ECHNOLOGY DEPT 
International Progress 
N HISTORIC international aviation 
conference has come to a conclu- 
son and there should be no apologies 
for its achieve- 
ments. The 
° Chicago confer- 
W4 ence of 1944 
has achieved an 
important 
measure of 
freedom for 
international air transportation which 
the Paris Convention of 1919 and the 
Havana Convention of 1928 failed to ac- 
complish. 

Considering the present state of the 
world, the complexities of international 
agreements, and the national ambitions 
and prestige of the nations, the Chicago 
conference ended with all reasonable 
success. It did not attain what many 
had hoped for. But it did break down 
one of the most important barriers to 
the free exchange of traffic. 

It appears that every nation will ap- 
prove the first two major freedoms of 
the air, one granting the privilege to fly 
«ross a nation’s territory, and the other 
granting the privilege of landing for 
ton-traffic purposes. These two free- 
bms are real cornerstones to interna- 
fenal air traffic. This is perhaps the 
wutstanding contribution the conference 
made. 

A second major achievement is the 
agreement on a world organization. The 
interim council created to carry on the 
work of this organization assures a per- 
manence desired by all for a technical 
and advisory body truly representative 
of the nations of the world. Out of this 
iiterim arrangement will come, without 
much question, a permanent organiza- 
tion of wide importance to world avia- 
tion. 

Beyond these two achievements upon 


which there was virtually unanimous 
agreement, much progress has also been 


(Turn to page 9) 
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Aero Chamber Shatenen 


Donald W. Douglas, president of 
Douglas Aircraft Co., was elected chair- 
man of the board of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce at its annual 
meeting in Washington December 7. 

(Story on page 76) 
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Rehearings Sought 


TWA and United have filed peti- 
tions with CAB for reconsideration 
and rehearing of the decision giving 


the Denver-Los Angeles route to 
Western. United stated firmly that it 
does not want interchange of equip- 
ment at Denver. TWA also asked 
rehearing of the Memphis-Oklahoma 
City-El Paso case. 


Frank Russell Resigns 


Frank F. Russell, National Aircraft 
War Production Council manager 
serving in a consultant capacity 
since Sept. 1, has reisgned. The 
NAWPC board is expected to take 
action Dec. 20. As president of Carro 
de Pasco Copper Corp., Russell plans 
to go to Peru in January. The ques- 
tion of continuing NAWPC will be 
considered shortly by East and West 
Coast Council boards. 


Schedules Upped: A number of impor- 
tant aircraft production schedules which had 
been whittled down somewhat during the fall 
months were raised again during the past fort- 
night as Govern- 
ment agencies and 
armed = services 
sought to meet 
the changing con- 
ditions of the war 
in both the Euro- 
for heavy bomb- 
ers, the new C-82 
transport, the A-26 Invader and others, with 
the heaviest demand for increases coming from 
the Navy. Among the plants called on to re- 
store schedules previously cut was the Ford 
Willow Run factory. Numerous readjustments 
in individual plants will be necessary to meet 


pean and Pacific 
the new schedules. The industry now expects 


theaters. Increases 
were marked up 
no letdown in demand for many months 


Reconversion ‘Bonus’: Washington wil! 
be receptive to any suggestions from the air- 
craft industry for means of equalizing un- 
avoidable discrepancies in the eventual pro- 
gram of converting the industry from war to 
peacetime production, says Grover Loening, 
War Production Board’s well-known aircraft 
consultant. 

With this in mind, Loening himself proposes 
a “renegotiation adjustment” to be made for a 
company that has loyally finished its war work, 
giving it extra funds with which to catch up 
on its prototype development and marketing, 
to meet the competition of the company that 
had been able to produce for the civilian 
mafket sooner. 

Says Loening: “If one company has been 
fortunate enough to be in an easy labor area, 
has developed a prototype, and is able to go 
ahead and produce this for civilian consump- 
tion, the other company that is still required 
to do its war work in a tight labor area is 
certainly at a disadvantage, but has this ad- 
vantage—that when it gets ready to go into 
production it can tool up and proceed with a 
more advanced model than the company that 
got itself tied up earlier and might have to 
switch later to keep its market.” 


New Super Planes: As on numerous 
occasions in the past, first word about some of 
the new restricted super planes for which the 
aircraft industry is gearing itself, leaked out 
last fortnight on Capitol Hill in Washington 

Dr. George W. Lewis, director of aeronau- 
tical research of the National Advisory Com- 


(Turn to page 6) 
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Ten Minute Hop By Helicopter —-/odlwaze 


as much as a half-hour at each end of your trip. 


Among American cities of 100,000 population or 
more—few are less than forty minutes from down- 
town area to airport—by surface transportation. 


But with helicopter shuttle-service, most citys’ 
major airports will be only ten minutes away—or 
less—from the rooftops of downtown hotels, garages, 
office buildings, bus and railroad stations. 


And in the hands of professional pilots, such heli- 
copter shuttle-service will be as safe as it is swift. 
For stoplights, street intersections, and heavy traffic 
will be eliminated—-shaving time schedules to save 


For short-haul service, too, from smaller to larger 
cities, and for trips to remote and otherwise in- 
accessible locations with no landing facilities, the 
helicopter will prove practical and useful. 


At McDonnell, we are actively working on the 
development of the helicopter for peacetime uses. 
After victory, we'll tell you more concerning our 
plans and products. Until then... we’li continue 
to do our utmost to turn out more planes, parts, 
and plastics for war... to speed victory and peace. 


M°SDONNELL Axcraft Grporation 


PLANES +> PARTS + PLASTICS * 


SAINT LOUIS-MEMPHIS « 





Harerieft Quality” GEARS 


OFFER ADVANTAGES 


War urgency demands the seemingly impos- 
sible of men and machines. Before the war the 
“aircraft quality” gears that Foote Bros. are 
today producing were hardly more than an 
engineer's ideal. 

Today these gears, closely approaching 
theoretical perfection, are flowing off Foote 
Bros.’ production line by the hundreds of 
thousands. 

“Aircraft quality” gears were developed to 
meet the exacting demands of the powerful 
Pratt & Whitney engines. Light weight and 
tremendous strength—the ability to stand 
high speeds and heavy loads, and yet assure 
long life were essential. Despite extremely 
thin sections, “aircraft quality’ gears must 
carry tooth loads far in excess of values cus- 
tomarily considered safe design and must 
operate at pitch line velocities that can be 
measured in miles per minute. 


These unique qualities of Foote Bros. “‘air- 
craft quality” gears offer many advantages to 
manufacturers of equipment requiring the 
transmission of power. Right now in the 
drafting room and experimental laboratories 
of many of these manufacturers—designs for 
tomorrow’s peacetime machines are being de- 


| PECOTESBROS 


FOR YOUR PRODUCT 


veloped—new machines whose performance 
will be improved by the Foote Bros. gears in- 
corporated in their design. 

“Aircraft quality” gears may solve problems 
for your engineers—they will assure higher 
speed, longer life, lighter weight, more com- 
pact design—they may even make possible 
new developments that otherwise would be 
impractical. 

To aid your engineers in determining the 
advantages which “aircraft quality” gears 
will bring to your product, our engineering 
department is now developing an engineer- 
ing manual which should be in the hands of 
every designing engineer—every production 
man—facing problems of power transmission. 
A copy will be sent on request as soon as it 
is ready. 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION 
Dept. D, 5225 S. Western Bivd. Chicago 9, Illinois 


This informative product en- 
gineering manual on “air- 
craft quality” gears contains 
data on a new and revolu- 
tionary type of precision gear. 
A copy will be sent to you on 
request as soon as it is ready 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION 


$225 S. Western Blvd., Chicago 9, Ill 


Dept. D 


Please send me a copy of the Engineering Bulletin on 
“Aircraft Quality” Gears as soon as it is available 


Name 
Position . 


Company 


“Cellar Power Trarlomocion Teroigh Géllor Lears _— 












Crash truck... 
ladies’ size 


COOTERS, “manned” by women, rush to fires at air 

fields and quickly snuff out blazes with carbon 
dioxide gas from Kidde extinguishers. These midget 
fire engines are highly maneuverable, easily operated 
by women. And they're swift — to match the fast 
fire-killing effect of Kidde extinguishers. 

Kidde extinguishers are used by air fields on a wide 
variety of mobile equipment. They're carried on full- 
size emergency trucks, two-wheeled trailers, jeeps, 
motorcycles. Kidde hand and wheeled portable extin- 
guishers stand ready to nip smaller fires. 

If you are planning fire protection for an airport — 
or for aircraft— Kidde’s broad experience in aviation 


fire fighting will be valuable to you. Our engineers 


. just drop us a line! 


are at your service .. 








WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC. 


140 Cedar St., New York 6, N. Y. 
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°° Beene °° 
WHEELS AND BRAKES 


.... IN GOOD COMPANY 


“Delivering the Goods” ... that’s the military 
and civilian salute to = manufacturers and airlines. 
HAYES is proud to engineer and build the kind of wheels 
and brakes that help win that salute for thousands of planes 


. * e 
including * BOEING 


CESSNA 
CHANCE VOUGHT 
COLUMBIA 
CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
CURTISS-WRIGHT 


DOUGLAS 
EDO 
FAIRCHILD 
GRUMMAN 
LOCKHEED 
MARTIN 
PIPER 
STINSON 
xb All U. S. 4-Engine Bombers WACO 
including 
Boeing B-17 and B-29— Consolidated B-24 EASTERN AIR LINES 
are equipped with PENN-CENTRAL AIRLINES 
HAYES WHEELS and UNITED AIR LINES 
EXPANDER TUBE BRAKES WESTERN AIR LINES 


Western Representative: Airsupply Co., 5959 W. 3rd St., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
HAYES INDUSTRIES, INC. Home Office: JACKSON, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 














} Stainleoo Steel. / 
@ e 
(Continued from page 1) 
mittee for Aeronautics, lifted a bit of the secrecy when he told 


Worm Drive Hose Clamp the House Appropriations Committee of work going forward on 


the B-35, the B-36 and the B-42, all of which are undergoing 
tests, he said. He disclosed that for the past year one wind 
tunnel at Langley Field, Va., has been devoted to tests on the 
B-35s and 36s. Heretofore the aviation press has not been per- 
mitted to mention these planes. Details are still restricted but 
the double superlative “super-super” appears to be in orde: 

Illustrating the tremendous program of NACA, Dr. Lewis said 
“New projects are being assigned to the committee at an ever- 
increasing rate, es the result of the introduction of new air- 
plane designs and the ever-expanding complexities of 
aeronautical problems encountered at high speeds and high 
altitudes.” 


Feeders Under Scrutiny: A very definite trend toward 
deflation of the ideas of the hundreds of would-be operators of 
feeder lines has been evident in aviation circles for some time 

United Air Lines President W. A. Patterson apparently started 
a cycle when he took the stand in the CAB’s West Coast hearing 
several weeks ago to declare that he felt a majority of pri posed 
feeder lines would be economically unsound 

“We don’t believe,” he said, “feeders will work out over a long 
period. Subsidy is obvious and the day will come five to 10 
years hence when feeder operators will not be so enthusiastic if 
by that time Government policy on subsidy has changed.” 

The same type of reasoning was emphasized reveatedly last 
fortnight by the larger carriers during the New England CAB 
hearings in Boston. It was maintained that feeder hops for any 
distance under 100 miles would not be profitable, would not sav: 
sufficient time over ground transportation, and would not interest 
the general public 

CAB Chairman L. Welch Pogue, in an address prepared for 
the National Aviation Trades Association St. Louis convention 
presented similar conclusions regarding the practicability 
many proposed feeder routes. He suggested that non-scheduled 
air service was not being given sufficient attention by aviation 
planners. While emphasizing that he did not expect charter 
service to substitute for feeder lines, he left the impression that 
the problem of providing air service between points of ques- 
tionable or fluctuating traffic might well be solved with non- 
scheduled, rather than scheduled service 

All this points up the significance of the forthcoming CAB 
investigation of non-scheduled service, tentatively set to begir 


on Feb. 12. 
Manpower Headaches: It cannot be expected that Con- 


gress will do anything specifically about the manpower problen 
in war industry before the new Congress convenes in January 


and even then it probably will come slowly. 
trong War Manpower Commission officials, Army brass hats and 
others, including WPB Chairman Krug, have given Congress a! 


earfull about its failure to put any teeth in the law which re- 


ee 





This new Wittek stainless steel Worm Drive Hose quires certificates of availability, and its failure to pass a na- 
, ‘ : ‘ tional service act 
Clamp is built to comply with the requirements of Congress probably will still shy away from any national serv- 


ice legislation, partly on the grounds that it would be much to 
late at this stage of the war. Most likely alternative is some 


specification AN-FF-C-406A. Streamlined, compact, 


strong and light . . . it is superbly engineered to utilize sort of bonus for war workers who stay on their jobs until the 
; : war is over. 

the superior physical properties of stainless steel to Slight progress has been made during the past two weeks in 

id h | how! f h stemming the heavy turnover rate, but WMC figures illustrate 

provide a hose Clamp having performance Character- the gravity of the situation. In the Chrysler plant in Chicago, 


for instance, where B-29 engines are made, about 900 persons are 


istics in excess of the specification requirements trained every week, but 750 are leaving the plant every week 


With the addition of this new Worm Drive Hose In the Douglas plant in the same area, building the C-54 trans- 
: : ? i ey port, 250 persons are being trained weekly, but about 200 em- 
Clamp, Wittek now offers a diversified line of aviation ployes are lost weekly " 


° P 
U.S. Air Map: It is significant that the Personal Aircraft 
Council of the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce has beer 
unable to keep up with the demand for copies of its booklet “Put 


. , y the Air Map.” A seconc : s of 25,000 copies 
Buy MORE War Bonds for Victory Your Town on the Air Map.” A second printing of 25,000 copie 


has been ordered 
Civico One state, preparing for the 1245 session of its legislature, has 
requested copies for each member of the legislature. Regional 
WITTEK HOSE and -state aviation conferences have asked for copies to be fur- 
CLAMPS nished to all delegates. This response causes ACCA officials to 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
4305-15 West 24th Piece, Chicego 23, tit. 


hose clamps to meet all requirements of the industry. 





believe that interest in aviation is really down to the grass roots ‘ 
now. 
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nd now, EASTERN AIR LINES... 
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8 Ibs. Saved by this Tail Wheel Unit means 
Bigger Payloads...More Fuel and Range! 


CHARLES FROESCH, Chief Engineer, 
EASTERN AIR LINES, INC., says: 


“The General Tire 9.00—6 Unitized 
DC-3 Tire-Tube-Tail Wheel assembly 
weighs approximately 8 Ibs. less than 
original equipment. This weight 
reduction means increased payload 
and greater revenue, or increased fuel capacity for 
additional range . . . a service policy adopted by 
EASTERN to further the war effort.” 















UNITIZED TAIL WHEEL 

In a single ready-for-use package 
... the General Rayon or Nylon 
Cord Tail Wheel Tire, Retainair 
or regular Tube and Magnesium 
or Aluminum Alloy 
Tail Wheel . . . assem- 
bled and statically 
balanced. 





NERAL 


GE 
AIR 






In one package . . . factory tested and assembled . . . 
the General Unitized Tail Wheel provides a stati- 
cally balanced tire-tube-wheel combination chat 
reduces deadweight, removes the tail shimmy prob- 
lem, and simplifies installation and maintenance. 


Safety and rugged durability have been stress- 
engineered into every component of the General 
Unitized Tire-Tube-Tail Wheel by utilizing the 
finest, strongest materials known to tire and wheel 
science . . . employed at highest, safe working 
stresses. The results are being written ia the 
acclaim of America’s leading airlines. 

For long, dependable service . . . for aircraft tire 
and wheel design leadership . . . look to General 
to deliver the Top-Quality for which General Tires 
are famous. For further information, write or wire, 


Dept. 2 + Aviation Division 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY + AKRON, OHIO 


KNOWN ROUND THE WORLD FOR QUALITY AND SAFETY . _ 











Phillips 
high octane gasoline 


your fuel problems 


Phillips 
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made in extending the two freedoms to a total of five 
freedoms. Although Great Britain and France could 
not see their way clear to approving the remaining 
three freedoms, especially the freedom of intermediate 
traffic, it appears that a large number of nations will 
join the United States in making this an effective in- 
strumentality of world air commerce. 

In the opinion of the head of the American delega- 
tion, Adolf Berle, world aviation “has advanced two 
decades in a single month” as a result of the conference 
and there are few who will quarrel with this optimistic 
statement. Prior to the conference the world airways 
were closed except by preferential bilateral agreements. 
The way is now open for a much greater freedom than 
world aviation has ever known. 

It has not been generally understood that the confer- 
ence was in agreement on almost every subject. The 
failure to agree on the all-important fifth freedom, that 
of freedom to pick up and discharge passengers at inter- 
mediate points, was the major battle ground. But this 
single battle ground should not be confused with the 
weighty accomplishments on other topics. 

The fact that Canada has been chosen as the seat of 
the interim council is heartening. It brings to the 
western hemisphere a position of importance in world 
aviation which this hemisphere should have. It is in 
this hemisphere that the real transport flying has been 
developed. It is here that most of the transport air- 
planes have been built and most of the passengers and 
other traffic carried. Air transportation is a heritage of 
the western hemisphere. 

Americans who want to see the fullest utilization of 
the transport plane in the public interest have reason 
to be heartened by several things. For once we had a 
delegation at an international conference that proved 
to be very capable in all respects. Most of the members 
of the American team were bucking up against inter- 
national problems for the first time. With one single 
exception, a Senator who dashed in and out of the con- 
ference without any real apparent effort to be of con- 
structive help, the American delegation acquitted itself 
admirably. It was a top-rank team. Private ambitions 
were forgotten in the wholehearted objective of attain- 
ing the greatest freedom possible for world aviation. 


Also heartening was the manner in which the Ameri- 
can delegation abandoned all efforts to meet the British 
half-way on a nonsensical quota formula and returned 
to its original thesis of freedom. The British quota 
plan was so involved and complex that few delegates 
understood it. It would have been a very costly burden 
to place on the nations of the world. But most of all 
it was a plan designed to restrict international air trans- 
portation. It could never have worked. Although the 
British were ostensibly championing and protecting the 
interests of small nations, it was quite apparent that the 
small nations wanted no part of the British quota 
system. 

Historically, a great step forward in international air 
freedom has been made. Additional meetings will have 
to be held, and the road toward a smooth-functioning 
international organization may be rocky. But the ele- 
ments of achievement are in the results of the Chicago 
conference, and the United States is well on the road to 
full participation in world air commerce. 


American Aviation for December 15, 


Cheers for Berle 


( NE could not imagine a more untimely and ill- 

advised move by the White House than the an- 
nouncement of Adolf Berle’s resignation as Assistant 
Secretary of State during the final session of the Inter- 
national Aviation Conference. For the head of the 
American delegation, it must have been most embar- 
rassing. 

The extent to which Berle’s aviation activities are 
connected with the State Department shake-up is not 
at all clear but it is very doubtful that civil aviation, 
and the international conference, loomed very high in 
the factors which brought about the sweeping depart- 
mental re-organization. It was merely unfortunate that 
the housecleaning occurred when it did. 

Adolf Berle performed with great skill at the Chicago 
conference. His critics either know very little about 
the problems involved, or they use his aviation activi- 
ties as an excuse for hitting other targets. As one of 
Berle’s early and severe critics, we have lived to change 
our minds completely about his capabilities as a states- 
man with regard to aviation. Those who were close 
to the day-by-day workings of the big conference, and 
observing the by-plays, the tug-of-wars and the con- 
flicting viewpoints, know that Berle played his role in 
the grand style. No one could have asked for better 
leadership. If he failed in accomplishing all he had 
hoped for, it was only because he had hoped for more 
than could reasonably be expected from the world at 
this time. 


The new Department of State aviation activities will 
be watched with interest. Will Clayton is an able 
business executive but is certainly no match for 
Berle at international bargaining. Perhaps the most 
significant part of the re-organization is that Clayton 
will report directly to the President which means to us, 
on quick observation, that Clayton will act as expediter 
between the White House and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Berle probably went too far in endeavoring to 
run the whole international show from the Department 
of State, and more than once brushed off the CAB 
without due consideration. The balance of power is 
likely to swing again to the CAB with the White House 
taking an active part in directing the country’s world- 
wide air transport efforts. But only time will tell 
whether this observation is correct. 


Spain is First 


HE AIR agreement reached with Spain is significant. 

Not only are specific routes authorized for U. S. air 
carriers by Spain, but there is no restriction on the 
number of operators on one route. The agreement is 
advantageous to the United States, but Spain is not 
without a strong advantage also. For Madrid to be a 
center of commercial operations between the United 
States and other European capitals means dollars and 
commerce. 

This is the first postwar agreement the U. S. has 
completed. It is the first of many. It gives us a gate- 
way into the heart of Europe and to the Mediterranean 
and by reason of the freedom of transit and technical 
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stop agreeemnts reached at the Chicago conference, our 
i will at least have refuelling permits in 
Portugal or other countries if these are needed. 
Spain is not our nearest gateway to Europe, but it 
may have more year-round advantages than the shorter 
northern gateway through England. Spain’s position in 
Europe is analagous to that of England in that it, too, 


surface travel. 


is a geographical filter point for traffic to all parts of 
Europe. Distance from the United States has been 











Twenty-five Years Ago 











Sadi Lecointe, French Aviator, 
covered the distance of a kilometer 
at an average speed of 307.225 kilo- 
meters (about 190 miles) an hour. 
During some seconds of his flight 
he reached a speed of 364.5 kilo- 


meters (226 miles) an hour, or 
about 3% miles a minute. (Dec. 
16, 1919). 


lst Lt. C. E. Duncan and Ist Lt. L. M. 
Wightman flew a DH-4 from Mitchell 
Field, Mineola, L. I., to Langley Field, 
Hampton, Va., non-stop in 190 minutes. 
The return trip was made in 215 minutes. 
4Dec. 17-18, 1919). 

The amount of the Aeronautics 
Branch, Department of Commerce, 
appropriation of 1929-30 was $6,- 
676,320 while for 1930-31 it will be 
$9,204,830. (Dec. 15, 1919). 





Fifteen Years Ago 











Sponsored by the Flying Club of Balti- 
more and sanctioned by the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce, the first annual 
Baltimore-Washington Aircraft Show was 
held in Baltimore, Md. (Dec. 9-14, 1929). 

Aviation Week was celebrated in 
Mexico City, under the auspices of 
the Mexican Aeronautical Associa- 
tion. (Dec. 10-16, 1929). 

W. H. Bowlus, in a Bowlus glider, set 
a new American gliding record of 2 hours, 
47 minutes, 13.5 seconds, at San Diego, 
Calif. (Dec. 10, 1929). 

Training Plane Squadron Seven, 
at San Diego, Calif., won the Her- 
bert Schiff Trophy for Naval Avia- 
ton. (Dec. 14, 1929). 

An R-100, launched at Howden, Eng- 
land, made a trip of 140 miles in 2 hours. 
(Dec. 16, 1929). 

The Langley Medal for Aero- 
dromics was awarded by the Smith- 
sonian Institution to Comdr. Rich- 
ard E. Byrd and Charles M. Manly. 
(Dec. 12, 1929). 

Capt. Dieudonne Coste, with Paul 
Codos, set a closed course record of about 
5,015 miles in 62 hrs., 34 min. at Mar- 


seilles in a Breguet plane with Hispano- 
Suiza motor. (Dec. 17, 1929). 
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somewhat against it in the past in addition to other 
factors such as poor rail connections to the north. But 
in air transportation Spain can gain what it lost by 
What it lost by surface isolation and 
smaller population may be made up in better weather 
for air services—in which event Spain will benefit mate- 
rially by the commerce from the skies. 


Wayne W. ParrISsH 





PACIFIC ISLANDS YEAR BOOK. By R. W. 
Robson. Pacific Publications (Fiji) Ltd., 
Suva, Fiji, or Union House, 247 George Street, 
Sydney, Australia. 

The 1944 edition, the fifth, is now available 
and is an exceedingly useful volume for any- 
one interested in information on the Pacific 
islands. In general the book covers all terri- 
tory from Netherlands Indies to the islands 
in the eastern Pacific, as far north as the 
Marianas and Marshalls, and as far south as 
New Zealand and Australia. There are numer- 
ous maps. Each island is described as to 
population, agriculture, production, terrain, 
commerce, communications and government. 
It is a helpful reference book for those in- 
terested in trans-Pacific or intra-Pacific air 
services. 


W. W. P. 
CLOUDS, WEATHER AND FLIGHT. By, 
Thomas C. Gillmer and H. Erich Nietsch 
161 pp. $3.75. D. Van Nostrand Co., New 
York. 


The flier who needs to know the weather 
he will meet, and the layman who finds en- 
joyment in predicting tomorrow’s weather 
will find this volume fascinating. Many 
large photographs (the book is oversize) 
picture clouds and cloud formations so vivid- 
ly that they are easily remembered and rec- 
ognized. Diagrams and sketches portray 
pressure areas, fronts, cyclones, flight paths, 
conditions governing gliding, and other facts 
about weather. While written to interest 
the lay reader, this book reflects a sound 
scientific background. 


GLIDING AND SOARING. By John Paul 
Andrews. 190 pp. $2.75. Robert M. McBride 
& Co., New York. 

Author Andrews, who is managing editor 
of Air News and Air Tech, designed this book 
to fit the outlines of a large-scale aeronau- 
tical program for training American youth. 
Included is a short course in simple aero- 
dynamics, and the author tells in simple 
terms what makes the glider fiy, how it 
manages to stay aloft, and how to take ad- 
vantage of the glider’s structure once it is 
aloft. The important distinction between 
gliding and soaring is brought out. 


WINGED PEACE. By Air Marshal William A. 
Bishop. 175 pp. $2.75. The Viking Press, 
New York. 

“The Air Age faces mankind with a sharp 
choice—the choice between Winged Peace 
or Winged Death,” declares Air Marshal 
Bishop, RCAF, who was the Allies’ leading 
ace in World War I. He concludes that the 
people of the world never again dare allow 
air power to be used without restraint by 
mad dreamers of world conquest, or mo- 





Correction 


A book review in the Dec. | issue carried 
the word "Qantas" spelled “Quantas". This 
was incorrect. Qantas Empire Airways gets 
its name from Queensland and Northern 

Territory of Aerial Services. 
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nopolized by private ownership for the ac- 
quisition of profit. This is a most thought- 
provoking work. It makes the reader aware 
of world changes which have been wrought 
by the airplane, and of how these changes 
will be either for great good or for desperate 
evil. 


THE LIQUIDATION OF WAR PRODUCTION, 
By A. D. H. Kaplan. 133 pp. $1.50. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York. 

This analysis of the nature and scope of 
the problems that will confront industry in 
the crucial interval during which war pro- 
duction must be lquidated and peacetime 
production must get underway, was written 
by able Dr. Kaplan of the University of Den- 
ver. He is now on leave as consultant to 
the House of Representatives’ Special Com- 
mittee on Postwar Economic Policy and Plan- 
ning. The author recognizes that the im- 
mediate postwar problems will be the most 
complex economic tasks the nation has ever 
faced, but his report indicates that they do 
not justify defeatism. 
AERODYNAMICS. By L. R. Parkinson. 112 

pp. $2.25. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

Members of design and testing depart- 
ments, and others, not specially trained in 
aeronautics, will find that this book will 
help them become conversant with the ter- 
minology, the basic facts, and the modern 
theories of aerodynamics. Both elementary 
and advanced phases of the subject are cov- 
ered, with a minimum of mathematics. 
Parkinson, a Navy lieutenant, has served as 
research and test engineer for a number of 
the leading aircraft companies, both in this 
country and in England. Before the war, 


he was head of the Department of Aeronau- 
tical Engineering at the University of North 
Carolina. 





‘Intensive Study’ 
Washington, D. C 
To the Editor: 

Referring to a letter which appeared in 
a recent issue captioned “Attention Dr. Her- 
bolsheimer” your correspondent quite evidently 
did not have access to the entire text. 

More careful selection does not necessarily 
mean more rigorous standards. It means, 
rather, intelligent standards intelligently 
applied. As a matter of fact, the Medical 
Division is inclined to the belief that certain 
features of the present examination can be 
dispensed with for some classes of pilots at 
least. 

In order that the question might be fully 
explored, upon the request of Mr. C. I. Stan- 
ton, then Administrator of Civil Aeronautics, 
the National Research Council through its 
Committee on Aviation Medicine is giving 
the entire matter of physical standards in- 
tensive study. 

A. J. HERBOLSHEIMER, M. D. 
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demonstration easier and time saving. The ex- 
pense and difficulty of training inexperienced 
personnel to read blue prints is also greatly 
reduced. Companies interested in the Martin 
Axonograph and the new Martin drawing 


| instruments write: 
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AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable © Since 1909 


Martin Axonograph cuts time required to produce ax- 
4 Onometric prints, — work to be done to an ac- 


curacy of 4 decimal points by a semi-skilled operator. 











ON LIGHTER, STRONGER TIRES 


Wherever the Army Air Transport Command, 
Troop Carrier Command and the Navy Air 
Transport Service fly men and supplies, Douglas 
transport planes deliver the goods. The giant 
C-54 with its “box car” dimensions and the 
veteran C-47, military version of the airlines’ 
DC-3, are transporting loads of troops and top 
priority materiel that give new scope to global 
warfare. With no change in tire size, these great 
planes are carrying heavier loads today than 
ever before .. . and landing them on every type 


of runway. 


Wherever Douglas transports fly, lighter, 
stronger U.S. Royal airplane tires contribute 
their part in making landings and take-offs safer 


under these heavier wartime loads. 





2000 HORSES ABOARD! An urgently needed air- “BOX CARS” IS RIGHT! A generator rotor weigh- HOSPITAL SHIP! The Army Air Transport Com- 
pane engine is loaded into the cavernous ing 8900 pounds, oneof the heaviest individual mand flies wounded and sick fighting men 
atch of a Douglas “Skymaster” destined items ever carried by air, starts for Panama swiftly from remote South Pacific islands in 
for a distant front. in a Douglas “Skymaster” flown by NATS. Douglas ‘‘Skymasters”. 
D> 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE ({l\)) TO SPEED THE VICTORY 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Sixth Avenue + Rockefeller Center +» New York 20, N. Y. 
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with this line of 28.5-volt d-c generators 
for aircraft . 


Fighters and bombers need lots of electrical power— 
but they watch their weight like a beautiful woman. 

Yet the design of electrical apparatus for aircraft 
must consider more than just weight reduction—there 
are factors of vibration, cooling, and brush wear that 
must be met. 

The five d-c generators shown at right represent the 
range of Westinghouse units that are meeting this 
exacting service. Their weight-output ratio is excep- 
tionally favorable. 


FOR EXAMPLE: 











| 
TYPE AMPERES SPEED WEIGHT 
04 100 4000 /8000 rpm 23 Ibs. 
O-1 100 2500/4500 rpm 33 lbs. 
P-2 200 4000 /8000 rpm 37 lbs. 
P-1 200 2500 /4500 rpm 446 lbs. 
R-1 300 4400 /8800 rpm 48 4 lbs. 














Westinghouse started in the aviation field in 1917, 
building the first wind-driven, high-frequency alter- 
nators for World War I aircraft radios. These 27 years 
of experience in designing and manufacturing elec- 
trical equipment for aircraft constitute a sound reason 
for making Westinghouse your working partner in 
aviation progress. Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, Small Motor Division, P.O. Box 868, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 1-03211 





PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... OFFICES EVERY WHERE TYPE 0-4 
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Williams, AUAS, “TATTERED WING TIPS” 
Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 











KEEP YOUR EYE PEELED FOR “LITTLE 
KNOWN FACTS ABOUT WELL KNOWN 
PLANES: A REGULAR DEPT. IN EVERY ISSUE 















And a special Merry Christmas to three 
new Perch Pilots (br) for the Little Known 
Facts About Well Known Planes below. 
Your Commissions are in the mail, boys, 
and only four more Little Known Facts 
will get you promoted to Senior Perch 
Pilot! Send your “Facts” to us at the ad- 
dress up above. 


















The P-38 J carries a bigger bomb-load 
than a “Fort’’—5200 Ibs.! 
from JouN E. Scovitt, Perch Pilot 
(br), Box 24, Conneaut Lake, Pa. 












The P-47 has an in-line engine. Does 
too! The 47 was originally given an in- 
line—the P-47 B was the first to have a 
radial! 
from Pvt. EuGeNe M. PrzyByLa, 
Perch Pilot (br), A. S. N. 16081134, 
44-40 H.A.A.F. Bks. #203, Har- 
lingen, Texas. 





Plans have already been made to convert 
the P-G1 into a postwar, cargo-passenger 
job with a new fuselage. 
from Kart VOLLMER, Perch Pilot 
(br) 228 East 71st Street, New York 
City. 














Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 
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When peace returns, Borg-Warner will again make these and other products for the Aviation Industry—BRAKE INTENSIFIERS * 
BRAKE VALVES * CARBURETORS * CATALYSTS * CLUTCHES * CLUTCH DISCS * DEBOOSTER VALVES + DIALS * ENGINE PARTS * FUEL, VACUUM, 
GEAR AND HYDRAULIC PUMPS * HEATERS * HYDRAULIC CONTROL VALVES * PROPELLER GEARS + SUPERCHARGERS * TRANSMISSIONS * UNIVERSAL 


JOINTS * VALVES AND ACCESSORIES * VALVE SPRINGS 
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Five Documents Emerge From Conference 


Adjournment Comes After 37 Days; 


Substantial Achievements Recorded 
By Ertc BRAMLEY 


Art 37 days of continuous meetings, the International Conference on 
Civil Aviation adjourned in Chicago on Dec. 7, with a record showing 
that substantial progress had been made toward enabling the nations of 


the world to fly. 

@The last 10 days of the conference saw 
the United States and Great Britain give 
up their attempts to compromise on quotas 
and frequency control for inclusion in a 
convention and return closer to their 
original positions—the U. S. wanting free 
and open competition, Britain favoring a 
world body with regulatory powers. 

The documents which finally emerged 
from the conference were: 

@A Final Act, containing a list of dele- 
gates present, a “standard form” which 
sets down certain rules to be used in bi- 
lateral negotiations for air routes, and 
certain miscellaneous resolutions. As of 
Dec. 11, a total of 51 nations out of 54 
had signed, including Denmark and Thai- 
land, who did not have votes. 

@An Interim Agreement, setting up a 
Provisional International Civil Aviation 
Organization, to remain in effect until a 
permanent convention is ratified. (See 
Column 2.) Seat of this organization will 
be in Canada. One of its committees will 
study traffic ouotas, escalators and other 
matters which the nations were unable 
to agree upon in Chicago. Thirty-three 
nations had signed this agreement. 
Nations are to inform the U. S. at the 
earliest possible date whether their signa- 
tures constitute acceptance. The agree- 
ment becomes effective when 26 nations 
have accepted. 

@A Permanent Convention, establishing 
an International Civil Aviation Onrganiza- 
tion with advisory powers, and laying 
down certain air navigation principles that 
shall be followed by the signatories. 
It contains nothing on quotas or fre- 
quencies. Thirty-two nations signed. 
This document is subject to ratification 
by signatory states. It becomes effective 
30 days after 26 states have ratified. 
@An International Air Services Transit 
Agreement—This is the so-called “Two 
Freedoms” document. Nations signing it 
agree to allow any other signatory to 
fly over their territory without landing, 
and to land for technical purposes. Each 
signatory may designate the route to be 
flown over its territory and may require 
an airline making technical stops to carry 
traffic to and from these stops. This 
document had 24 signatures on Dec. 11. 
Nations are to inform the U. S. whether 
their signatures constitute acceptance. 
The agreement comes into force between 
contracting states upon its acceptance by 
each of them. 
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@ International Air Transport Agreement 
—This is the “Five Freedoms” agreement 
urged by the U. S. The five freedoms 
are: (1) right to fly over a country with- 
out landing, (2) right to make technical 
stops, (3) right to carry traffic from home 
country to any other country, (4) right 
to carry traffic from any other country to 
home country, and (5) right to carry 
traffic between: intermediate countries. 
Airlines are required to follow reasonably 
direct routes, can be required to carry 
traffic from technical stops. Nations can 
reserve the fifth freedom, ie., they can 
specifically state that a foreign airline 
cannot pick up traffic in their territories 
destined for an intermediate country. 
There were 14 signatures on this docu- 
ment. Nations are to inform the U. S. 
whether their signatures constitute ac- 
ceptance. The agreement comes into force 
between contracting states upon its ac- 
ceptance by each of them. 

In addition, there are voluminous tech- 
nical annexes on which there was sub- 
stantial agreement, which are accepted 
for continuing study and toward which 
the nations agree to direct their practices. 


All documents remain open for signa- 


ture in Washington, so that the signature 
total as of Dec. 11 was not final. Some 
delegations did not have the necessary 
powers to sign in Chicago. 

Thus, substantial achievement was made 
toward opening up the air for many 
countries. By signing the two freedoms 
agreement, the U. S., possessing all neces- 
sary commercial rights in Nation D, for 
example, will not be required to negotiate 
bilaterally with Nations A, B and C (if 
they also have signed) for the right to fly 
over their territories. (To obtain com- 
mercial landing rights in A, B and C, bi- 
lateral negotiations will be necessary, un- 
less these nations had also signed the 
Five Freedoms). It means that U. S. 
Pacific possessions will be opened up as 
stepping stones for flights to the Orient. 


Newfoundland Exception 


In this connection, Lord Swinton, head 
of the British delegation, in signing the 
two freedoms noted specifically that his 
signature did not include Newfoundland. 
It was said in Chicago that Lord Swinton 
did not believe he could sign without first 
consulting Newfoundland authorities. If 
the two freedoms document does not in- 
clude Newfoundland, U. S. operations to 
Europe could be materially affected. 

Nations signing the five freedoms grant 
all necessary rights to each other to per- 
mit flying. No bilateral negotiations are 
necessary, except to determine airports 
to be used and routes to be flown over 
each other’s territory. One natien—Tur- 
key—signed the document but reserved 
the Fifth Freedom. 

At present, most of the Fifth Freedom 

(Turn to page 20) 





Twenty Nations Chosen on Interim Council 


TWENTY nations were chosen at the 
International Civil Aviation Conference 
to serve on the Interim Council of the 
Provisional International Civil Aviation 
Organization. One seat on the 21-member 
council was left open for Russia, who did 
not attend the conference but who is ex- 
pected to participate later. 

Members elected were United States, 


United Kingdom, Netherlands, Brazil, 
France, Mexico, Belgium, Canada, India, 
Norway, Iraq, Peru, China, Australia, 


Egypt, Czechoslovakia, Turkey, El Salva- 
dor, Chile and Colombia. 

The first seven nations were selected as 
“member states of chief importance in air 
transport.” The next five were “member 
states not otherwise included which make 
the largest contribution to the provision of 
facilities for international civil air navi- 
gation,” and the last eight were “member 
states not otherwise included whose elec- 
tion will insure that all major geograph- 
ical areas of the world are represented.” 

Originally, Cuba was included in the 
second category. At the final session of 
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the conference Norway offered to with- 
draw so that India might have a seat. 
However, Cuba insisted that she be per- 
mitted to withdraw instead of Norway, 
to give India a seat, and the offer was 
accepted. 

The Provisional International Civil 
Aviation Organization, with héadquarters 
in Canada, consists of an Interim As- 
sembly, on which each nation has a seat, 
and an Interim Council, composed of the 
above nations. 

This Organization is established for an 
interim period which shall last unti] the 
new permanent convention drawn at Chi- 
cago comes into force. In no event, how- 
ever, shall it exceed years. 

The Council will have three important 
committees—air transport, air navigation 
and international convention. The first 
committee will continue study of items on 
which nations were unable to agree at 
Chicago—quotas, escalators, etc. The sec- 
ond committee will continue study on 
communications systems, rules of the air, 
airworthiness, etc., while the third group 
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will give further consideration to an in- 
ternational convention. 

The Interim Council has certain powers 
in connection with the Two Freedoms 
and Five Freedoms documents signed by 
several states (see story on these docu- 


ments page 17.) If a state believes 
that it has suffered hardship under either 
document, it may ask the Council to ex- 
amine the situation and consult with 
states involved. Should such consultation 
fail to resolve the difficulty, the Council 
may make appropriate findings and rec- 
ommendations to the states concerned. If 
a state unreasonably fails to take suitable 
corrective action, the Council may rec- 
ommend to the Assembly that such state 
be suspended. 

When the permanent convention drawn 
up at Chicago becomes effective, after 
ratification, there will be established the 
Internatienal Civil Aviation Organization. 
It will consist of an Assembly and a 
Council, with the same number of mem- 
bers as the interim organization, and it 
will have the same advisory powers over 
the two and five freedoms as the latter 
body. The permanent convention also 
lays down air navigation principles to be 
followed by signatories. 


5 Recommendations 
OK'd by Conference 


Technical Committee 


Five recommendations governing inter- 
national flight rules and operations were 
approved by the full technical committee 
of the International Civil Aviation Con- 
ference. 

The proposals would provide for the 
following: 

1. Establishment of air traffic contro] centers 
for areas of heavy traffic to be determined by 
contracting states or an international body. 
Aircraft when flown by instruments would have 
to file with the center a detailed flight plan, 
and receive clearance to proceed on that basis. 
For flight during “contact’’ weather, these reg- 
ulations would apply: Aircraft landing or 
taking off must make all turns to the left, 
those approaching head-on must alter their 
courses to the right, and when aircraft are con- 
verging at the same altitude, the aircraft on 
the left is to be given the right of way. 

2. Air navigation aids should be provided to 
separate air traffic, mark points on the airway, 
and provide references for direction finding. 
Standard communications procedures were 
adopted, but the technical equipment to be 
used was not fixed since “wartime develop- 
ments in radio may be applicable to postwar 
civil aviation.” 

3. Agreement was reached on the use of tele- 
phone, telegraph, teletype, cable and radio 
channels for weather service, and all other 
essential details of operations. These included 
the establishment of weather stations in iso- 
lated polar and equatorial regions and weather 
ships stationed at strategic points on the 
oceans. 

4. International search and rescue posts 
would be established in areas not otherwise 
served, particularly in areas difficult of access. 
Ordinarily, the state in which a foreign air- 
craft is reported lost will conduct the search, 
with the costs to be distributed by an inter- 
national body among the interested states. 

5. It was agreed that unlimited numbers of 
letters or digits may be used for aircraft 
markings. This differs from provisions of the 
1919 International Convention on Air Naviga- 
tion, which allowed a maximum of five letters 
including one or two designating the country. 
The new designations shall be painted on top 
of wing, the bottom of the wing and on the 
fuselage or tail assembly, with height of the 
letters not in excess of 40 inches. 
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What the Nations Signed | 
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DE, Nacikecsvacuscessesunds x x x ee 
Dn. Shinsenns cpcetesdcstoeese x x x x "e 
I ett lcameeevveecneees é x x x x x 
DE «doc odebeecbeosenees x x aa 
Cae he dn Cy wie akedda eh eels x x x ‘a - 
EE Wabecesvievessedceaces x x x x x 
(Reserves 5th) 
6 as wd bun eee hada x , - - 
Pe .. sacabcadius x x x xt 
ef Ee x x x x x 
MED | cecedcccncdcssdsectess x x x x x 
EE.” “Salve 66bacesossesercs x x x x 
DE. “aepvccescedeteeucewe x ee ee 
FEE sg cecéccccesecsoccccce x x x x x 
SEED ccccccececdesenesoense x x x x x 
t United Kingdom signature on 2 freedoms does not include Newfoundland. 
* Ministers present in personal capacity, without vote. 
* J . . 
International Air Services Transit Agreement 
OLLOWING is the text of the so- (2) The privilege to land for non-traffie 
“ F e lo ” purposes. 
called ‘Two aqpecment. The privileges of this section will not be 


Text of the “Five Freedoms” agreement is 
substantially the same, containing in ad- 
dition clauses requiring reasonably direct 
routes and allowing nations to reserve 
Fifth Freedom traffic. 


The States which sign and accept this Inter- 
national Air Services Transit Agreement, being 
members of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization declare as follows: 


Article | 


Section | 


Each contracting State grants to the other 
contracting States the following freedoms of 
the air in respect of scheduled international 
air services: 

(1) The privilege to fly across its territory 

without landing; 
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applicable with respect to airports utilized for 
military purposes to the exclusion of any 
scheduled international air services. In areas 
of active hostilities or of military occupation, 
and in time of war along the supply routes 
leading to such areas, the exercise of such 
privileges shall be subject to the approval of 
the competent military authorities. 


Section 2 

The exercise of the foregoing privileges shall 
be in accordance with the provisions of the 
Interim Agreement on International Civil Avia- 
tion and, when it comes into force, with the 
provisions of the Convention on International 
Civil Aviation, both drawn up at Chicago on 
December 7, 1944. 


Section 3 
A contracting State granting to the airlines 
of another contracting State the privilege to 
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stop for non-traffic purposes may require such 
airlines to offer reasonable commercial service 
at the points at which such stops are made. 

Such requirement shall not involve any dis- 
crimination between airlines operating on the 
same route, shall take into account the capac- 
ity of the aircraft, and shall be exercised in 
such a manner as not to prejudice the normal 
operations of the international air services 
concerned or the rights and obligations of a 
contracting State. 


Section 4 


Each contracting State may, 

provisions of this Agreement, 
(1) Designate the route to be followed 
within its territory by any international 
air service and the airports which any 
such service may use; 

(2) Impose or permit to be imposed on any 
such service just and reasonable charges 
for the use of such airports and other 
facilities; these charges shall not be 
higher than would be paid for the use 
of such airports and facilities by its na- 
tional aircraft engaged in similar inter- 
national services; provided that, upon 
representation by an interested contract- 
ing State, the charges imposed for the 
use of airports and other faciliites shall 
be subject to review by the Council of 
the International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization established under the above- 
mentioned Convention, which shall re- 
port and make recommendations thereon 
for the consideration of the State or 
States concerned. 


Section 5 


Each contracting State reserves the right to 
withhold or revoke a certificate or permit 
to an air transport enterprise of another State 
in any case where it is not satisfied that sub- 
stantial ownership and effective control are 
vested in nationals of a contracting State, or 
in case of failure of such air transport enter- 
prise to comply with the laws of the State 


subject to the 


over which it operates, or to perform its 
obligations under this Agreement. 

Article II 

Section | 


A contracting State which deems that action 
by another contracting State under this Agree- 
ment is causing injustice or hardshiip to it, 
may request the Council to examine the situ- 
ation. The Council shall thereupon inquire 
into the matter, and shall call the States con- 
cerned into consultation. Should such con- 
sultation fail to resolve the difficulty, the Coun- 
cil may make appropriate findings and rec- 
ommendations to the contracting States con- 
cerned. If thereafter a contracting State con- 
cerned shall in the opinion of the Council 
unreasonably fail to take suitable corrective 
action, the Council may recommend to the 
Assembly of the above-mentioned Organization 
that such contracting State be suspended from 
its rights and privileges under this Agreement 
until such action has been taken. The As- 


Among Delegates at Chicag 
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Philippine Commonwealth chairman. 





Impostor! 


Industry circles are getting a big 
kick out of the incident at the In- 
ternational Aviation Conference in 
Chicago when a salesman for a cer- 
tain aircraft company decided to 
make a call on the open house ex- 
hibit of a rival company in a neigh- 
boring hotel. The salesman was 
not known personally to members of 
the rival company’s personnel—and 
the gag worked. 

The salesman pinned on his lapel 
an official delegate badge and listed 
himself as a French airline execu- 
tive. Greeted effusively by the re- 
ceptionist, he was made welcome 
immediately and proceeded to eat 
and drink on the rival company 
while being shown drawings and 
charts of the rival airplane. All 
this time he was blurting out 
broken English and insulting the 
rival company’s products at a great 
rate. Not being in a position to 
argue unduly with a prospective 
customer, the rival company sales- 
men swallowed their pride and did 
their best. The gag lasted for some 
time until one of the hosts became 
inquisitive and asked more detailed 
questions about their guest. It’s a 
wonder there wasn’t a shooting. 











. 
sembly by a two-thirds vote may so suspend 
such contracting State for such period of time 
as it may deem proper or until the Council 
shall find that corrective action has been taken 
by such State. 


Section 2 


If any disagreement between two or more 
contracting States relating to the interpreta- 
tion or application of this Agreement cannot 
be settled by negotiation, the provisions of 
Chapter XVIII of the above-mentioned Con- 
vention shall be applicable in the same manner 
as provided therein with reference to any 
disagreement relating to the interpretation or 
application of the above-mentioned Conven- 
tion. 


Article Ill 


This Agreement shall remain in force as long 
as the above mentioned Convention; provided, 
however, that any contracting State, a party 
to the present Agreement, may denounce it on 
one year’s notice given by it to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, which 
shall at once inform all other contracting States 
of such notice and withdrawal. 


Article IV 


Pending the coming into force of the above- 
mentioned Convention, all references to it 
herein, other than those contained in Article 
II, Section 2, and Article V, shall be deemed 
to be references to the Interim Agreement on 
International Civil Aviation drawn up at 
Chicago on December 7, 1944; and references 
to the International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion, the Assembly, and the Council shall be 
deemed to be references to the Provisional 
International Civil Aviation Organization, the 
Interim Assembly, and Interim Council, re- 
spectively. 


Article V 


For the purposes of this Agreement, “‘terri- 
tory” shall be defined as in Article 2 of the 
above-mentioned Convention. 


Article VI 


(Signatures and Acceptances) 

The undersigned delegates to the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Conference, convened in 
Chicago on November 1, 1944, have affixed 
their signatures to this Agreement with the 
understanding that the Government of the 
United States of America shall be informed at 
the earliest possible date by each of the gov- 
ernments on whose behalf the Agreement has 
been signed whether siignature on its behalf 
shall constitute an acceptance of the Agree- 
ment by that government and an obligation 
binding upon it. 

Any State a member of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization may accept the 
present Agreement as an obligation binding 
upon it by notification of its acceptance to 
the Government of the United States, and such 
acceptance shall become effective upon the date 
of the receipt of such notification by that 
Government. 

This Agreement shall come into force as 
between contracting States upon its acceptance 
by each of them. Thereafter it shall become 
binding as to each other State indicating its 
acceptance to the Government of the United 
States on the date of the receipt of the ac- 
ceptance by that Government. The Govern- 
ment of the United States shall inform all 
signatory and accepting States of the date of 
all acceptances of the Agreement, and of the 
date on which it comes into force for each 
accepting State. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the undersigned, 
having been duly authorized, sign this Agree- 
ment on behalf of their respective govern- 
ments on the dates appearing opposite their 
respective signatures. 

DONE at Chicago the seventh day of Decem- 
ber, 1944, in the English language. A text 
darwn up in the English, French, and Spanish 
languages, each of which shall be of equal 
authenticity, shall be opened for signature at 
Washington, D. C. Both texts shall be de- 
posited in the archives of the Government of 
the United States of America, and certified 
copies shall be transmitted by that Govern- 
ment to the governments of all the States 
which may sign or accept this Agreement 


. 





° Left to right: Carlos Icaza Arosemena, chairman of the delegation from Panama; Agnar Kofoed- 


Hansen, delegate from Iceland; M. P. L. Steenberghe, Netherlands Chairman; and Jaime Hern- 
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Each made important contributions toward an international understanding. 
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Five Documents Emerge from World Conference 


signers are Latin American countries. 
However, two other important signatures 
were attached—Sweden and China—and 
it is expected that several other key na- 
tions may sign. 

“I am bold to think that history will 
approach the work of this conference 
with respect,” said Adolf A. Berle, Jr., 
conference president and head of the U. 
S. delegation, in closing the meeting. “It 
has put an end to the era of anarchy in 
the air. 

“When we met, the air of every country 
was closed to every other country. Every 
plane which passed its own national 
border was assumed to be an enemy. 

“Little burrows had been cut through 
air frontiers by private concessions 
granted as favors to private companies, 
or occasionally to favorite governments. 
These special privileges—for that is what 
they were— had begun to be the founda- 
tion of companies not unlike the imperial- 
ist trading companies of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. There was serious danger that 
the air of the world would become an 
instrument by which the few could ex- 
ploit the many. The air, which is God’s 
gift to everyone, was in danger of be- 
coming a method of levying tribute on 
the masses of the world. 

“In this situation there was danger that 
the historic pattern would repeat itself; 
that trading concessions would mix with 
political concessions and diplomatic in- 
trigue; and that these in turn would lead 
in future decades to wars. This was the 
early history of the sea... . 

‘Foundation for Freedom’ 

“I believe it will be found that without 
having to undergo two centuries of war 
and terror, we have begun to lay a 
foundation for freedom under law in air 
transport . . 

“The day of secret diplomacy in the air 
is past . We met in the 17th century 
in the air. We close in the 20th century 
in the air. We met in an era of diplomatic 
intrigue and private monopolistic privil- 
ege. We close in an era of open conven- 
ants and equal opportunity and status 

“ . . . when we leave this conference 
we can say to our airmen throughout the 
world, not that there is a legal and diplo- 
matic wrangle ahead but that they can 
go out and fly their craft in peaceful 
service.” 

During the last week of November, it 
seemed that the conference had reached 
an impasse. Britain was insisting upon 
traffic quotas (the right, for example, to 
furnish capacity to carry half the traffic 
originating in New York for London, and 
vice versa). She was insisting that load 
factor between two points must exceed 
65% before another schedule could be 
added, and that traffic between inter- 
mediate points—fifth freedom  traffic— 
could not be counted in reaching this 
65%. In other words, on a New York- 
London-Paris-Cairo route, the only way 
a U. S. line could increase Paris-Cairo 
schedules would be to have a 65% load 
factor on New York-Cairo business— 
business originating in the home country. 
Britain insisted that her plan protected 
the small nations. 
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Nearly a Thousand 


A total of 955 persons, including 
delegates, advisers, secretaries, mili- 
tary personnel, and press, attended 
the International Aviation Confer- 
ence in Chicago. Membership of 
foreign delegations numbered 346 
officials and 93 clerks. The U. S. 
delegation totaled 40 officials and 12 
clerks. General secretariat person- 
nel numbered 182. There were 124 
military personnel at the confer- 
ence. Of these, 59 were military 
police who patrol corridors and 
guard meeting rooms. The con- 
ference mimeograph operators, 19 in 
number, were military personnel, as 
were 18 assemblers and 18 couriers. 
The press registered, including 
photographers, totaled 153, plus five 
OWI employes. There were 54 
countries participating in the con- 
ference, including the Danish Minis-~ 
ter and the Thai Minister: The 
three countries having the largest 
representation were the U. S., Uni- 
ted Kingdom, and Canada, in that 
order. The U. S. had nine delegates, 
25 advisors, experts and consultants, 
six secretaries, and 12 clerks. United 
Kingdom had seven delegates, 26 
advisers, and 27 clerks. Canada 
brought three delegates, 23 advisers, 
four secretaries and seven clerks. 











The U. S., attempting to meet the Brit- 
ish, had agreed to quotas and to the 65% 
“escalator.” However, the U. S. insisted 
that intermediate busimess should be 
counted for escalation. Otherwise, it was 


argued, planes on long-line routes would 
be operating almost empty by the time 
they reached the end of the line. 





China-U. S. Conversation— © a o |. 


Ching- 
yee Liu, Counselor of the Chinese Com- 
mission on Aeronautical Affairs, is shown 


with John T. Morgan, chief of the Certifi- 
cation Section, CAA, at Chicago. 
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In between were the Canadians with a 
compromise proposal, which leaned to 
ward the American plan, and which Brit- 
ain found unacceptable. 

On Nov. 29 there was a sudden shift 
of position. The U. S. seemed to realiz 
that she had compromised too far an 
discovered that a number of small nations 
thought likewise. Berle, in one of his 
strongest speeches, told these facts to 3 
closed session of the conference. The re- 
sult was that the U. S. withdrew he 
compromise and presented the Five Free- 
doms document on a take-it-or-leave-it 
basis. The proposal was presented as 2 
separate document so that nations no 
prepared to sign—including Britain—could 
sign the convention. 

By its shift, the U. S. returned to what 
had, in effect, been its original position— 
free and open competition. 

Britain countered by proposing that 
escalation should be different on different 
routes, hinting that perhaps intermediate 
traffic could be included on some routes 
The world organization, Britain said 
should decide these matters. Thus Britain 
also returned to her original demand for 
a world organization with strong powers 


Several Nations Ready Dec. 2 


On Dec. 2, both the U. S. and Britain 
were ready to turn escalators and other 
controversial matters over to the Interim 
Council for study and to present the in- 
terim agreement, the convention and the 
Five Freedoms agreement to the confer- 
ence. Several nations at that time hai 
indicated willingness to sign all three 
There had been little, if any, talk of « 
Two Freedoms document. 

However, at a plenary session of thre 
committees, Mayor LaGuardia of th 
American delegation presented his second 
strong plea for the conference to stay at 
work. 

“Let’s not quit now. Let’s make this 
last effort,” he said. The fact remained 
he pointed out; “that we haven't estab- 
lished a fundamental principle of aif 
transport.” He asserted that “we've built 
the hangar; we have all the navigation 
instruments; we’ve provided for weather 
reports, but we haven’t got a plane.” 

Just because the U. S. and Britain dis- 
agreed on Fifth Freedom traffic was n0 
reason to jettison the first two freedoms, 
LaGuardia said. 

The result of his speech was a motion 
by The Netherlands to have the first two 
freedoms written. into a document. This 
was later accomplished and resulted in 
24 nations, as of Dec. 11, opening-up their 
territories for innocent passage and tech- 
nical stop. 


Nice Work, Harold! 


One of the busiest CAA representatives 
at the International Aviation Conference 
was CAA Press Photographer Harold 
Wingo. The official pictorial record of 
the conference was made by Wingo, who 
reports that difficulties with language 
alone made the assignment a “photog- 
rapher’s nightmare.” 
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Berle Resigns; Clayton 
To Report to President 
On All Aviation Matters 


The resignation of Adolf A. Berle, Jr. 
as Assistant Secretary of State was an- 
nounced Dec. 4, three days before the 
close of the International Civil Aviation 
Conference. Berle was president of the 
Conference and head of the American 
delegation and has been credited with 
doing an outstanding job in both positions. 

William L. Clayton was nominated by 
President Roosevelt to succeed Berle and 
jt was announced that Clayton will report 
directly to the President on aviation mat- 
ters. As this issue went to press, the 
nomination of Clayton, who is retiring as 
Surplus War Property Administrator, had 
not been approved by the Senate and 
there were indications that some Sena- 
tors might fight the move. 

Berle told the press in Chicago that, as 
far as he knew, his resignation would 
have “no effect whatever on the aviation 
policy of the United States.” Asked for 
comment on his resignation, Berle pointed 
out that the State Department is being 
reorganized in connection with the new 
Secretary of State, “as is usual.” Authori- 
tative sources said that Berle has been 
offered the post of Ambassador to Brazil, 
but has, as yet, made no decision. 

As Assistant Secretary of State, Berle 
handled bilateral aviation talks between 
this government and Britain, China, Russia 
and several other countries. President 
Roosevelt asserted that Berle’s part in the 
international conference had been played 
“with skill and ability.” 


International Airlines 
Draw Plans for New 
Operators’ Association 


A drafting committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of eight U. S. and foreign air- 
lines started work in Washington Dec. 
ll to draw up the form of a new world- 
wide organization of airline operators. 

Representatives of 21 U. S. and foreign 
companies met in Chicago Dec. 7 fol- 
lowing the International Civil Aviation 
Conference and appointed the following 
members of the drafting committee: 

Pedro Chapa, Mexico, representing Com- 
pania Mexicana de Aviacion; John Cooper, 
Pan American Airways; Ferdinand Floco, 
Air France; Henryk Gorecki, Polish Air- 
line; Luis Machado, Cuba, representing 
Expreso Aereo Inter-Americano; J. R. 
McCrindle, British Overseas Airways Cor- 
poration; Per Norlin, ABA Swedish Air- 
line, and John Slater, American Export 
Airlines, 

Officials of existing international organi- 
zations are acting as advisers to the group. 
D. Goedhius, of International Air Trans- 
port Association, an organization that has 
been in existence in Europe for over two 
decades; F. W. Farey-Jones, of the Con- 
ference of International Air Traffic Oper- 
ators, a newly-formed group with head- 
quarters in London, and Col. E. S. Gorrell, 
president of the Air Transport Association 
of America, are among those assisting. 

Col. Gorrell told the Chicago meeting 
that the ATA “does not seek a place in 
the new organization and does not have 
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Pogue Foresees Aerial Taxi 
For Giving Local Service 


CAB Head Visions 
Non-Scheduled Plan 
In NATA Address 


By W. L. Russeii 


A®N AMBITIOUS ‘program to develop 
non-scheduled aviation during the 
coming year was launched at the fifth 
annual convention of the National Avia- 
tion ——— Association in St. Louis Dec. 
5 to 9. 

The Association recommended that: the 
Civil Aeronautics Board broaden its pol- 
icies to include on an “equal and equitable 
basis the problems of non-scheduled air 
commerce; aviation legislation be kept to 
a minimum; the of surplus mili- 
tary aircraft be through established deal- 
ers; a policy be adopted to enable veterans 
to pursue flight training at any approved 
school; requirements for private pilots be 
revised both in regard to physical con- 
dition and aeronautical skill. 

L. Welch Pogue, CAB chairman, in an 
address read ‘by Russel] Adams, assistant 
director of the CAB’s economic bureau, 
said that while emphasis was being placed 
on feeder line proposals, the aspects of 
non-scheduled operations, which he de- 
scribed as playing an important part in 
the development of a national air pattern, 
were being overlooked. 

Pogue said that his thinking was along 
the lines of “something in the nature of 
a glorified regional taxi service by air 
. . . largely between points where no 
scheduled air services exist. 

“If the traffic between particular points 
becomes sizeable and regular, an applica- 
tion can always be filed with the CAB 
seeking authority to conduct a regularly 
scheduled service.” 

Pogue declared that air transportation 
must in the course of time be made rea- 
sonably available to the entire population 
of the U. S. He said he did not neces- 
sarily endorse “a nation-wide rural route 
of the air for the carriage of passengers, 
mail and cargo” to accomplish this end, 
but added that “we cannot have the na- 
tion half-clothed with air service.” 

“For me, the most interesting question 
arising from a consideration of the charter 
operations is this: To what extent can 
non-scheduled air transportation con- 
tribute to a solution of the problem of 
local air service? For some years at least, 
I simply do not believe that a scheduled 
air route stopping at small cities every 
few miles is going to offer effective com- 
petition to the short-haul advantages of 
railroads, buses, and private automobiles. 

“T do have the conviction, however, that 
there will be frequent but irregular de- 





a fixed opinion as to the character of that 
organization. We are anxious only that 
such an organization of operators be 
formed.” 

The draft prepared by the committee 
will be presented to airlines of Allied 
and neutral nations for comment. 
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mands for air service to and from small 
cities which in any particular region and 
in the aggregate will be sizeable.” 

Pogue said the thinking in connection 
with the development of air transporta- 
tion should not be limited “by the ruts 
of habit formed in the track and road 
routes of surface transportation.” This he 
said is particularly true of service to small 
communities, where air routes should not 
be restricted to a set pattern, but by 
traffic demands. 

“I believe that non-scheduled operations 
offer the possibility of developing a con- 
siderable business in the small communi- 
ties,” he declared. “Sharply seasonal or 
sporadic and highly localized traffic give 
the non-scheduled operator a good chance 
to get business.” 

Pogue said it should be “unmistakably 
clear that I am not in any sense suggest- 
ing that our present domestic air trans- 
portation system needs no more service by 
scheduled carriers and that for the most 
part the balance of the country can be 
adequately served by non-scheduled op- 
erators . The whole thrust of my 
question is directed to the extent which 
non-scheduled air transportation can con- 
tribute to a solution to the problem of 
local service.” 

(Turn to next page) 





Col. Roscoe Turner Again 
Chosen NATA President 


Col. Roscoe Turner of Indianapolis was 
re-elected president of the National Avia- 
tion Trades Association at its convention 
in St. Louis last week. Beverly E. How- 
ard of Orangeburg, S. C., was chosen first 
vice president, and Norman Larson of 
Fresno, Cal., second vice president. 

The following governors, named by bal- 
lot before the convention, will hold office 
during the coming year: Howard T. Ailor 
of New York, first district; Clarence W. 
Ludwig of Tampa, second district; Arthur 
Currey of Galesburg, Ill., third district; 
John H. Burke of Oklahoma City, fourth 
district; F. C. Anderson of Des Moines, 
fifth district; John Schwaner of Beck- 
wourth, Calif, sixth district; and Mac 
Anderson of Ellenburg, Wash., seventh 
district. 


British Form Council 


Formation of an organization known as 
the Commonwealth Air Transport Council 
has been agreed upon by delegates of 
countries belonging to the British Com- 
monwealth in a continuation of Common- 
wealth air conversations in Montreal. A 
senior official responsible for aviation ad- 
ministration in each Commonwealth coun- 
try will comprise the council, which is 
expected to meet soon. Under review will 
be the accomplishments toward realization 
of a plan whereby the Commonwealth 
countries, cooperating but each running its 
own services, will see that their territories 
are linked with air routes under Com- 
monwealth management and operation. 
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William A. M. Burden, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce, declared in a speech 
read at the convention that the Federal 
Government intends to resume its civilian 
pilot training program at the “earliest 
possible moment consistent with military 
recuirements,” but on a modified scale. 

He said it was his thought that the 
Government should bear 75 per cent of 
the cost of the program, with the bal- 
ance to be paid by the sponsoring col- 
leges or the trainees. Placing the pro- 
gram under supervision of colleges will 
not mean that the training will be limited 
to college students, he em add- 
ing that in areas where there are not 
sufficient colleges to handle the program, 
-_ schools would have supervisory con- 
tro. 


Burden said the program could be put 
into effect under the renewed Civilian 
Pilot Training Act whenever Congress 
sees fit to make appropriations for that 
purpose, but that no proposals for the 
program had been placed before Congress 
as yet. 

Burden declared that the current state- 
ments directed at Federal regulation of 
private flying “represent loose and 
gerous thinking,” and that “the men in 
the CAA and CAB concerned with safety 
regulation have the development of avia- 
tion close to their hearts.” 

He said the CAA was “working ear- 
nestly to trim the rulebook to a minimum, 
with the guiding principle being that we 
are out to protect the general public and 
that we're willing to let any foolhardy 
person kill himself in a plane if he'll pick 
out a nice remote spot to crash.” 

The War Production Board is encour- 
aging to the extent possible a limited con- 
version to peacetime manufacturing so 
that skilled production teams can be kept 
intact for possible future emergency pro- 
duction uses Grover Loening, WPB Air- 
craft Consultant, declared. 

Loening said that the vagaries of war 
which one day promote unbridled op- 
timism and the next day inspire a need 
for stepped up production compel WPB 
to follow a program which will keep pro- 
duction umits together for a quick re- 
conversion to wartime manufacturing. 

“Where changes in the military pro- 
gram involving cutbacks necessitate the 
laying off of a lot of workers, it-is cer- 
tainly up to all of-us . . . either to see 
that these workers are transferred to 
where they are needed for war work, or 
if this is not possible, to see that they are 
kept on that winning team in that partic- 
ular factory by finding work for that fac- 
tory to do,” Loening declared. 

He said that is why WPB has stretched 
every point to allow manufacturers to 
develop prototypes of new products, and 
in aircraft all must be familiar with the 
many instances where the Board per- 
mitted manufacturers, on a_ laboratory 
status, to develop useful models which 
sooner or later will find a war value. 

“There are countless developments in a 
prototype way that can be done now by 
the aircraft industry in aiming at a peace- 
time product that would nevertheless have 
a war value,” he said. 

In this connection, Loening mentioned 
the helicopter, radar, with all of its blind 
landing implications, jet engine applica- 
tions to simplify and cheapen the private 
airplane, glider trains and what they may 
mean to air freight service of the future 
and better, faster and cheaper-to-run 
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New Division of CAA 
On Non-Scheduled Air 
Travel Is Advocated 


The “vast hodge-podge of confusion 
known to a long suffering public as the 
Civil Air Regulations” was attacked at 
the National Aviation Trades Association 
convention by William A. Ong of Kansas 
City, former NATA president. 

He declared that “we in the aviation 
industry are gathered about the festive 
board with our mouths watering for the 
feast, but there is a skeleton present, an 
omen of industrial death, its rattling bones 
held together with millions of yards of 
red tape, and its empty cranium stuffed 
with a vast hodge podge of confusion 
known to a long suffering public as the 
Civil Air Regulations.” 

In these words Ong summed up the 
often heard criticism of the regulations as 
expressed by many attending the con- 
vention. 

After citing that there will be one mil- 
lion Americans who know how to fly at 
the end of the war, and in addition there 
are new thousands learning to fly, Ong 
recommended to the Administrator of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration and the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Air 
that there be created a new division with- 
in the functional organization of the CAA, 
designated as the Division of Non-Sched- 
uled Aviation, and that the department 
be accountable directly and only to the 
Administrator. 

Ong declared that in 1940 non-sched- 
uled aviation represented 93% of the en- 
tire aircraft industry in number of planes. 
He quoted from the declaration of ‘policy 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 to 
show that the Act was intended to pro- 
mote all phases of aviation, but he con- 
tended that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has slighted non-scheduled aviation. He 
said the “flying public will no longer 
tolerate industrial strangulation by gov- 
ernment in lieu of sensible, helpful regu- 
lation. 

. Ong complained that the Safety Bureau, 
although instructed to amend the present 
regulations, has avoided the subject of 
physical requirement standards. “The 
medical section of the CAA considers a 
private pilot a menace if he sneezes while 
flying, and therefore hay fever victims are 
—— for student pilot certificates,” he 
said. 

CAA inspectors should be helpful pub- 
lic servants, not “hardboiled policemen,” 
he declared. 





commercial transports of all sizes which 
have a concurrent military value. 

“WPB has already tentatively sched- 
uled for revocation about 350 control or- 
ders out of the 500 on the books, as part 
of the post VE-Day planning. Many 
controls have to be retained because they 
are heavily concentrated in the fields 
where we are clear that continuing short- 
ages will require their retentions,” he said. 

Loening said that in the aircraft field, 
Continental Motors Corp., of Muskegon, 
Mich., is building a sizeable production 
of aircraft engines for civilian use—the 
Schweizer Aircraft Corp., Elmira Heights, 
N. Y., is building gliders, Grumman is 
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building 25 amphibians and several othe 
applications are in the process of develop. 
ment. In each case, he said, approval thus 
far of civilian production has been on the 
L-48 basis of necessity for the war effort, 
to keep our civilian economy up to par, 
or for use in training. There has not yet 
been instituted any spot authorization 
procedure on aircraft. 

Bowman R. Otto, secretary of the Feeder 
Airlines Association, recommended 4 
“complete coverage” program of airport 
development in order to demonstrate t 
the average citizen the benefits to be 
derived from such a program. 

Otto said there were a great many “ex- 
tremists” among feeder line applicants and 
the successful feeder operator must meet 
the high standards of public service which 
have been set by the air transport in- 
dustry. 

“The feeder operator that thinks he can 
successfully operate an airline that com- 
pares with our present day bus line serv- 
ice in passenger comfort and service, and 
depends solely upon the comparatively 
small time saving that will be realized in 
many cases, is, in my opinion, doomed to 
a rude and sad awakening.” 

Lt. Col. William Harding, director, Avia- 
tion Division, Surplus War Property Ad- 
ministration, declared that there will be 
no “Jenny” of this war. Aircraft has be- 
come increasingly specialized, he pointed 
out. 

He declared that most of the best sur- 
plus lightplanes and single engine cabin 
planes already have been sold; surplus 
aircraft will not be the mainstay of non- 
scheduled aviation after the war as they 
were after World War I; surplus military 
trainers are suitable only for the purpose 
for which they were built, and the latest 
and best should be distributed under a 
Government sponsored training plan; 
multi-engine planes suitable for feeder 
line operation will not be available in 
quantity until after the end of the wa 
with Germany, except the Cessna UC % 
which now is available; the Government 
proposes to distribute surplus engines, 
propellers, instruments and other parts 
and equipment through normal trade 
channels, starting with the original manu- 
facturer, down through the distributor and 
dealer; and a plan for distribution -of 
aviation material for classroom use in tax- 
supported institutions is going forward. 

Thomas H. Beck. president of the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., giving the 
principal address at the convention ban- 
quet, urged the aviation industry to quit 
“selling each other,” and to concentrate 
on selling the public on wanting to fly, 
and wanting to buy a plane for utility 
value. He appealed for the simplification 
of regulations and elimination of “gadgets” 
from personal planes. 

Col. Roscoe Turner, NATA president, in 
his annual report declared: “We must 
build airports, provide service, reduce 
regulations to a minimum, provide intef- 
mediate transportation, increase the utility 
of our product to a usable level, and con- 
tinue to make pilots of our buying public 
before we can gain any considerable 
volume.” 

In warning that it is unlikely that air- 
craft of novel design embodying features 
of greatly increased utility to the private 
owner will be forthcoming for a consider- 
able period, Col. Turner foresaw many 
growing pains ahead for the industry m 
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the coming year. He said it is time to 
stop fantastic “Buck Rogers” postwar 
planning and begin to make solid prog- 
ress. 
In mapping a program, Col. Turner 
stressed the need for a revived enterprise 
like the Civilian Pilot Training Program 
for efforts to reduce regulations, and to 
propose means for the promotion of non- 
scheduled aviation by the CAA. 
George L. Patterson, of the Fifth Third 
Union Trust Co., Cincinnati, said a finance 
plan to carry the maximum appeal to the 
manufacturer, distributor, dealer or op- 
erator must have 10 essential factors: 
i—Reasonable rates (at lowest figures pos- 
sible) which will give the dealer competi- 
tive selling advantages. 

2—An undivided interest to promote customer 
goodwill and repeat buyers. 

3—Adequate maturities to keep monthly pay- 
ments at a minimum (Present Regulation 
W hardly permits this, but the regulation 
is a wartime emergency restriction). 

4—An efficient collection organization. 


5—Fast and accurate service on credit ap- 
provals. 

6—A complete whoiesale (floor planning) ar- 
rangement. 


7—A parts inventory finance program. 
8—An attractive demonstrator plan. 
$—Individual loan program for financing re- 


pairs, instrument fiying courses, and in- 
surance premiums. 
10—An all inclusive insurance program to 


protect the buyer's and the bank's equity 
in the plane. 





Johnson Personal Plane 
To Be Test-Flown Soon 


The new four-passenger 185 hp John- 
son Rocket personal plane will be test 
flown within the near future at Meacham 
Field, Fort Worth, Texas, according to an 
amouncement by the Rocket Aircraf! 
Sales Co. at the convention of the Na- 
tional Aviation Trades Association in St. 
Louis. 

The Johnson company has been flying a 
smaller plane for some time, and has work 
underway on a twin-engine plane. 

The specifications of the rocket model 
185 are: Span, 30 ft. 10 in.; length, 21 ft. 
6 in.; height, 104 in.; wing area, 142 sq. 





Peele - 


Johnson 


ft.; weight empty, 1,450 Ibs.; useful load, 
750 Ibs.; gross weight, 2,200 Ybs.; baggage, 
90 Ibs.; power plant, 6 cylinder, 185 hp 
opposed; fuel capacity, 56 gals.; cruising 
range, 950 mi.; retractable hydraulic tri- 
cycle type landing gear; tread 106 in.; au- 
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ADMA Maps Plans to Serve 
Big Market of Small Planes 


‘Discountitis’ Cure 
Urged as Means of 
Business Success 


FORECASTS of a huge potential market 
for personal planes and plans for serv- 
icing this market with finished aircraft, 
parts and accessories featured the second 
annual convention of the Aviation Dis- 
tributors and Manufacturers Association 
in St. Louis during the week of Dec. 4. 

Hundreds of operators, manufacturers 
and distributors attended the meetings 
and during the time not taken up by the 
official program they met in business con- 
ferences setting up contracts and pro- 
grams for operations during the coming 
year. More than 100 booths were placed 
in the Hotel Jefferson, headquarters for 
the convention. 

A minimum potential market of 125,000 
personal planes was predicted by Joseph 
T. Geuting Jr., vice president of General 
Aircraft Corp. Expressing scepticism of 
polls and surveys designed to determine 
the postwar sales of private aircraft, 
Geuting said that dependable information 
of this nature must be based on an 
analysis of the actual need people will 
have for a plane; whether they could rea- 
sonably afford to own one, and the pleas- 
ure it could give them. 

He said that his prediction of 125,000 
personal aircraft was based on such fac- 
tors as population, number of families, 
retail sales, available income to spend, 
auto ownership per 100 families, aircraft 
registrations by state, airport population 


by state and airports per 1,000 square 
miles per state. 
Before manufacturers “start making 


mental calculations” of their share of this 





185° 


tomatic controlled pitch proveller, con- 
stant s ; two-way radio; cruising 
speed, 185 mph; landing speed, 56 mph; 
rate of climb, initial, 2,000 ft. per min.; 
wing loading, 15.50 per sq. ft.; estimated 
delivery price, fully equipped, $5,000. 
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market, however, they must take into 
consideration the ability of geographical 
areas to absorb new aircraft and the abil- 
ity of the industry to produce aircraft in 
sufficient quantity in the first stages of 
the postwar market to fully attain such a 
potential, he said. 

Highlights from other speeches at the 
ADMA convention follow: Sydney Nes- 
bitt, Lear Avia, Inc.: “We have to be 
realistic about this thing called ‘service’ 
because by it, repeat business and profit- 
able sales are either made or lost.” 

He declared that in his opinion the 
servicing of aviation products in the field 
would be done by specialists, and ex- 
pressed doubt that one establishment could 
economically service al] parts that con- 
stitute a complete plane. If customers are 
to be satisfied and if a fixed base operator 
is going to be a distributor of aviation 
products, in addition to a complete plane, 
“he is going to have to set up a com- 
prehensive service station, or else have 
service available even if he has to farm 
out the work,” he said. 

“The fixed base operator serving the 
smaller towns should concentrate all his 
efforts toward operating aircraft and 
making his money this way, rather than 
attempting to run an uneconomical com- 
prehensive sales and service agency if he 
cannot afford to set it up on a competitive 
basis with the big fellows.” 

Nesbitt said that to give the private 
flyer service, regardless of who sells him 
a plane, must be the paramount consid- 
eration. 

R. D. Hicks, Continental Motors: He 
expressed grave doubts that the whole- 
sale dealer in aircraft parts and acces- 
sories could distribute lines of competing 
manufacturers, except in instances where 
the wholesaler cannot make money on the 
product of a single manufacturer. 

George A. Fernley, ADMA secretary- 
treasurer: In reporting on the activities 
of the organization, he said that the mem- 
bership now stands at 15 in the distribu- 
tors division and 42 in the manufacturers 
division. 

In discussing distribution channels, he 
declared: “I do not believe that the dis- 
tribution of aviation parts, supplies and 
equipment is going to be conducted any 
differently than the distribution of other 
lines, such as hardware, drugs, groceries 
dry goods, electrical supplies, plumbing 
and heating supplies, automotive equip- 
ment, etc. In all of these industries the 
wholesaler performs a necessary function.” 

Leslie E. Neville, Aviation Magazine: 
He said manufacturers of personal aircraft 
must improve their sales methods and 
set higher standards for their distributors 
and dealers. “They must dig into the 
lower income brackets with more realistic 
finance charges and lower insurance 
rates.” 

L. G. Mason, Aviation Supply Corp.: 
In discussing the question, “Are we selling 
parts and ecuipment or discounts?” said 
that the industry is suffering from an 
“insidious disease” known as “discountitis,” 
and called for a simplification of the com- 
plicated structure of discounts. He con- 
tended that the distributor, to effectively 
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serve the manufacturer, must have an 
adequate margin of profit. He declared 
that the distributor should remain out of 
such activities as the retail end of flying. 

Harvey Conover, Aviation Maintenance 
Magazine: “Despite frequent attacks from 
so-called economic experts, the wholesale 
distributor is fulfilling a role which has 
attained new importance since Pear] Har- 
bor.” He said the economic value of the 
distributor had been recognized by the 
WPB which assists him in keeping ade- 
quate stocks of tools, supplies and equip- 
ment available to war plants in his trading 
area. He said that his surveys among 
aviation distributors disclosed an average 
of 16,000 individual items carried in stock, 
adding that if 16,000 items were needed 
“to serve the. airport operator now when 
he is doing business under severe war 
restrictions, it’s not difficult to project the 
vest number of essential repair and serv- 
icing parts and supplies it will be nec- 
essary for him to stock when these re- 
strictions are removed. 

A. W. Lewis, Chief of the Aircraft Pri- 
orities Branch, Aircraft Division, WPB: 
“The prime function of the Aircraft Divi- 
sion, WPB, will be, together with the 
Armed Services, to assure the production 
of aircraft products necessary to defeat the 
enemy,” he declared. 

Lewis said that with the cutbacks and 
terminations that are on hand and will 
continue because of changing tactical re- 
quirements and elements of military sup- 
ply, the problems of essential civilian 
needs will have to be considered. In act- 
ing as a service division to military de- 





New ADMA Officers—Officers elected by the Aviation Distributors and Manu- 


facturers' Association are: 


Seated, left to right: R. V. 


Trader, Pittsburgh, vice-president; Tom Duggan, Cleveland, president; Ray Snyder, Chicago, 
member of advisory board, and Richard N. Bomberger, Lititz, Pa., vice-president. Directors 


are: Left to right, standing: 


Front row, T. G. Tynan, Philadelphia; W. F. Scott, Jr., Robert- 


son, Mo.; Sydney Nesbitt, New York; R. B. Kenty, Dallas; C. B. Van Dusen, Minneapolis; 
L. G. Mason, Hapeville, Ga.; Rudy C. Mueller, Omaha. Back row, George Wilson, Chicago, 


A. W. Whitaker, Portland, former director, and R. D. Hicks, Muskegon, Mich. 


George A. 


Fernley, Philadelphia, secretary-treasurer, and H. P. Ladds, Cleveland, were not present 
when the picture was taken. 


mands the Division will undoubtedly have 
to: 

(1) Determine the present and antici- 
pated supply and requirements for civilian 
use. (2) Provide for the increase or 
adjustment of supply to meet essential 
civilian requirements. (3) Distribute the 





Stinson ‘Voyager 


125’ Shown 


At ADMA Meeting in St. Louis 


HE VOYAGER 125, a new Stinson 

family type airplane, was demonstrated 
to the Aviation Distributors and Manu- 
facturers Association last fortnight in St. 
Louis. Announced as the first postwar 
lightplane designed by Stinson Division 
of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., 
company officials state the new craft com- 
bines the safety and reliability of the 
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can begin as soon as wartime restrictions 
are removed, and planes will be produced 
90 days later, James G. Welsch, sales di- 
rector, stated. 

Other specifications include: wing span, 
34 feet; fuselage length, 23’ 6”; gross 
weight, 1,875 lbs.; maximum speed, 123 
mph. at sea level; cruising speed, 112 
mph. at 83% power; fuel capacity (max.), 





The Voyager 125 


pre-war Stinson Voyager with the rug- 
gedness and utility of the company’s “Fly- 
ing Jeep,” used by the Army for observa- 
tion, utility and ambulance services. 

The new plane is powered by a 125 hp. 
Lycoming engine, cruises at 112 mph. and 
has a range of 470 miles. It has acccom- 
modations for a pilot and two passengers, 
and space for baggage beneath the back 
seat. Production of the new Voyager 125 
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40 gallons or 4.2 hours or 470 miles; rate 
of climb, 750 feet per minute at sea level; 
service ceiling, 14,000 feet; takeoff run, 
545 feet with flaps down; landing roll, 265 
feet with flaps down; stalling speed, 51.5 
mph. with flaps down; weight empty, 1,118 
pounds; useful load 757 pounds, divided 
as follows: pilot 170; passengers 340; fuel 
180, oi] 15, and baggage 52. 
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available supply for civilian use. (4) Ad- 
minister war production orders relating to 
civilian aircraft, aircraft products and air- 
craft facilities. 

Lewis stated that until V-E Day, the 
extent to which authorized production 
will be under L-48 is contingent upon 
essential use demands placed upon WPB 
and upon War Manpower Commission 
clearance on the use and availability of 
manpower. 

Speaking of the re-organization in the 
Aircraft Priorities branch, Lewis told the 
meeting that E. W. Ruddick is the Ad- 
ministrator of Order L-48 and doing a 
good job. Authorized production sched- 
ules for essential civilian production have 
been issued to the U. S. Propeller Co., 
Sensenich Brothers, G. B: Lewis Co. 
Fahlin Manufacturing Co., Flottorp Manu- 
facturing Co. Grumman Aircraft En- 
gineering Corp. and Schweizer Aircraft 
Corp., he stated. Several more cases are 
under consideration at the moment. 

Robert V. Trader, Bob Trader Aero Sup- 
ply: “An airport operator is a pioneer 
willing to take a chance, otherwise he 
would not be in aviation,” Trader said in 
discussing distributor aids to customers. 
“Times are changing and soon the suc- 
cessful commercial operator in aviation is 
going to be the one who includes in his 
program some good business principles 
that will assure him a profitable business.” 

Trader advised operators to: study all 
possible sources of airport revenue, be 
patient and don’t shoot too high, don’t 
compete with your customers, study better 
operating methods, put up road signboards 
so your airport can be found, keep han- 
gars and offices neat, be pleasant, make 
waiting rooms more pleasant, perfect a 
simplified system for the operation, have 
an advertising program, use showcase dis- 
plays, advise instructors not to use Army 
tactics of barking at students but be 
salesmen instead. 

The ADMA voted to inaugurate a semi- 
annual business meeting in June and 
again hold its annual convention concur- 
rently with that of the National Aviation 
Trades Association next year. 
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Eighteen years is not a long 
time, when you consider this 
country’s historical background, 
but in the swift-changing era of 
aviation it is enough to make 
one a veteran. 

United Air Lines was started 
in 1926. Within these years, 
United has many times been 
first in the pioneering and de- 
velopment of improvements in 
airline transportation. 

United was the first, and for 
ten years, the only coast-to-coast 








AT HOME IN THE SKIES 


airline ...it was the first to em- 
ploy stewardesses.. first to adopt 
two-way radio ... first to intro- 
duce a 3-mile-a-minute, twin- 
engine airplane. 

And now, as soon as war 
conditions permit their con- 
struction, you'll cruise in huge 
4-engine planes with luxurious 
accommodations for 44 to 50 
passengers .. . at speeds up to 
300 miles an hour. They’re com- 
ing ... Mainliners destined to 
revolutionize air transportation. 
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¥ are blazing new trails 
in POWER CONTROLS 


[Jnozr the rigorous, exacting requirements of 
military aircraft, power controls developed by 
AAC engineers have proven their superiority. 
In all the theaters of war, from Alaska to the 
African deserts, they have set new records in 


performance and dependability. 


With the background of this war-tested “know 
how”, AAC engineers are now blazing new trails 
in the development of many other types of 


engineered power controls—hydrau- 
lic, air, vacuum and electric. Tomor- 
row’s trucks, trailers and buses... 
marine craft... Diesel and gas engines 
... airplanes . . . industrial machinery 
and equipment ...will be equipped 
with these controls, to make opera- 
tions easier, safer, more efficient and 
more economical. 


AAC engineers are at your service, 


to help you with your own power 


controls problems now or after the 
war. Just ask for an AAC POWER 
CONTROLS ENGINEER. And write 
for further information concerning 
our new air brake equipment and 
other AAC engineered power controls. 


{Above} Treadle 
Type Air Brake 


Valve. 


{Left} Relay 
Emergency Air 
Brake Valve. 


{Below} Finger- 
tip Trailer Brake 
Control. 


POWER CONTROLS 


DIVISION 


WA. BURBANK, CALIF. 


/ CCESSORIES 


CONTROLS « PRECISION RADIO and ELECTRONICS 


N. Y. 


(\ 


/ORPORATION 


Kansas City, Kans. Cable Address: AACPRO 




















Taylorcraft Builds Four-Passenger 
Family Plane Known As Model 15 


The B-12-B’s cabin is 4% 
inches wider than that of its predecessor. 

Now in the process of development is 
the third member of the Taylorcraft line 


A NEW POSTWAR four passenger 
“family plane,” built by the Taylor- 
craft Aviation Corp. of Alliance, Ohio, was 
on exhibition at the National Aviation 
Trades Association convention in St. Louis 
last week. 

The plane is known as the Model 15 
monoplane. Company officials flew to the 
convention from Alliance in the Model 
15 and in the two passenger Model 
B-12-B, the second of the company’s 
three-model line of postwar planes. The 
planes were on display at the Curtiss- 
Parks Airport in East St. Louis. 

The four passenger plane is intended for 
the $4000 price bracket. It is the first 
four passenger, craft put on the market 
by Taylorcraft. The ship is powered with 
a 125 hp. direct-drive horizontally-opposed 
engine. Its cruising speed is announced 
as 112 mph. at 2300 rpm., with top speed 
of 125 mph. at 2550 rpm. It is described 
as landing as slowly as 40 mph. A 38- 
gallon fuel capacity gives the ‘plane a 
cruising range of approximately 5% hours. 
It is equipped with an electric starter, 
generator and two-way radio. 

Rear passengers enter by stepping in 
from the ground, there being a front door 
and a rear door. The floor of the rear 
cabin is only 15 inches from the ground. 

The wing has slots and slotted flaps. A 
high degree of vision for pilot and pas- 
sengers is obtained by the use of a one- 
piece molded Plexiglass windshield and 
the elimination of all but one of the fuse- 
lage tubes usually used in the forward 
cabin structure of this type of construc- 
tion. 

Specifications of the Model 15 are: wing 
span, 36 ft., 6 in.; wing area, 190 sq. ft.; 
length, 23 ft.; height, 7 ft. 3 in.; fuel ca- 
pacity, 20 gal., provisional, 38 gal.; weight 
(empty), 1275 Ibs.; and weight (gross), 
2100 lbs. 

The two-place Model B-12-B is an en- 
larged and refashioned version of the 
B-12 Deluxe. The new model has a 75 
hp. engine as compared with 65 hp. in the 





‘Special Governor’s Group 
Studying Need for State 


Air Commission in Indiana 


Public hearings by a specially ap- 
pointed Governor’s Aviation Commission 
are being held in Indiana to determine 
the need and advisability of establishing 
a state aviation commission empowered 
with authority to promote and regulate 
aviation in the Hoosier state. 

The hearings were started late last 
month and will continue into December 
before all parts of the state have had an 
opportunity to be heard. Witnesses, gen- 
erally, have been unanimous in their rec- 
ommendations that the legally constituted 
commission should be separate from the 
Public Service Commission, State High- 
way Commission or any present state 
regulatory body. There have been marked 
differences of opinion as to the degree 
of state regulation required. 


prewar ship. 


to be offered the postwar public. It will 
be a two-place all metal side-by-side 
utility plane. It is intended for both 
training and private flying purposes. 
Engine probably will be 65 hp. A single 
wing strut will be featured. 


Warwick Described 


The Warwick airplane, used by the 
British in sea rescue service, has been 
described by the British Air Commission 
in Washington as follows: Midwing mono- 
plane, single fin and rudder, geedetic 
construction, span 96’ 9”, length 72’ 3”, 
height 18’ 6”, wing area 1020 sq. ft., 
weight about 43,000 lbs, two Pratt & 
Whitney double Wasp, 1850 hp. engines, 
crew of seven, three gun turrets, carries 
airborne lifeboat. The plane was designed 
by Vickers Armstrongs and in addition to 
rescue work, has been used for general 
reconnaissance purposes. 


New NAA Department 


National Aeronautic Association has an- 
nounced the formation of a chapter serv- 
ice department to provide general and 
technical aviation information for local 
units of NAA. The new division will 
stress private flying and landing facility 
development through a series of chapter 
service bulletins, an airport digest, an 
airport consultation service and a series 
of chapter and state council organization 
manuals. 


Few Highway Departments 
Will Build Strips, Warns 


Michigan’s Aero Director 


The flight strip idea has been incor- 
porated in the highway bills (S. 2105 and 
HR 4915) for the purpose of justifying 
the need for a $1,950,000,000 highway 
appropriation, Sheldon B. Steers, direc- 
tor of the Michigan Board of Aeronau- 
tics, charges. 

“A very small portion of the total appro- 
priation will ever get into flight strips 
unless most highway departments are 
more airminded than I, for one, believe 
them to be,” he asserted. 

“We in aviation are desirous of having 
money made available for airport con- 
struction, but I think most of us are 
aware that Congress will ‘curtail any 
appropriation for airport construction, 
should these bills pass, on the assumption 
that aviation will have benefited con- 
siderably under the highway program,” 
Steers said. 

“Aviation interests resent the Public 
Roads Administration mixing into the 
airport construction business about as 
much as the roads and highway people 
would resent aviation dabbling in their 
particular field,” he added. 

While claiming that the Michigan 
Highway Department has been most co- 
operative, Steers pointed out that in 








many of the other 47 states, these de- 
partments have given little consideration 
to the need for access roads to airports. 
This, he contends, is indicative of lack of 
interest on the part of highway officials ; 
in airport development. 
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Fairchild Develops 4-Place Plane— ‘he M8, shown above, has been de 


company's experience in designing and producing the Cornell PT-I9 trainer. Announced at the 
NATA Convention in St. Louis, it will be put in production as soon as materials are released 
by the WPB. The design is of the low-wing type and will have space for four persons with the 
possibility of provisions for five for short range operations. 
to fly and will have a low landing speed. Easy entrance and exit will be 
Until the prototype has been completed and 
flown, many of the details will not be made public. Fairchild built more than 5,000 Cornells 
in four years at its Hagerstown, Md., plants for use by the AAF and 23 other nations. Four 
other contractors were engaged in manufacture of the PT-I9 and it is now being made in Brazil. 


craft will be ea 


provided as well as “exceptional visibility.” 
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Designed as a ‘family’ plane, the 
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INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURING, TESTING AND 
ELECTRONIC LABORATORY TESTS 








SORTING METALS, AND ELECTROLYTIC APPLICATIONS | 


T Gate for 155 volt single Compact size and ease of installation make this Rectopower 
























FOR INDUSTRIAL USE IN MAGNETIC CHUCKS, 


Mallory Rectopower Supply 


phase AC with outputs of 6, m i A 
12,24 and 32 volts DC cur- an ideal DC power supply for every application. It furnishes 


tat 10 25 ° ° 
pie eee DC current by means of “Time-Tried and Proven” Mallory 


ac oo ee goee magnesium copper sulphide dry disc rectifiers. And that 


AC with outputs of 12, 24 


and 32 volts DC current at means longer life, greater operating efficiency, because of 
50 amperes. , ; si . 
the absence of moving parts. For DC power supplies that 
y entail no worries about current variations or power failures, 
2 : see your Mallory distributor, or write direct. 
If you can’t invade, invest! P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
—Buy War Bonds “Rectostarter is the registered trademark of P:R. Mallory & Co.. Ine 


fier units for usc im starting internal combustion engines 








PR MALLORY &CO inc MAGNESIUM COPPER SULPHIDE RECTIFIERS— 
A L L Oo EF STATIONARY AND PORTABLE D. C. POWER SUPPLIES— ~ 
BATTERY CHARGERS AND AVIATION’ RECTOSTARTERS* 

















Gen. Arnold Pays Tribute 
To 900 Who Were W ASP’s 


In ceremonies at Sweetwater, Texas, 
marking the close of the Women’s Airforce 
Service Pilot program, Gen. H. H. Arnold, 
chief of the Army Air Forces, paid tribute 
to the 900 women whom he said had flown 
“everything from AT-6’s to B-29’s during 
a great pioneering venture. 

“I want to stress how valuable I believe 
this whole WASP program has been for 
the country. If another national emer- 
gency arises . . . we will not again look 
upon a women’s flying organization as 
experimental. We will know that they can 
handle our fastest fighters, our heaviest 

rs; we will know that they are 
capable of ferrying, target towing, flying 
training, test flying, and the countless 
other activities which you have proved 
you can do,” Gen. Arnold said. 

Gen. Arnold commended Jacqueline 
Cochran, the WASP director, for her work 
in organizing and directing the corps and 
spoke feelingly with reference to the 37 
WASPs who died during the service. 


Those Aiding Development 
Of ’Ports to Get Awards 
From NAA; Haire Donor 


Cash awards aggregating $7,500 will be 
given by National Aeronautics Associa- 
tion for outstanding contributions to the 
nation’s airport 
development in 
1945. The awards 
are being donated 
by Andrew J. 
Haire, president of 
Haire Publishing 
Co., New York. 
Winners of the 
three top prizes of 
$5,000, $1,000 and 
$500 each will re- 
ceive honorable 
mention certif- 

Haire icates. 
NAA will ap- 
point a committee of aviation leaders to 
formulate rules in the competition. 











cified points on three routes. These routes are: |. New York-Lisbon-Madrid-Barcelona, with the 
2. New York-Lisbon-Madrid, and beyond to Algiers and eastward, with return privileges. 3. New York or Miami- 


with return privileges. 


Budd, Norden, Lewis, Goland 
Win ASME Service Awards 


Four manufacturers and _§ scientists, 
prominent in the aviation industry, were 
given distinguished service awards by 
the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers at its 65th annual meeting in Phila- 
delphia last fortnight. 

Edward G. Budd, president of Budd 
Manufacturing Co., received the highest 
award—the A.S.M.E. Medal for his “pio- 
neering development of the ‘shotwelding’ 
process. 

Carl L. Norden, inventor of the Norden 
precision bombsight, received the Holley 
medal for his work on the bombsight, the 
Norden automatic pilot and his designs 
for arresting gears and catapults. 

Dr. George W. Lewis, director of aero- 
nautical research for the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics, and 
Martin Goland, Jr., Curtiss-Wright Corp, 
were awarded the Spirit of St. Louis 
medal and the Spirit of St. Louis junior 
award, respectively. 
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U. S.-Spain ian Ai ___ The United States and Spain have signed the first postwar agreement on international air 

‘ s 9 Air Agreement transport operations. The signing was in Madrid Dec. 2 by the American Ambassador and 
the Spanish Foreign Minister and is for an executive agreement not requiring treaty action by the Senate. By the agreement, Spain grants 
to U. S. air carriers rights to engage in international air traffic, with rights to pick up and discharge passengers, mail and cargo, at spe- 


route continuing to Marseilles and beyond, 


South America-West Africa (Villa Cisneros in the Spanish African province of Rio del Oro)-Seville-Madrid-Barcelona, and beyond, with 
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2 lero ommmmepmmagee FRE. 


U think of him as a hero?... 

Sure. Brave and skilled? ... Sure. 

As a sound business man? ... Well, you 

can’t say — he’s only been out of college 
three years. ’ 

But already he is the head of a mil- 
lion dollar business. And he is not the 
boss’s nephew either. He came up the 
hard way...Nine grueling months at 
Randolph Field —sixteen hours a day, 


all work. Then his wings; and fly, fly, 
fly, work and learn. And then fight. 
Today is his birthday. He’s 24, a 
major, commanding a B-17 Heavy 
Bombardment Squadron in the Pacific. 
Under his command are 12 aircraft 
... total value 4 million dollars, plus 
astronomic quantities of gasoline, oil, 
ammunition, spare parts, trucks. And 
he is personally responsible for the 





smooth efficient running of it all. 

And more ...he is responsible for the 
well-being and the very lives of the 400 
men in his commend. 

Remember when we were 24? 

Esso Aviation Products salute this 
major, and the hundreds of thousands 
like him, not only on their flying skill, 
but on their magnificent job of leader- 
ship and administration. 


Head of a Multi-million Dollar Business 









minded organization. And second ... we back that.air-minded- ~ 
ness with the largest research operations in the business. One — 
out of every four allied combat planes flies on gasoline from nn 


the Esso refineries. 


ESSO LEADERSHIP in aviation petroleum products stems from 
two simple facts. First ...from the time we fueled the Wright 
brothers’ first flight at Kitty Hawk, this has been an air- 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 


SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED 





























Oakland Airport Plan for Future— 





Dark tones show the present Oakland (Calif.) Airport operations area, together with proj- 
ects now actually underway. Light tones show developments planned for postwar years. 








Blueprints for 2 Miami 
Airports Being Rushed; 
One Worth $10,000,000 


Two airport projects totaling $12,500,000 
were a step nearer realization in Miami 
last fortnight as city, county and port 
officials moved to weld together a post- 
war public works program. 

Most ambitious of the Miami projects 
is the proposed $10,000,000 Virginia Key 
airport-seaport. Col. B. C. Allin, Miami’s 
port director, already has submitted plans 
for the project, which has a $5,800,000 ap- 
propriation included in the rivers and 
harbors bill before Congress. The fed- 
eral money would be used for filling 
and bulkheading the island. 

Sen. Claude Pepper was reported ready 
to make a direct appeal to the White 
House to get the project started. Tenta- 
tive plans call for two 10,000-foot run- 
ways in addition to two shorter ones; 20 
hangars, a seaplane base, a _ half-mile 
raised concourse with shops and offices 
on both sides, auto parking space, a hotel, 
two beaches, an auditorium, a dormitory 
for aviation workers and causeways con- 
necting with Miami and Biscayne Key. 

Negotiations were reported nearing a 
final stage in the purchase of the 36th 
Street airport from Pan American Air- 
ways to be used as: an auxiliary field, 
possibly freight. Bonds will be issued 
on a self-liquidating basis with the air- 
port users footing the bill. The project 
is estimated to cost $2,500,000. 


Parks Leases Hoosier 
Field at Indianapolis 


Parks Aircraft Sales and Service has 
leased Hoosier Airport, oldest private 
flying field at Indianapolis, for 10 years 
with option to buy. 

The Parks organization of East St. 
Louis has been conducting limited op- 
erations at the airport for several weeks 
and will take over full control Jan. 1. 
Until that time, both the Parks organ- 
ization and Robert F. Shank, owner of 
Hoosier, will continue to operate there. 
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White Elephant Threat 
Seen at Some Airports 


Steps to prevent airports now being 
used by the Government from becoming 
“white elephants” when returned to mu- 
nicipalities after the war were discussed 
at a recent meeting of the aeronautics 
committee of the Monterey Bay Empire 
Association in California. 

Harry S. White of Palo Alto warned 
that volume air traffic must be developed 
to utilize these airports when they are 
released by the Army. He declared that 
the itinerant pilot will bring in a large 
amount of revenue to airports in the 
postwar period. 








Aerial Mapping Project 
For California Urged as 


Soon as Peace Returns 


Aerial mapping of California as a post- 
war project was discussed in Sacramento 
recently at a conference called by the 
State Reconstruction and Reemployment 
Commission. 

Col. Alexander R. Heron, director of 
the Commission, stressed the necessity for 
early planning to prepare a program of 
aerial mapping which can begin at the 
conclusion of the war, a program which 


will combine the facilities of the Army 
Engineers, Federal and State agencies and 
civic groups. 


“MR. SQUIER IS RESTLESS AGAIN TODAY | SEE. . . 





ALWAYS LED A VERY ACTIVE LIFE Y'KNOW!” 


Carl Squier, vice president of Lockheed Aircraft Corp., is recovering from an accident. 
The above cartoon is a product of an artist in one of the Lockheed plants. 
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Transportation of perishables 
by air becomes a highly interest- 
ing prospect as ton-mile costs 
shrink. Yet no commodity under 
consideration is so perishable as 
human vitality, which on extended 
trips wilts like lettuce or gardenias. 


Faster, Cyclone-powered jair . 


transport gives passengers a wide 
travel advantage in distance cov- 
ered before fatigue sets in. With 
still higher standards of commer- 
cial speed in sight for tomorrow, 
transportation to any part of the 
world will be possible with maxi- 


POWERS THE 


WRIGHT 


Faster and Fresher via Cyclones 


mum saving of passenger vitality. 

The accepted high-power engine 
for super-speed transport in such 
installations as the Boeing Super- 
fortress, Lockheed Constellation, 
Curtiss CW-20E Commando and 
Martin. Mars is the Cyclone 18, 
with a rating of more than 2200 
horsepower. True to Wright tradi- 
tion, the smooth-running Cyclone 
18 is thrifty of fuel and mainte- 
nance, and offers operators a pay- 
load bonus of two extra passengers 
over comparable power plants. 


Wright Cyclones pay their way. 


TONNAGE OF THE AIR 
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Cyclones Save 3 Ways 


LESS WEIGHT—-MORE PAYLOAD 
LOWER FUEL CONSUMPTION 
REDUCED MAINTENANCE 


WRIGHT 


Aircraft Engines 


Wright Aeronautical Corporation 


A Division of Curtiss-Wright Corporation 








Paterson, New Jersey, U.S.A. J 


























says M 
Vice Pres. of Operat 
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4s experience in New England 
over a period of years emphasizes 
the value of every pound of in- 
creased pay load. Each pound of 
unnecessary weight saved can mean 
that much more for passengers and 
cargo. For example, one pound of 
excess weight on the Boston-New 
York run, operated with 24-pas- 
senger DC-3’s on hourly schedules, 
could cost Northeast as much as 
$503.00 a year.” 





“One Pound 
Worth as Much 
aS §h 300 a | 
Year to NEA, 


ton H. Anderson 
ions Northeast Airlines 











Boots Nuts Save Up to 60 Lbs. Per Plane 


®@ Lighter, tougher, Boots step up cargo 
capacity. 

@ Meet all specifications of government avia- 
tion agencies. 

®@ Standard fastenings on all post-war com- 
mercial ships. 

@ Wartime standard nuts on all types of 
planes—fighters, bombers, transports. 

@ Can be used again and again—yet self- 
locking grip never slips. 

@ “Outlast the plane.” 


Motion Picture—“All Work And NoPlay"— 16 mm. 
sound—30 minutes. Write for information. 


SELF-LOCKING NUTS 


Boots Aircraft Nut Corporation, General Offices, New Canaan, Conn., Dept. G 


Representatives in New York . Chicago + Detroit 


Indianapolis . los Angeles . Kansas City 


















BOOTS STEEL ANCHOR NUT 


(W2S = 8-32) The comparable fibre nut 
is 151.2% heavier than this all-metal, 
steel self-locking nut. 





Send for Free Weight-Saving Booklet 


Actual weights of over 250 dif- 
ferent self-lecking nuts used in 
aireraft, comprehensively re- 
viewed for the convenience of 
aireraft designers, engineers, 
operating and maintenance per- 
sonnel. Copy will be sent you, 
free, on request. 








Toronto . Montreal . Vancouver 
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Report from Australia 





Airlines Unite for Fight Against 


Socialization; Government Assailed 


Charge ‘Big Four’, Not 
Labour Party, Dictated 
That They be Acquired 


By N. Hucues-Jones 


jf BLSOURNE—Australia airline opera- 
tors, hitherto divided between them- 
selves, have united to fight compulsory 
acquisition by the Federal government of 
all interstate airlines, and have indicated 
they intend to take the matter to the 
Privy Council if necessary. The opera- 
tors have described the government’s de- 
cision against private enterprise as “an- 
other Pearl Harbor.” 

Prime Minister Curtin and other minis- 
ters repeatedly had assured the country 
that nothing would be done to implement 
Labour’s policy of socializing industry 
during the life of the present parliament. 
Various companies had been negotiating 
with the government regarding varied 
phases of their postwar planning. Per- 
mission had been given Australian Na- 
tional Airways to order approximately 
$8,000,000 worth of Douglas planes, while 
Ansett Airways recently had been granted 
permission to import further aircraft, and 
had been granted new interstate routes. 

At first it was generally believed that 
radical socialistic elements in the Labour 
Party had, in Prime Minister Curtin’s ab- 
sence through illness, seized control of 
the reins of government. But now, it 
seems certain that the government's deci- 
sion was reached by the “Big Four’, who 
constitute the inner cabinet, and was not 
made known to the party before Deputy 
Prime Minister Forde made the recent 
dramatic announcement to Parliament. 


Decision by ‘Big Four’? 

A question arises as to whether the gov- 
ernment control decision was made by the 
“Big Four” in response to pressure 
outside Australia. Is it intended to make 
Australia’s main interstate airlines part 
of a big Empire-bloc with which to face 
competition with the rest of the world? 

The suggestion is being canvassed in 
quarters close to the government that the 
decision on government control was 
reached November 10 following termina- 
tion of the Empire Air Conference in 
Quebec, but was not made public until 
Nov. 22. This delay was occasioned by the 
necessity of advising Minister of Air 
Drakeford, in Chicago for the Inter- 
national Air Conference, of the decision 
before it was publicized 

Whatever prompted the decision, it un- 
doubtedly had the effect of consolidating 
Labour, which, because of sheer weight 
of numbers, was showing marked signs 
of disintegration. The radicals are gloat- 
ing, but the airline operators’ secretariat 
predicts that before February, when an 
enabling bill on government acquisition 


| of the airlines is due in Parliament, the 


Socialists won’t whoop as ardently. 
Behind the Government announcement 


lies several extraordinary features: 
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1. The Commonwealth held a referen- 
dum in 1937 seeking full aviation powers. 
Despite the support of all parties, the 
people refused to grant such powers. The 
Commonwealth then invited the states to 
legislate power to it. The states agreed, 
provided such powers could be revoked 
at any time. The Commonwealth agairi 
appealed to the people, last August, for 
permanent powers, but again failed to win 
approval. The Commonwealth now says 
“legal advisers say we have the power to 
take over the interstate airlines, and we 
propose to do so.” 

2. The Government decision is contrary 
to recommendations of its own experts. 
Late in 1943, the Government appointed 
an interdepartmental committee to in- 
vestigate future control of the develop- 
ment of Australian civil aviation. The 
committee was comprised of the then 
Director General of Civil Aviation Cor- 
bett, present Director General McVey, 
and six other top ranking civil servants. 
The committee unanimously advised 
against nationalization of the airlines. A 
lengthy list of the reasons prompting its 
conclusions was submitted. Deputy 





Aviation Calendar 


Dec. 16—Wyoming statewide Aviation 
Conference, Casper. 

Dec. 17—Institute of the Aeronauti- 
cal Sciences, the Eighth Wright Bros. 
lecture and presentation of Collier 
Trophy, U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Auditorium, 3 p. m., Washington, D. C. 

Dec. 18—Illinois Aviation Conference, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Dec. 19—Aero Club of Washington 
dinner meeting, Statler Hotel, 7 p. m. 

Dec. 20—Meeting East Coast Aircraft 
War Production Council, New York 
City, and West Coast Aircraft War 
Production Council, Los Angeles. 

Jan. 2—Inter-city meeting, Miami, 
Fla. to discuss Miami’s role in inter- 
national air transport. 

Jan. 8-12—Society of Automotive En- 
gimeers annual meeting and engineer- 
ing display, Book-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit, Mich, 

Jan. 24-26—Annual meeting, 
ican Meteorological Society, 
City, Mo. 

Jan. 30-31—Annual meeting, National 
Aeronautic Association, Denver, Colo. 

Jan, 30-Feb. 1—Institute of the Aero- 
nautical Sciences, 13th annual Meet- 
ing, New York City. 

Apr. 4-6—Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, national aeronautic meeting, 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 

Apr. 10-11—Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, Airplane Technical Com- 
mittee meeting, New Orleans. 

Apr. 13-14—Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce, National Airworthiness Re- 
quirements Commitee meeting, New 
Orleans. 

May 6-9—International Aviation FPra- 
ternity, first annual convention, Miami 
Beach, Fila. 

May 20-27—Pan American Aircraft 
Exposition, Dallas, Texas. 


Amer- 
Kansas 
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Translators Needed 


Someone’s going to have to work 
out a handy reference book for 
global flying to standardize or trans- 
late local expressions. For example 
in Australia if an airline man said, 
“Passengers in the outback will be 
uplifted by the next service” he 
would be saying that passengers in 
the back country would be picked 
up by the next plane. 











Prime Minister Forde challenged the re- 
lease of the report to parliament, describ- 
ing it as a top secret for the cabinet only. 
The airline operators accused the govern- 
ment of suppression of vital information, 
distortion of facts, and reckless and mali- 
cious inventions. A case in point was 
cited by the operators in Forde’s an- 
nouncement to Parliament that, since 
1932-33, subsidies to airlines have ex- 
ceeded $11,000,000. This figure was gross- 
ly deceptive, said the operators, because 
it included poundage fees, and the greatest 
part represented payment for mail car- 
riage. Operations of civil companies are 
proving an asset, not a drain, on the Com- 
monwealth’s finances, maintained. 
The operators cited that 1943-44 recover- 
ies in the postal department exceeded the 
total government expenditure on aviation 
by approximately 1 1/3 million dollars. 
Transport Minister Ward's charge that 
companies, whose only concern is profit, 
are prepared to take risks with aircraft, 
and that aircraft have been lost due to 
overloading merely because investors 
want a maximum profit, was 
by the operators, who asked that the 
statement be repeated outside Parlia- 
ment. The operators are anxious for an 
opportunity to seek redress through the 
courts. 


Rickenbacker Criticizes 
British Attitude Toward 


International Air Rights 


Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, president and 
general manager of Air Lines, 
expressed sharp criticism of the British 
attitude toward international aviation in 
a recent address before the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners 
in New York. He asserted that the U. S. 
and United Kingdom should share equally 
in air rights in most parts of the world. 

Rickenbacker declared that the Ameri- 
can policy in the controversy over postwar 
retention of air bases built by the U. S. 
throughout the world needs “backbone 
and guts,” and, with respect to British 
policy, declared that he disagreed vio- 
lently. 

“I don’t see how our big air transports 
can be regulated that way when 75% 
of the traveling public throughout the 
world comes from America,” he said. 

“We're spending billions on other peo- 
ple’s property and if we get nothing else 
out of it, we should have the right to 
use those facilities after the war,” he 
declared. “Because of the tremendous 
investment we are making, mortgaging 
our future for many generations to come, 
we should have our just rights, and I 
think we’ll get them with backbone and 
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SAE Speaker Reveals: 





Serious Wartime Delays Averted 


Through Use of All-Cargo Planes 


Mail Situation Serious 
At One Time, Says UAL 


Air Cargo Director 


ERIOUS DELAYS in vital wartime 
mail and express service have been 


averted through use of all-cargo planes, . 


C. P. Graddick, director of the air cargo 
department of United Air Lines revealed 
im a paper delivered at the National Air 
Cargo meeting of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers last fortnight in Chi- 
cago. 

“Very few realized the seriousness of 
the mail situation,” said Graddick. “The 
country’s business had been geared to 
air mail. The delays were beginning 
to have repercussions, and it was fortu- 
nate that the Army could find a way to 
return some planes to help correct the 
situation, and wisely permitted more all- 
cargo service to be inaugurated. Not only 
did this service eliminate most of the 
serious delays to business mail, but it 
also permitted the airlines to expedite 
tremendous tonnage of service mail—so 
vital to the morale of our armed forces.” 

United’s Cargoliner was born after the 
engineers had solved “many natal and 
prenatal problems,” he revealed. These 
problems were briefly reviewed as fol- 
lows: 

“The planes for cargo service were of 
the Douglas DC-3 type which were re- 
turned to us by the Army. There was a 
question of floor loading. In military 
operations there had been some floor beam 
failures and reinforced beams were re- 
quired to handle the loads imposed. The 
increase in weight for reinforcing the 
beams was not desirable from a com- 
mercial standpoint. On account of the 
effect on payload, it was decided not to re- 
sort to the heavier reinforced beam and, 
instead, to retain the standard DC-3 beams 
distributing the load through the use of 
plywood floors which could be “beefed 
up” or reinforced for any especially con- 
centrated load. The wisdom of the de- 
cision is shown in the fact that we have 
not had a single beam failure. 


Interior Carefully Planned 


“The interior arrangement was care- 
fully planned with a view of the greatest 
convenience in loading and unloading and 
security through the proper distribution 
of weight and good tiedown arrange- 
ments. On one side there are installed 
five partial bulkhead separators of ex- 
panded metal construction. The semi- 
bulkheads were variously spaced on floor 
beams i bins or pits from about 
54” to 80” in width with a capacity each 
of from 59 to 121 cubic feet. These en- 
abled even distribution of the load and 
helped to prevent shifting of loads in 
flight. Without the bulkhead separators, 
there would — — only a —_ open 
space—a huge bin size entire 
cabin. This would have required the use 
of a very elaborate tiedown system in- 


Stead of 
system 

“The open aisle on one side provides 
easy access to all bins and makes pos- 
sibie guick loading and unloading. The 
length of this aisle space is 288”. It pro- 
vides space for any unusually long pieces 
which will not fit into a bin 

“The standard front bulkhead was re- 
tained intact. On the first Cargoliners 
the doors of this bulkhead were removed. 
It was found, however, that this created 
an undesirable condition with respect to 
ventilation. Replacement of the door pro- 
vided better individual control of cabin 
end cockpit temperature, thus protecting 
not only the crew but also cargo, which 
is subject to damage from colds and 
drafts. 

“A portion of the rear bulkhead was 
necessarily retained for protection of the 
lavatory. However, the unneeded portion, 
including the door into the rear pit, was 
removed in its entirety and in lieu there- 
of there was installed a strong canvas 
curtain which prevents shifting of cargo 


the comparatively simple net 


but which can quickly be folded away to 
provide easy access to the rear pit cargo, 
The small shelf in the rear pit was re- 
tained as also was the blanket compart- 


These have proved to be 
storage of 


ment, 
convenient for the 
valuable packages. 
“With the pit buikhead separator ar- 
rangement and through the use of web 
1ets especially designed by our Engi- 
neering Department very little additional 
tiedown has been necessary. The web 
nets are installed in such a manner that 
bins may be closed individually. It so 
‘appened that the Cargoliners returned to 
United were those which our engineers 
‘ad originally prepared for military oper- 
tion at which time a double row of 


very 
small or 


specially designed United Air Lines’ tie- J 


‘own rings were installed. One row of 


ings was placed on each side of the 





mlane along the sidewalls, varying from § 


about 2” to 4” from the heater ducts. 


There was then 


of rings 54” on each side of the center- | 


The floor beams are approximately 
apart and rings were therefore 
paced accordingly. 

“The webbing used in the construction 
f the net used for securing cargo is ap- 
proximately 142” wide and has a breaking 
stress of 856 pounds. The special con- 
struction, whereby the webbing is crossed 
and sewed, forming a net, greatly in- 


Jine. 


2212” 





PCA Proposes ‘Detachable’ Freighter Plane | 


A NEW conception of the freighter- 
plane of tomorrow, based on the ne- 
cessity for cutting down present excessive 
loading time, was presented to the Na- 
tional Air Cargo meeting of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers in Chicago by 
Harry S. Pack, director of functional engi- 
neering for Pennsylvania-Central Airlines. 

The PCA proposal is an aerial adapta- 
tion of the highway tractor-trailer units 
that have made possible the widespread 
increase in the trucking industry. The 
new plane, like its highway counterpart, 


would include a detachable part of the 
ship’s fuselage—the cargo unit—which is 
similar in purpose to the trailer, while 
‘he remainder of the plane would serve 
sclely as the motive power, just as the 
tractor does on the highway. 

Two types of proposed “Cargoliners” 
ore suggested by PCA’s engineers. The 
“Alpha” type of freight-plane has a large 
body, or fuselage, the major part of which 
would easily be dismounted. Each plane 
would have two or more fuselage-cargo- 

(Turn to page 64) 


Among Principals at SAE Meeting— "he cargo meeting sponsored recently by 


Chicago was a success through the efforts of these officials: 


e Society of Automotive Engineers in 
Left to right, seated— James 


T. Greenlea, chairman of Chicago section of SAE; Mayor Edward Kelly of Chicago; and 

Capt. Clarence E, Schildhauer, USNR, Chief of Operations Section, Navy Air Transport 

Service. Standing, left to right—Harold R. Harris, Chief-of-staff, Army Air Transport Com- 

mand; W. W. Davies, general chairman of SAE Natl. Air Cargo meeting; and R. D. Sid 
Edwards, member of Chicago Section reception committee. 
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_ PAN AMERICAN began regularly _ services to India, China, the South Pacific, 


scheduled, over-ocean flying in 1927, Africa and Europe, Pan American flight 
there was practically no previous experi- crews have flown hundreds of thousands of 
ence to go by. Pan American had to learn miles on war duty. 
the hard way—by pioneering. Some day soon, peace will come. And with 
Then, after fourteen years, came war. it, once again, competition with the unified 
Almost ove rnight, the glob: il air route S air transport systems of foreign nations. 
pioneered by Pan American World Airways. Pan American is ready for that competi- 





and its network of some 200 long-range ra- 
dio stations, proved of outst nding impor- 
tance to the war effort. over-ocean flying experience, gained both in 


tion... Fitted for it by seventeen years of 








Since then, in the operation of contract war and peace. 


| Wings of Democracy 








— pis AMERICAV WORLD AIRWAYS 
“Lhe « Syste 7] of the flying Clippers 
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creases the strength through distribution 
of the strain over the net instead of on one 
or two straps. 

“One srallitin, which developed in using 
this net was that of devising a fast method 
of securing the nets to the tiedown rings, 
of which there are five aisle rings to 
each large pit. The original plan con- 
templated the use of a standard harness 
snap affixed to the rings. Experience 
proved that it was difficult to keep the 
snaps attached to the tiedown rings. The 
engineers then provided a strap and 
snap assembly affixed to the net instead 
of to the rings and so designed it that 
the load strain can be removed from 
tiedown rings without removing the strap 
from the net, thus making it impossible 
to. lose or misplace the harness snap. 

ence with early all cargo oper- 
ation had proven that if any seats were 
retained in a cargo plane, some one will 
find a way to use them, with a resultant 
bad affect on the cargo load. It was 


gers were not to be carried: 
provisions for an observer, and extreme 
emergency, too, were made. These seats 
could be used ‘only by — authoriza- 
tion of Management. seats were 
slightly less ieadie @ than a merry- 
go-round horse and therefore served their 
purpose in discouraging riders.” 

If commercial air cargo services are to 
succeed they must provide a useful serv- 
ice at a price that can be paid by the 
user, Carlos Wood, chief, and A. B. 
Croshere, Jr., member of the preliminary 
design section, Douglas Aircraft Co., told 
the meeting. Wood and Croshere con- 
cluded that commercial air cargo would 
be limited to these fields: 

“1, High speed—to take care of small 
shipments to permit planned activity to 
continue in case of emergency; (2) High 
speed-limited provide trans- 
portation of high valued and perishable 
goods; (3) High speed-limited scope—to 
provide transportation of articles and 
goods over difficult terrain or where suit- 
able surface transport is unavailable.” 

‘Double Growth in 4 Years’ 

The Douglas experts predicted a nor- 
mal trend of air express growth by about 
3.2 times in eight years, or to double in 
48 years. Any further rate of increase 
“must undoubtedly come from cargo rate 
reduction,” they held. “Air cargo rate re- 
duction is if a large scale air 
cargo iniediee Dydneiond to Gia eumstes.” 

Postwar employment possibilities in air 
cargo were estimated from 4,500 to 5,500 
persons at rates of from 34.4c to 33c per 
ton mile to 19,000 persons by 1950 with 
the introduction of new equipment to op- 
erate at 22.2c per ton mile. The estimates 
were based on all-cargo operations utiliz- 
ing DC-3 aircraft as a basis for compila- 
tion. 


Wood and Croshere concluded that post- 
war airplanes capable of operating at low 
rates will not be available for some time, 
but surplus cargo airplanes are available 
that may be modified to permit operation 
at ‘rates permitting a 50-fold increase in 
air cargo over present levels. Immediate 
action is necessary in order that air cargo 
may take its place in the national econ- 
omy, said. 

Thomas Wolfe, vice president-traffic, 
Western Air a told the meeting that 
the impetus of air transportation caused 
by the war has resulted in substantial 
progress in creating new methods and 
materials for air shipping, but that pack- 


Croil Hunter, Paul Collins 
Elected Directors of ATA 


Two airline executives have been elected 
to the board of directors of the Air Trans- 
port Association to succeed W. A. Patter- 
son, president of United Air Lines, and 
Terrell C. Drinkwater, vice president of 
American Airlines, both of whom resigned 
a few months ago. The new directors are 





Hunter 


Collins 


Croil Hunter, president of Northwest Air- 
lines, and Paul F. Collins, president of 
Northeast Airlines. 

Directors renamed are: E. V. Ricken- 
backer, Eastern; Jack Frye, TWA; O. M. 
Mosier, American Airlines; T. E. Braniff, 
Braniff Airways; and C. Bedell Monro, 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines. 

The directors elected the following offi- 

cers: Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, president; 
J. W. Miller, president of Mid-Continent 
Airlines, vice president; M. F. Redfern, 
secretary; and J. F. Hintersehr, treasurer. 
All officers were reelected except Croil 
Hunter, vice president, who is succeeded 
by Miller. 
Patterson resigned as a director last 
April, giving as his reason a need for re- 
vision of ATA policies. He also said he 
was not satisfied with attendance at ATA 
director meetings which too often were 
“only a place to park your hat” while at- 
tending to other business in Washington. 
The Board asked Patterson to reconsider 
and his resignation was tabled from time 
to time at subsequent meetings. 

Drinkwater, a member of the board by 
virtue of his position as executive vice 
president and general manager of Con- 
tinental Air Lines, offered his resignation 
shortly after accepting the position of vice 
president of American Airlines. The 
board had asked him to serve out his 
term. 





aging for air is still in the development 
stage, with much of the reduction of 
woe space and weight still to be 


Wolfe recommended joint research by 
the airline industry and the packaging 
and container manufacturer in carrying 
out concentrated reductions in space and 
weight, and at the same time incorporat- 
ing all of the protective features required 
for air transportation. Methods of effi- 
cient handling and stowage are also re- 
quired, he said. 

ere have been numerous ideas for 
more efficient handling of cargo by means 
of aircraft design such as removable 
winches for loading belly hatches, designs 
for tail loading, nose loading for multi- 
decked planes, level fuselages and stand- 
ardization for tie-down and container 
equipment,” Wolfe said. “While many of 
these ideas might now be classed as some- 
what visionary, experiment and develop- 
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ment will ultimately lead to their realiza. 
tion.” 


A. W. French, director of cargo sales 
TWA, spoke on “Specialties in Air Can 
Shipments.” He said the evolution of the 
cargo business had been so fast that what- 
ever is said today is out of date tomorrow 
and everything that is done today should 
have been done yesterday or the day 
before. French furnished the meeting with 
a long list of specialty merchandise whic 
had been or will be adaptable to ai 
transportation depending upon numeroyw 
economic factors. 

“I believe the air cargo business to 
attract traffic will in time develop com- 
modity classifications,” he said. “At the 
same time I express the hope our industry 
will not follow or be pushed down the 
same trail as the rails and trucks on this 
matter. Airplanes fly too fast to become 
enmeshed in such complexed tariffs and 
classifications as those with which ow 
cousins are burdened. At most we shoul 
limit our classifications to a broad clas- 
sification of commodities. Most surface 
classifications have been built up because 
of methods of packing. We hope we will 
achieve simplification of packing but not 
to the extent of no packing at all. Air- 
ms are not freight cars and never wil! 


A paper by Dr. Robert J. Nebesar, chief | 
engineer of Universal Moulded Products 
Corp., covered several designs for three 
different engine sizes and four different / 
wing loadings. As a primary takeoff re- 
quirement, the Warner formula (by Ex-! 
ward Warner, vice chairman of CAB) | 
which specifies that the product of wing § 
and power loadings should equal 300, 
was used. 

“This is assumed for normal gross 7 
weights, while for the alternate overload 7 
weight condition, a 20% overload effect 7 
is analyzed. This brings the product of § 
wing and power loadings to 432, which f 
would still give a fair takeoff perform- 
ance on existing Class A airports,” he 7 
stated. 


oS eee aaa 


Cargo Requirements Satisfied 


The different designs were projected 
around the basic high wing, twin boom, 
twin engine monoplane satisfying the re- 
quirements for cargo hold size, accessi- 
bility, loading facilities, and C. G. varia- 
tions. 

Dr. Nebesar found that from the stand- 
point of economic efficiency for medium 
sized cargo airplanes, both for short or 
long range operations, the most efficient 
wing loading will be only between 20 to 
26 pounds per square foot with respective 
takeoff power loading of 15 to 11.5 pounds 
per takeoff horsepower. 

“Give a man a horse he can ride,” said 
J. A. Wooten, cargo traffic manager, 
American Airlines, who told the meeting 
that if the airplane designers and en- 
gineers would give the industry a cargo 
plane that was adapted to strictly cargo 
use, the potentialities for air cargo trans- | 
portation appeared limitless. 

“I would like to sell, for American Air- 
lines, a thousand planeloads of cargo a 
day. Such a movement of traffic is not a J 
silly dream—it is possible in the imme- 
diate foreseeable future—if you will give 
us the tools to do the job—the proper 
plane,” Wooten declared. 

Stating the air cargo sales field is en- 
tirely limited, because of the inadequacy } 
of present day plane equipment, Wooten | 


(Turn to page 48) 
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Over 100 years of wire specialization — 
advantaged by 33 years of intimate asso- 
ciation with aircrafters — make Roebling 
Control Cable your best buy. You cangt 
depend on... di , f 





FROM ENGINEERING RESEARCH in our plant... plus practical 
on-the-job knowledge of aircraft control essentials. ..comes 
the know-how that enables Roebling to produce Aircord... 
the control cable that’s ground-proven for maximum depend- 
ability aloft. 


You can look to Roebling — and depend on Roebling — for 
Control Cord and Strand, Terminals, Complete Swaged As- 
semblies, Control Casing, Special Wires and Cables, and Slings. 
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JOHN A. ROEBLING’'S SONS COMPANY 


TRENTON 2, NEW JERSEY - Branches ond Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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Soup-to-Dessert Served 


On NATS Pacific Planes 








Meals Are Cooked In 

Full Size Galleys; 

Ham Found Versatile 
By W. W. P. 


EARL HARBOR—The most ambitious 
program of food preparation and serv- 
ice ever attempted in aviation is under- 
way on ithe Pacific system of Naval Air 
Transport Service. Full course meals 
from hot soup to dessert are prepared in 
full-size galleys for passengers traveling 
over the long-haul NATS routes. 
Commercial airlines in the U. S. have 
never performed any cooking on the air- 
planes, although American Export Air- 
lines is cooking meals on its Atlantic 
operation, and Pan American Airways and 
British Overseas Airways have made sub- 
stantial strides in that direction. But 
complete meal service on a large scale 
and on a big network of routes has never 
been carried out as it is now being done 
in the NATS fleet of PB2Y3 Coronados. 
Passengers flying thousands of miles 
west of the mainland are provided with 
hot soup or salad, a meat entree, two 
vegetables, dessert and beverage. Ham 
and eggs are the breakfast specialty. 
The Coronado has a spacious interior 
and the gellev is located on a second deck 
as part of the Rohr Aircraft conversion 
ot the plane tor passenger and cargo use. 
The galley consists of an ice box refrig- 
erator, a two-burner stove weighing 35 
Ibs., a food locker, and work tables. The 
ice box weighs only 25 Ibs. empty. 
Steaks are often a dinner feature. At 
present NATS-Pacific is serving 3,500 
persons a day, but this number will in- 


crease greatly as the number of NATS 
schedules increase. 

Cooking is done on large and smal] 
frying pans, 2-quart and 4-quart Flex- 
Seal pressure cookers, and the serving is 
done with Beetle Ware and silver. A full 
complement of 36 sets of plates, cups and 
saucers are carried on each plane. 

Standardized menus are as follows: 


Breakfast 
Juice or preserved fruit 
Dry cereal or butterhorn 
or 
Eggs and bacon or ham 
Buttered toast, jam or jelly 
Coffee or milk 


Lunch 

Hot soup or juice 
Cold meats and salad 

or 
Sandwiches 
Preserved fruit 
Cake, pie or cookies 
Coffee or milk 


Dinner 
Hot soup or salad 
Lamb, beef or poultry 
One vegetable 
Potatoes 
Pie or cake 
Coffee or tea 

Snack 
Fruit or juice 
Sandwiches 
Cookies 
Coffee, tea, or cocoa 


Vegetables include string beans, carrots. 
peas, tomatoes, or corn. 

Soups include consomme, vegetable, 
cream of mushroom, chicken and noodle. 

Preserved fruit include peaches, apri- 
cots, pears, or sliced pineapple. 





Four "guests" are served a typical NATS meal in the flight kitchen training school at the 


Naval Air Station, Hononlulu by a young seaman who is learning how to cook for air pas- 
sengers. From left to right are: Lt. Comdr. Marion L. Hoblit, USNR, former TWA pilot who 
is Commander of VR-12; Cmdr. E. B. Von Adelung, USNR, formerly in the automobile finance 


business who is Commander of VR-10; Lt. Comdr. Paul Graham, USNR, COMNATSPAC per- 


sonnel officer; and Wayne W. Parrish, of AMERICAN AVIATION. The entree was a steak. 
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Lieut. (jg) Joseph C. Szabo, of Chicago, 
who directs the NATS food service over its 


27,000-mile network in the Pacific. He's 
shown stepping out of a Convair PB2Y3 
Coronado. 

Juices include tomato, orange and | 
grapefruit. 

Meats include beef steaks, usually 
served only on the first dinner out of 
Honolulu, and the following § canned 


meats: corned beef, roast beef, ham, beef 
stew, chicken ala King, turkey, chicken, 
corned beef hash, and bacon. Except for 
the steaks, none of the above require 
refrigeration. Meats that are too fat 
are not served. No pork is cooked ex- 
cept ham. Highly seasoned food, and such 
items as onions, are also avoided. 

Director of the NATS-Pacific food serv- 
iwe is 32-year-old Lt. (jg) Joseph C 
Szabo, of Chicago, for ten years with the 
Harvey System and more recently with a 
large industrial feeding concern serving 
2% million meals a day. NATS food 
service was initially handled under NATS 
supervision by Pan American Airways 
but this arrangement was discontinued 
several months ago. 

Food allotment for each plane totals 
uot more than 350 lbs., plus the galley 
equipment. Some schedules call for less 
poundage. 

Szabo has discovered that ham is the 
most versatile meat. It can be fried with 
eggs for breakfast, used as a cold cut at 
tunch, and baked at night for dinner. 

About 3,750 pounds of food is being 


put on boord planes departing from Hono- 





W.W.P. Article Jan. 1 


Because of the unusual amount of 
space devoted in this issue to the Inter- 
national Aviation Conference, the Na- 
tional Aviation Trades Association meet- 
ings, and other affairs, the article on the 
Pacific Wing of the Naval Air Trans- 


port Service by Wayne W. Parrish, 
scheduled for this issue, will appear 
January |. 
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SINCLAIR 100-OCTANE 
FOR NEW SAV GIANTS 


interior View of New 
Douglas Super Airliner 


SAFE FROM THE 
JUNK YARD — but ne- 
glect and excessive wear 
aresending 280 carsthere 
every hour. SINCLAIR: | 
IZE for WINTER serv- 
ice will help your car to » 
last till a new one is avail- 
able. See your Sinclair 
Dealer today. 
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5-MILE-A-MINUTE SPEED in huge 4-engined, 
50-passenger planes! That's planned for 
transportation over the post-war air routes. 
These great planes will require super-gaso- 
line. SINCLAIR 100-OCTANE, now devoted 
to war uses, will be available for the new sky 
giants . .. and for the further development of 
civilian aviation. 
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AMERICAN AIRLINES Flag- 


ships at an air terminal. They use 
Sinclair Pennsylvania Motor Oil. 
American has contracted for huge 
new Douglas 4-engined planes for 
passenger service. 
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lulu every day. But food is also put on 
at stations along the way when such is 
available. Meat and bread can be put on 
at Brisbane for the return flights. A treat 
for Marines and Navy personnel returning 
from combat zones after living on rations 
for long periods of time, will be beef- 
steaks put on NATS planes at Brisbane, 
and transferred to the Honolulu-bound 
plane for cooking on the first meal out. 

All meals are cooked and served by the 
flight orderly, who is a 2nd or 1st Class 
Seaman picked for ability, aptitude and 
personality. The seamen are put through 
a 10-day school at Honolulu where they 
learn how to prepare food, cook it, and 
serve it to passengers. The food service 
is only one of the many duties of the 
flight orderly. 

The four-engined Douglas landplane, 
the R5D, which NATS is using in the 
Central Pacific for long-haul operations, 
presents a different food problem. A 24- 
volt hot plate is used to cook hot meals 
for flight crews, but the space in the 
crew’s quarters is not sufficient to pro- 
vide full service for passengers. Up to 
now passengers have been served sand- 
wiches, fruit juice, preserved fruits, cake, 
cookies, and coffee. 

But NATS is solving the landplane 
service by installing a system comparable 
to that of the domestic airlines, whereby 
full-course meals are prepared at ground 
stations and put on board for later serv- 
ing. Trays, with paper plates and cups, 
and silverware, will be used. It is con- 
templated that the food service on the 
R5D’s will be just as elaborate and com- 
plete as is the Coronado service. At many 
points planes arrive at meal times and 
passengers eat at the ground mess. 

NATS’ effort to provide good meals has 
met with enormous popularity in the 
Pacific where traveling is otherwise often 
tiresome and weary. 


‘Confusion’ Expected 
If Massachusetts Bill 
Is Enacted Into Law 


Apparently paving the way for taking 
control of air transportation in Massachu- 
setts, Carroll L. Meins, state commissioner 
of public utilities, announced he is plan- 
ning to introduce a bill into the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, giving his department 
control over virtually all airline opera- 
tions, and authority to issue certificates of 
convenience and necessity to intrastate air 
carriers. 

The announcement came at a time when 
a CAB examiner's i were under 
way at Boston, and counsel for several 
major airlines expressed concern over the 

t, some commenting that 
“confusion” and overlapping authority 
could be expected if the bill passed. 

The proposed legislation is along the 
lines sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Commissions, 
but is being “tailored” to fit the needs of 
Massachusetts, it was explained. 

One provision specifies that an appli- 
cant for a certificate first obtain a “fit- 
ness” certification from the Massachusetts 
Aeronautics Commission before proceed- 
ing with the convenience and necessity 
near nad through the public utilities 


commissio: 
Under the bill the commission would 


‘Air Force League’ Formed; 


C. E. Wilson Named President 


ORMATION of a _ strongly-supported 

organization known as the Air Force 
League has been revealed. The presi- 
dent will be Charles E. Wilson, president 
of General Electric and former vice-chair- 
man of the War Production Board. 

The League will be wholly non-parti- 
san, non-profit, and national in scope. Its 
purpose will be “the maintenance of na- 
tional security and the promotion of world 
peace through air power.” 

General H. H. Arnold and other Army 
Air Force officers have given the League 
their blessing. 

Among the organizers in addition to 
Wilson are: Lawrence D. Bell, president 
of Bell Aircraft Corp.; Capt. E. V. Ricken- 
backer, president of Eastern Air Lines; 
Ralph S. Damon, vice-president of Ameri- 
can Airlines; J. E. Bierwirth, New York 
banker; Charles F. Kettering, of General 
Motors; Frank Russell, former president of 
the National Aircraft War Production 
Board; T. P. Wright, Administrator of the 
CAA; and P. A. Carroll. 

Temporary headquarters are in the 
General Electric Building, 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

In a letter giving unqualified endorse- 
ment to the League, Gen. Arnold wrote 
Wilson as follows: 

“I have considered with great interest the 
plan for the formation of an organization, 
nation-wide in scope, to be known as the Air 
Force League. 

“It is my view and the view of the Army 
Air Forces that there is no work more impor- 
tant to the future welfare and security of 
our country, the United States of America, 
and to the peace of the world than the crea- 
tion by public-spirited, disinterested, patriotic 
Americans of an organization dedicated to 
the purposes which you have outlined, namely: 

“1. Promotion of wide and continued 
interest in, and study of, the influence 
of air power in world affairs. 

“2. Development of public comprehen- 
sion of the important role of the United 
States Air Forces in establishing and 
preserving world peace. 

“3. Fostering of broad understanding 
of the importance to national security 
of adequate United States Air Forces. 

“4. Emphasizing and stimulating pro- 
gress in all fields of importance to the 
maintenance of United States Air Forces 
requisite for the Nation’s security and 
its part in the preservation of world 
peace. 

“5. Encouragement of research, ex- 
perimental and developmental activities 
in fields of importance to military avia- 
tion of the United States. 

“In the realm of national security, it is 
certain that the impact of air power has so 
altered military concepts that never again shall 
we have the opportunity to prepare for de- 
fense against aggression which was vouch- 





require a state certificate from even in- 
terstate carriers making two or more stops 
within the state. 

One section of the proposed legislation, 
as it now stands, stipulates that the utili- 
ties commission may investigate “to de- 
termine whether additional air transporta- 
tion appears to be needed,” and “may 
encourage the filing of applications for 
certificates” or the “extension of existing 
service.” 

Another section states the commission 
“may alter, amend, modify, suspend or 
revoke any certificate in whole or in part.” 
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safed to us since 1940. In the years to come 
our first line of defense can only be in the 
air. From now on our security must rest, 
above all, upon continuing preeminence in the 


absorption to this end, we sacrifice our vital 
interests. 

“In the realm of world peace, no one can 
doubt that our preeminence in the air can 
and must be a major force in the maintenance 
of those understanding relations between the 
nations of our world, preservation of which 
must be our greatest ambition. 

“We are a friendly nation. Our people are 
accustomed to concentration on their peaceful 
pursuits and to assume the best of others. We 
do not nurture grudges or enmities. These 
national characteristics, in a world altered by) 
the influence of air power, can lull us into 
a false sense of security from which neither 
the United States nor the world will recover. 

“In my opinion, therefore, an organization 
such as you propose, under such direction as 
you provide, is of first importance. On be- 
half of the Army Air Force, I thank you and 
your associates for your recognition of this 
national problem; I assure you of our whole- 
hearted and continuing cooperation; and I wish 
to the Air Force League that recognition by 
the American people and that success which 
are due its objectives and the public spirit of 
its sponsors.” 


CAB Safety Bureau Seeks 


Comment on Proposed Rule 
Changes; Affect Mechanics 


The CAB’s Safety “ again is cir- 
culating the industry for comment on a 
proposed revision in Part 24 of the Civil 
Air Regulations dealing with mechanie 
certificates. Jesse Lankford, Safety 
Bureau director, said a previously cir- 
culated proposed revision received such 
meager response that it could not be con- 
sidered as representative of the industry. 

Principal changes suggested by the 
Safety Bureau deal with rating records 
for mechanics, modifications in the use 
of the term “airframe,” mechanic rat- 
ings on aircraft, airframes and engines, 
mechanics ratings on aircraft maintenance 
and service, airframe repair and over- 
haul, and engine repair and overhaul, 
revisions in the classification of mechanics, 
and a general service limitation. 


Take Flight Strip Section 
From Postwar Highway Bill 


House conferees recently won their fight 
with a Senate committee in eliminating 
from the Postwar Highway bill Section 
11 relating to flight strips. This section 
was a part of the bill which passed the 
Senate. It was struck out of the House 
version on amendment of Rep. Jennings 
Randolph, (W. Va.). Randolph led the 
successful fight in the conference com- 
mittee to have the section eliminated. A 
substitute section provides for coopera- 
tion between the Public Roads Commis- 
sioner, the State Highway Department 
and the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
in the construction and location of access 
roads leading to airports. 
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WAR PROVED IT WORTHY FOR SKIES OF PEACE 

Designed as a peacetime transport, the original introduction of 
the Curtiss Commando was interrupted by war. It became a military 
aircraft to fly millions of miles under the severest conditions. It was 
constantly improved i in serviceability and dependability in what con- 
stituted a prolonged and far-reac ching shake-down test. * * * Today, 
Curtiss introduces the peacetime version of this tested and proven 
passenger-cargo airplane. Richly appointed for passenger appeal, the 
Commando, with its powerful 18 cylinder Wright Cyclone Engines 
and Curtiss Electric Propellers, is the world’s largest twin-engined 
transport. It meets a definite demand for larger pay load. sreater relia- 
bility and reduced operating costs—its performance being particularly 
outstanding on hops up to 700 miles—a range that accounts for over 
90°. of all domestic air travel. * * * “Look to the Sky. America!” 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Airplane Division, Buffalo, New York. 


Curtiss ommando 


Low Bidder for Tomorrow’s Air Commer 





COMMANDO TRAVELERS RIDE IN COMFORT 
Commando passengers ride in widely space 
easily adjustable lounging chairs. Cabi 
temperature is kept at 70° with a complet 
change of air each minute. Illumination *} 
by indirect fluorescent lighting from th® 
ceiling plus individual reading lights thé 
give glareless illumination in a 20 inch et 
cle without annoyance to other passenge? 
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A POWDER ROOM IN THE SKIES 
Toilet facilities of the Curtiss Commando 
provide conveniences and utilities unknown 
im pre-war planes. In addition to the ultra 
modern men’s room, there is a smartly styled 
powder room. Its appointments include all 
hecessary items, plus boudoir table with illu- 
minated make-up mirror, full length mirror 


and soft lighting. 


NOVEL VESTIBULE AND STEWARDESS’ CORNER 
Opposite the entrance vestibule which pro- 


tects passengers against door drafts, is the 
stewardess’ desk. From it she controls cabin 


\ phone 


onm- 


illumination, ventilation and heat 
connects her with the galley and pilots’ « 
partment. In addition, her desk is equipped 
with all material for preparing reports as well 


as storing accessories for passenger comfort, 
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MECHANIZED SKY KITCHENETTE 
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THE COMMANDO IS A Ma toure 


PILOT’S AIRPLANE a > _.. 
For the pilot, the Commando a |  socia 
Whik 
the 


advantages including wide- -_ ; tures 


offers important operational 


angle clear vision regardless whic 
of weather conditions— ex- 

cellent responsiveness and 

inherent stability about all Ol Avi 
three axes — simplification | 
and convenience of instru- 2 n 
ment panel controls. 

Principal power plant, land- : Au 
ing gear. flap and other i ; turer 
ing gear, fap and other im- : a wu 
portant controls are grouped ; as to 
on a pedestal equally acces- priva 


° P ° the 
sible to pilot and co-pilot. r€ 


250 CUBIC FEET OF CARGO 
SPACE FORWARD 

Aware of the economic importance to 
operators of speed and ease in loading 
and unloading luggage, mail and express, 
the Commando’s cargo compartments are 
commodious, convenient and accessible 
through doors large enough to accept a 
full-size wardrobe trunk. 


Night and instrument flying 
are made easier by reflection- 
free cockpit illumination. 
Nothing has been spared to 
provide the finest flight con- 
trol and ground communica- 
tion systems in postwar skies. 


276 CUBIC FEET OF CARGO 
SPACE AFT 
Both cargo compartments are located be- 
neath the cabin floor in the belly of the 
airplane. When the airplane is in normal 
ground position, the aft door is 4’ 10 
above the ground. In poth compartments 
wire screens protec t cargo, accessory equip 


ment, and airplane structure, 
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Flight of Tony Jannus 
Will Be Re-enacted 


The historic flight by Tony Jannus on 
Jan. 1, 1914 between St. Petersburg and 
Tampa and return will be re-enacted next 
New Year’s Day by Pan American Air- 
ways. 

Jannus, flying a Benoist seaplane, with 
Mayor A. C. Pheil of St. Petersburg pay- 
ing $400 for the privilege of being the 
first passenger, took off to the cheers of 
3,000 persons who had gathered at the 
water front, after newspapers and the 
public generally had come to believe the 
entire program would be disclosed as a 
hoax. The crowd waited and saw the 
ship make the return flight. Jannus 
stepped from the plane a hero. 

By contrast, on next Jan. 1, a 3l-pas- 
' senger, Pan American Airways flying boat 
will fly over the same route. Guest of 
honor on the commemorative flight will 
be Bertha Pheil Bobbitt, daughter of the 
late mayor of St. Petersburg. 

The flight by Jannus marked the in- 
auguration of the St. Petersburg Tampa 
Airboat Line, which, it is claimed, was 
the first commercial line in the world. 
When the Benoist plane, built by Tom 
Benoist, was not operating on regular 
schedule between the two cities, Jannus 
kept busy by taking passengers for sight- 
seeing rides at $5, $10, and $20 a trip. 

A series of seven murals depicting Jan- 
nus’ first flight decorate the walls of the 
administration building at Peter O. 
Knight’s airport in Tampa. Jannus was 
born in Washington, D. C. in 1889. In 
1916, as a representative of the Curtiss 
Aeroplane Co., he went to Sebastopol, 
Russia, to demonstrate planes for the Rus- 
sian government. It was here that he 
crashed to his death on Oct. 12, 1916. 

William Kenmuir, J. K. Flannagan, and 
Paul Boardman, St. Petersburg business- 
| men and aviation enthusiasts, recently 
| toured eastern seaboard cities in behalf of 
the anniversary flight to be held New 
Year’s day. The National Aeronautic As- 
sociation is assisting in the arrangements. 
While in Washington, these men visited 
the Smithsonian Institution to view pic- 
tures of Jannus and the Benoist seaplane 
which was used in the first flight. 
































Remember Tommy? Sure, He Threw 


A Monkey Wrench Back in 1938 


Now that Congress has become inter- 
ested in investigating the alleged in- 
fluence which Thomas Corcoran wields 
over various high government officials (as 
if they hadn’t known about it before), 
it might be recalled how Tommy the 
Cork ruined the Civil Aeronautics Au- 
thority’s chances of getting off to a sound 
start when it was created by Congress 
in 1938, 

Corcoran is now being accused of hav- 
ing placed friends in high places while 
he was in a position of government power, 
and of being able to reach these friends 
easily now that he is on the outside 
handling “accounts” for large firms. He 
was instrumental in naming two “friends” 
to the Civil Aeronautics Authority and 
these two turned out to be the ablest 
stumblers and blockers of constructive 
action the CAA has ever had. 


President's Son Active 


When Congress passed the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act in 1938, Jimmy Roosevelt, the 
President’s son, was given much credit 
for helping to push through the legisla- 
tion. He was also in a position to name 
the most important appointeees to the 
Board. Jimmy picked Clinton M. Hester, 
a Treasury official who drafted the legis- 
lation, to be chairman of the board, and 
G. Grant Mason, at that time with Pan 
American Airways, to be the Adminis- 
rator. Harry Hopkins saw to it that 
Robert H. Hinckley of Utah got a spot on 
the Board. The Post Office Department 
representing the regular Democratic ma- 
chine, got its man—Harllee Branch. 

But Tommy the Cork spoiled what 
might have been a first-rate line-up. 
Within the two days before the President 
sent the appointments to Congress for ap- 
proval, Corcoran pulled a fast one. He 
sold Edward Noble, the Life Saver manu- 
facturer, to the President, as an able 
business man who should be chairman of 
the Authority. He also managed to sneak 
in one of his stooges, Charles S. Guthrie, 
as general counsel. So by a fast maneu- 
ver Corcoran ended up with the two most 


important jobs in the Authority—the 
chairman and the general counsel. 

Noble knew nothing about government 
or about aviation. Guthrie was hopeless 
from the start. Both went to Corcoran 
for instructions, Meantime, Hester was 
named Administrator and reported to 
Jimmy Roosevelt, but was outclassed in 
power. Hinckley became increasingly 
disgusted with the whole set-up. Instead 
of granting grandfather certificates to the 
airlines immediately, as was intended by 
Congress, the Authority dawdled and de- 
layed and missed a full year of construc- 
tive action on behalf of civil aviation. 
Noble became so ludicrously insecure that 
he finally resigned, to everyone’s relief. 
Hopkins’ choice, Hinckley, became chair- 
man. Guthrie fell by the wayside in due 
course. It wasn’t long before Hinckley 
favored the breaking up of the Authority 
and placing it under the Department of 
Commerce which was then headed nomi- 
nally by Hopkins. 

What that first year’s dawdling caused 
civil aviation and the welfare of the 
United States is well known today. Had 
the grandfather certificates been cleared 
at once, as they were intended to be, the 
U. S. airlines would have been much 
further ahead on their equipment pro- 
grams. We should not have been so 
utterly bankrupt for transport equipment. 
The Army would not have had-to strip 
the domestic transporation system as it 
did in 1942. The industry would have 
been better prepared to meet the war- 
time needs of the nation. 

Yet, there is the story of how Tommy 
the Cork in his avid drive for power 
within the government blitzkrieged a sen- 
sible set-up for civil aviation and knocked 
it for a loop. Now he is being accused of 
things which most everyone in Washing- 
ton has long known, of riding high as a 
result of the appointments he engineered. 
The body blow he delivered to civil avia- 
tion in 1938 hurt the nation. But it will 
be an unusually brave Congress that will 
really go to the bottom of the Corcoran 
influence, 





Aviation Parts Makers Show 
Interest in Owning Postwar 


Planes for Use of Officials 


Automotive & Aviation Parts Manufac- 
turers, Inc., of Detroit, has completed 
a survey among 145 member companies 
as to their interest in owning or leasing 
private planes for executive travel after 
the war. Thirty-one of the companies 
indicated their interest in the proposal, 
with eight stating definitely they would 
purchase planes in the postwar era. Four 
other companies said they might buy 
places, depending upon their cost and 
utility, and seven said they would buy 
or lease, depending upon which was the 
most economical, 

Only nine of the companies answering 
the questionnaire are presently using 
private planes for company business, 
with companies owning the planes out- 
right. 
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Brazil Gets License— North Ameri- 
can AT-6 Tex- 


an combat trainers of the type shown are 

to be manufactured in Brazil under license 

granted by the company to the Brazilian 
government. 
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Gulf, Texas, Socony-Vacuum 
Companies Plan Network Of 
Gas Facilities at Airports 


Three major oil companies are reported 
to be entering the competitive field of 
airport operation on a_ coast-to-coast 
basis, selling petroleum products to flyers 
in the manner of the roadside filling sta- 
tion. The plan came to light during re- 
cent negotiations of Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co., Gulf Oil Corp., and the Texas Co., 
for the operation of the new four-million- 
dollar Westchester, N. Y., airport. 

In bidding for rights at the Westchester 
field, the oil companies indicated that they 
wanted to use it as a model for an ex- 
tensive network of petroleum facilities. 
Specifications issued by Westchester 
County would require the successful bid- 
der not only to maintain gasoline pumps, 
but to maintain general up-to-the-minute 
accommodations for all air activity. 
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FDR Action Seen as Part 
Of State Dept. Planning 


Machinery for Disposal 
Of Surpluses in Motion 
Before Chicago Meeting 


By Gerarp B. DosBEeN 
Rt ACTION of the President in 
lifting the eeiling on the number of 
planes that may be operated by the do- 
mestic airlines is viewed as a part of the 
State department’s master planning in 
per nee with the International Aviation 


When As Adolf A. Berle, assistant secretary 
of state and chairman of the U. S. dele- 
gation to the International conference in 
Chicago, told the conference that the 
U. S. would sell its surplus planes to 
both U. S. operators and foreigners on a 
non-discriminatory basis, the machinery 
for accomplishing this fact was already 

in motion, uent events clearly in- 
Sets. Obviously there was close co- 
operation between the White House, the 
State Department, the War Department, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and the For- 
eign Economic Administration in ‘the 
formulation of a surplus plane policy 
which greatly strengthened the U. S. 
position at the conference. 


First of Official Steps 


Lifting of the restrictions on the num- 
ber of planes that the domestic airlines 
may operate during wartime was the first 
of the official steps which had to be taken 
to implement this policy. Obviously the 
domestic airlines would never have stood 
for inauguration of a policy permitting 
foreign airlines to buy surplus planes 
while at the same time the Presidential 
limitation prevented them from operating 
more than 300 in domestic travel. 

The War department announced on 
Nov. 29 that the President had removed 
the limitation on the number of air- 
craft that may be operated by the do- 
mestic air carriers. While this announce- 
ment emphasized the need for additional 
planes to care for the heavy domestic 
air travel, mention was made of the fact 
that under the terms of the new policy, 
the Army Air Forces would turn over 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corp. or 
the Foreign Economic ae such 
aircraft as are declared surp 

It seems quite possible — Berle may 
have dangled some of these surplus planes 
in the faces of certain delegates to the 
international conference. At any rate, it 
is a fact that delegates from other na- 
tions knew that they would be able to 

planes from this country on 
a non-discriminatory basis. This un- 
doubtedly strengthened the U. S. hand 
in the international air transport picture. 

_ Following the lifting of the quota ceil- 

ing by less than one week was the an- 
pr ~ Fn Memeo of Dec. 3 by the Surplus War 
Property Administration that the first 20 

twin-engined commercial transport planes 
had been declared surplus. War depart- 
ment officials said unofficially that some 
of these planes would be turned over 
to foreign countries. 

Surplus sales are to be allocated on 
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the basis of the recommendations of the 
Interdepartmental Working Committee of 
SWPA. The Civil Aeronautics Board and 
the Foreign Economic Administration 
have memberships on this Committee. 
CAB will make recommendations regard- 
ing the needs of U. S. domestic lines, the 
FEC for foreign applicants, Thus it can 
be seen that FEC recommendations can 
be on the basis of rewarding "2 na- 
tionals which supported the U. S. 
tion at the conference most Fae 
heartedly. 

Another closely related development in 
this overall svthaneccndl was the announce- 








ment on Dec. 2 that the U. S. had signed 
the first postwar agreement on interna- 
tional air transportation operations with 
Spain. This announcement came soon 
after it became apparent that the U. §. 
and Britain could not reconcile their dif- 
ferences. The agreement gives the U. §S. | 
a point of entry to Europe and an op- | 
portunity to serve the Mediterranean 
countries which generally have supported | 
the U. S. position at Chicago. Just what | 
weight the availability of surplus planes 
had in clinching the agreement of Spain 
has not been announced but obviously 
if Spain is to operate either domestic or 
international air routes, she will be de- 
pendent on the U. S. for some time to 
come for modern air transport equipment. 

And through the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, working closely with the | 
State department on policy, she is in a 
position to get the equipment that she | 
needs. 


Priority Situation Not Affected 
By Lifting of Ceiling on Planes 


Letne of the ceiling on the number 
of planes that the airlines may oper- 
ate, ordered Nov. 29th by Presidential di- 
rective, will not affect priority travel 
procedures materially for some time to 
come, it has been learned through Civil 
Aeronautics Board sources. 

While U. S. domestic airlines were in 
line to receive additional air transport 
planes as a result of action of the War 
department Dec. 3 in declaring surplus 
the first 20 twin-engined commercial 
transport aircraft, military travel require- 
ments are such that priorities will be 
continued until the current high load fac- 
tors are reduced materially by new plane 
acquisitions, it was stated. 

Priorities probably will remain in force 
as long as the possibility exists that one 
ferry pilot, whose services are urgently 
needed in flying planes from factory to 
war theaters, might be denied transporta- 
tion because of a lack of airplane seats 
It is said that lifting the ceiling and the 
expected return of planes probably would 
lessen the necessity for airlines to com- 
pile detailed data at all major points on 
the classification of passenger, express and 
eargo transportation. This type of re- 
porting would remain in effect only at 
so-called bottleneck points where even 
priority passengers are unable to get air 
travel accommodations. 


CAB Given Figures 


The detailed reporting procedures had 
been placed in effect so that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board would have figures 
to support its recommendations as _ to 
which airline companies should receive 
plane allocations. 

Removal of the limitation on transport 
aircraft, which was first invoked by the 
President on May 6, 1942 and amended 
April 29, 1944, was taken on recommenda- 
tion of the Army Air Forces after being 
urged by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and the Post Office department. 

Under the first directive, the domestic 
airline fleet was reduced from 324 planes, 
all types, to 200 DC-3 type transports. In 
April a supplemental directive raised the 
limit to 300 planes and at the present time 
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the Army Air Forces has released suffi- 
cient airplanes to bring the total domestic 
fleet, and the Alaska and Pan American 
Airways system, to the 300 mark. 

Since a number of the airplanes in- 
volved have a higher seating capacity than 
the airplanes originally taken over from 
the airlines, the War department asserts 
that the total seating capacity of the 300 
airplanes now in the domestic fleet is 
slightly in excess of the total seating ca- 
pacity of the 324 airplanes which made up 
the domestic fieet prior to the President's 
May 6, 1942 directive. 


DC-3's and Lodestars 


The 20 twin-engined transports which 
the Army Air Forces declared surplus 
Dec. 3 are comprised largely of Douglas 
DC-3’s and a small number of Lockheed 
Lodestars. The Surplus War Property 
Administration was not able to state im- 
mediately the exact division between the 
two types of planes. 

For some time to come, the airlines 
will have to obtain their planes through 
the Surplus War Property Administration. 
The State department, backed apparently 
by all of the agencies involved, has an- 
nounced a non-discriminatory policy in 
sale of these surplus planes as between 
domestic airline operators and foreign 
applicants. 

Sales allocations will be made on the 
basis of recommendations from the Inter- 
departmental Working Committee of 
SWPA which has CAB and Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration representatives in 
its personne]. Thus the CAB representa- 
tive will front for the needs of the air- 
lines, the FEC representative for the for- 
eign operators. U. S. foreign policy in 
international aviation will be closely tied 
up with surplus plane sales, it is believed. 

A sales formula for the various types of 
planes involved is soon to be announced 
by W. L. Clayton, Surplus War Property 
Administrator. This will follow closely, 
it is understood, the general pricing policy 
contained in Surplus War Property Ad- 
ministration Regulation No. 4 announced 
in September. 
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BATTLE PASSENGERS.. 


They, Too, Depend On Dougtas 


merican Airlines — Braniff Airways = Chicago & Southern Air Lines — Colonial Airlines — Continental Air Lines — Delta 
intand Air Lines — Mid-Continent Airlines — Northeast Airiines — Northwest Airlines — Pan American Airways 
— A. B. Aecrotransport (Sweden) — Aer Lingus (ireland) — Aecrovias Graniff, S. A. (Mexico) — Aero- 
vias de Guatemala, S. A. — American Airlines of Mexico — Australian National Airlines — Avianca (Colombia) — BOAC (British Overseas Airways) — Canadian Pacific Airtines — China 
National Airways — Cia. Mexi de Aviacién — Cia. i 1 Cubana de Aviacién, &. A. — Cruzeiro do Sul (Brazil) — Indian National Airways — K.L.™. (Royal Dutch Airlines) — 
K.N.1.L.M. (Dutch East Indies) — IBERIA (Spain) — Panair do Brazil — Panagra (Pan American-Grace Airways) — PLUNA (Uruguay) — SABENA (Belgian Congo) — Swissair (Switzeriand) 
TACA (Central America) — UMCA (Central Americr* 


DOUGLAS EQUIPPED AIRLINES: All American Aviation — A 
Air Corporation — Eastern Air Lines — Hawaiian Airlines — 
Pennsyivania-Central Airlines — TWA — United Air Lines — Western Air Lines 
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THE EVENT 


Annual Competition Awards to magazine and 
newspaper writers and photographers for 
leadership in handling aviation subjects are 
made by TWA through a Board of Judges 
outstanding in the field of aeronautics. This 
year’s top awards in the magazine field went 
to staff editors of American Aviation. 


=O 


THE WINNERS 


First prize in the magazine division went to 
Wayne W. Parrish, Editor and Publisher of 
American Aviation, for his weekly cclumn 
“On the Beam” in Liberty Magazine; second 
to E. J. Foley, Equipment Editor of American 
Aviation; and third to its Executive Editor, Eric 
Bramley. 


== 
THE AWARDS 


Cash and rotating trophies are presented to 
the winners—and this year’s presentation was 
made on November 39 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. The judges were L. Welch 
Pogue, chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board; Grover Loening, consultant on air- 
craft for the War Production Board; Casey 
Jones, head of the Casey Jones School of 
Aeronautics; and E. Lee Talman, executive 
vice president of TWA. 





















2nd Place Ist Place 3rd Place 


E. J. FOLEY WAYNE W. PARRISH ERIC BRAMLEY 
Equipment Editor Editor and Publisher Executive Editor 
American Aviation American Aviation American Aviation 


TRIPLE-POWERED 
READERSHIP 


—Powered by writers like these three, no wonder 
AMERICAN AVIATION is the aviation NEWS 
magazine that makes non-stop reading a sub- 
scriber'’s “must.” 


—Powered by coyerage unequalled for industry 
information, no wonder AMERICAN AVIATION 
is quoted by technical experts in every phase 
of aviation development. 


—Powered by concepts of tomorrow's air world 
dependably readable today, no wonder the 
prestige of AMERICAN AVIATION is making 
new altitude records each year with the autho- 
rities in aeronautics. 


AMERICAN AVIATION 


All the Aviation NEWS twice every month 
AMERICAN BUILDING « WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 
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Congress Not Expected to Study 
CAA’s Airport Plan This Session 


T HE House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce committee probably will 
not begin consideration of CAA’s Na- 
tional Airport Plan, which calls for con- 
struction of 3,050 completely new air- 
ports and the improvement of 1,625 ex- 
isting airports, until after the new Con- 
gress convenes Jan. 3. The National Air- 
port Plan was submitted to Congress Nov. 
28, and if its recommendations are 
adopted, $1,021,567,945 will be spent in the 
next 10 years on airport development in 
every state in the union. 

When the House committee begins its 
study of the plan, it probably will be in 
connection with deliberations on the Ran- 
dolph or companion bills which provide 
the legislative vehicle for putting the air- 
port construcion program into being. The 
Randolph bill, H.R. 5024, would authorize 
the appropriation of $100,000,000 a year for 
10 years to finance the airport program 
on a federal aid basis to be administered 
in a manner similar to the state and fed- 
eral government matching formula in the 
public roads program. 

The National Airport Plan estimates 
that the United States will require a total 
of 6,305 airports to serve the transport 
and private flying needs from five to 10 
years after the war, and to foster avia- 
tion’s growth. 


313 Closed at Present 


Of the 1,625 existing airports listed for 
improvements under the plan, 313 of them 
are not now open for operations. The 
plan calls for one or more airports at 
5,269 locations in the U. S., as compared 
with 2,585 places having landing areas 
today. It would increase the county 
coverage from 53% to 88%. 

The smaller airports, needed to meet 
the prospective postwar demands for pri- 
vate flying, would receive the major share 
of attention under the plan. Of the total 
of 3,050 new airports recommended in the 
report, 1,806 would be for Class I and 
1,101 for Class II fields. The report esti- 
mates there will be a total of 6,000,000 
prospective flyers after the war, with 
400,000 civil airplanes in this country 10 
years after the war. 

A breakdown of the Airport Plan by 
classes of airports follows: 


To be 
Class Existing Improved* 

1 ° 1148 303 
2 869 699 
3 478 349 
4 447 213 
5 313 61 

3255 1625 


1625 existing airports are proposed for improvement 


@ Appropriation of $3,000,000 immediately 
to enable CAA to continue preparatory 
work so the airport construction program 
may commence immediately after appro- 
priation for construction is enacted. 

@ That the construction program be car- 
ried out in cooperation with the States 
and other non-Federal public agencies on 


a matching basis determined by Con- 
gress, 
@ That any airport project for which 


Federa] aid is requested must meet the 
epproval of the Administrator as to scope 
of development and costs, conform to 
CAA standards for location, layout, grad- 
ing, drainage, paving and lighting. 

@ In order to participate in the Federal 
air program, a State shall: (a) establish 
and empower an official or an officia! 
body equipped to conduct its share of 
the program; (b) have legislation ade- 
quate for the clearing and protection of 
airport approaches and such other legis- 
lation as may be necessary to vest in its 
political subdivisions all powers necessary 
to enable them to participate through the 
Stae as sponsors of airport projects; (c) 
have no special tax on aviation facilities, 
fuel, operation, or businesses the pro- 
ceeds of which are not used entirely for 
aviation purposes; (d) ensure the opera- 
tion of all public airports within its juris- 
diction in the public interest, without 
unjust discrimination or unreasonable 
charges; (e) ensure the proper operation 
and maintenance of all public airports 
within its jurisdiction; (f) make airports 
developed with Federal aid available for 
unrestricted use by U. S. Government air- 
craft without charge other than an amount 
sufficient to cover the cost of repairing 
damage done by such aircraft; (g) re- 
quire the installation at all airports for 
which Federal funds have been provided 
of a standard accounting and fiscal re- 
porting system satisfactory to Adminis- 
trator. 

@ That sponsors of projects be required 
to enter into contracts with the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration insuring the 
proper maintenance and protection of air- 
ports developed with Federal aid and their 
operation in the public interest. 


New 

Airports Total Classification 
1806 2597 1800-2700 feet 
1101 2198 2700-3700 feet 
101 654 3700-4700 fee: 
30 520 4700-5700 feet 
12 336 5700 and over 

3050 6305 
This will result in a net reduction 


of 357 Class I airports and increases in all other classes. 


The report brings out that of the 286 
places now approved for air carrier serv- 
ice, there are 140 which do not meet the 
desirable minimum of 5-foot paved 
runways. Under the plan projected, 274 
of Class [V and V airports are to be im- 
proved and 42 new ones are to be con- 
structed. 


In addition 
appropriation, 
the following: 


to the $100,000,000 annual 
the report recommended 


American Aviation for December 


Presentation of the airport plan is made 
in a 75-page book issued by CAA which 
breaks down the proposed airports by 
states and lists each one. 

The total cost of the construction pro- 
posed in this plan does not include the 
cost of land or buildings, which, it is 
said, may vary greatly depending upon 
the sites selected. Expenditures unde: 
the plan are divided into five general 
classifications: 





Head Conference—'>ese airline 


executives were 
named to office at the annual meeting of 
the Air Traffic Conference which was held 
in Washington late in November. Left to 
right: Nelson B. Fry, of United Air Lines, 
president; Willis G. Lipscomb, American 
Airlines, Ist vice ao mae and Paul J. 
Carmichael, Continental Air Lines, 2nd vice 
president. They will serve during 1945. 
Charles E. Beard, Braniff Airways, served the 

conference as president during 1944. 


1. Preparation of the site—clearing, 
grubbing, excavation and drainage, sur- 
face conditioning, and fencing. It is esti- 
mated that this portion of the work will 
cost $525,304,322, or 51.4% of the total cost. 

2. Paving—runways, taxiways, aprons. 
Estimated cost of this item is $395,305,460, 
or 38.7% of the total. This compares with 
46°° for paving in the Defense Airport 
Program, where there was greater em- 
phasis on large airports with paved run- 
ways. 

3. Lighting—installation and equipment 
costs for beacon, boundary, obstruction, 
range, runway and taxiway flood or con- 
tact lights, and wind tee or tetrahedron. 
Estimated cost. $55,081,978, or 5.4%. 

4. Radio—cost of equipment and in- 
stallation of necessary facilities. Esti- 
mated at $10,983,000, or 1.1%. 

5. Miscellaneous — includes approach 
clearing, access roads, marking and land- 
scaping. Estimate, $34,893,185 or 3.4%. 


‘Private’ Fields Get 39°, 


Airports intended only for private flying 
would get 39° of the proposed outlay 
Improvement or construction aimed at 
making possible extension of airline serv- 
ice, and in most cases simultaneously im- 
proving facilities for personal flying, ac- 
counts for 508° of the expenditures, 
while cost of work at presently desig- 
nated air carrier stops would amount to 
10.2%. 

The cost for airports which would per- 
mit extension of air service to additional 
communities is about evenly divided be- 
tween the places named in pending appli- 
cations for certificates and those which 
might subsequently be considered for 
such service. 

Expenditure for new airport facilities 
would be 59°< of the total, while 42° 
would go to improvement of existing air- 
ports. 

Approximately 17° of the funds would 
be spent in communities of 50,000 or more, 
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National Airport Program 
Estimated Cost of New Airports and Improved Existing Airports by States 





























A: ‘ Existing airports 
Improvements with no 

to existing airports Proposed new airports improvements 
Group Totals Group Totals Grand 
No. Cost No. Cost Total Total 
SRT ae ae 27 6,205,000 *35 5,980,000 48 *110 
CTS 2: 'abnt vane mined 15 3,079,330 - *44 7,855,810 63 #122 
0 ee ee 25 13,195,889 65 21.913,745 20 110 
NS Sook wes oa 137 19,018,520 174 37,893,980 114 425 
SED: lee batnvadvess 31 7,663,000 36 4,515,000 22 89 
Commecticut ........... ll 4,707,000 26 11,643,000 11 48 
PEE + ehdeséssvcade 7 1,540,000 ll 1,144,000 6 24 
PL ht 5, den we sbebenhes oo ieee  ' sce” accnpuebuns’ 3 3 
EE ! 6s wide ade ca eueat 48 13,694,200 57 10,040,430 144 249 
NS 17 3,975,000 50 5,335,000 51 118 
Raa hart ena duenes’'s 28 5,517,300 23 3,568,000 23 74 
EO Me ed cine whe Coxe 55 22,445,000 105 17,631,000 32 192 
| EER AE Sees 28 7,762,000 68 8,270,000 28 124 
ne a 28 4,143,500 80 5,808,000 22 130 
SE CONS doit cetme oes 42 4,146,000 76 3,586,000 34 152 
FS ee 14 2,141,000 76 5,724,000 14 104 
DEE: ns Merehtesee.¢ vs 35 15,084,073 63 25,533,817 15 113 
SEE Glare ao dyunieteathebn 24 6,806,000 43 12,759,000 6 73 
PE tc enthctcesan’ 7 1,507,000 64 12,558,000 19 90 
Massachusetts ......... 26 15,429,000 35 14,502,000 29 99 
DE, » 0 646eNdaeeseks 80 14,627,000 92 8,186,000 41 213 
Minnesota ......ccceess 36 7,856,000 114 3,880,000 9 159 
SD *  L stescecdes 22 5,995,000 51 4,745,000 38 111 
ND © Be vecdescecdene 32 9,336,000 71 9,586,500 26 129 
SN * aiddeeedins sve 52 7,350,700 24 3,122,400 25 101 
DER  ‘Gibectiecietess 37 3,336,000 54 5,488,000 20 111 
PI. acctibnastctesecs 24 3,515,800 30 1,236,300 19 73 
New Hampshire ....... 14 6,005,000 25 8,929,000 2 41 
SE: cen cencn cee 24 9,406,940 59 22,561,840 26 109 
DEED “a secccce oes 28 10,620,806 52 22,395,788 41 121 
_. 29 eee pea 60 22,632,795 122 35,958,100 69 #251 
Nerth Carolina ........ 34 9,333,000 55 10,443,000 33 122 
North Dakota ......... 18 2,026,000 55 1,816,000 14 87 
iE cth oa ghoddn ovecdce 77 15,416,000 129 15,745,000 27 233 
PD <aiinnech waded 43 16,945,335 89 20,355,105 52 184 
Dt } hittatenshawsees 22 2,943,000 33 3,636,000 28 83 
Pennsylvania .......... 76 20,179,000 131 26,488,000 64 271 
Rhode Island ......... 7 1,852,000 11 3,217,000 1 19 
South Carolina ....... 12 2,434,000 40 10,403,000 36 88 
South Dakota ......... 14 2,662,500 26 2,068,000 15 55 
RE weeacsoe veces 20 4,182,000 55 8,960,000 12 87 
ee 123 52,490,731 213 68,432,421 196 532 
4g Se eee eo 19 3,298,280 54 8,822,510 14 87 
Te nee hae aoe cys 10 3,034,000 25 9,833,000 2 37 
ST: "ah ehawetacwts ee 30 7,658,000 103 15,581,000 33 166 
Washington ............. 37 7,273,000 42 12,885,000 39 118 
West Virginia ......... 12 4,550,000 73 24,099,000 12 97 
DE © ads peevesve 33 12,172,000 81 5,772,000 15 129 
ere 24 2,113,500 10 1,358,500 17 51 
ESR reer 1625 $429,303 ,699 3050 $592,264,246 1630 *6305 








* Includes airports under construction by other agencies. 


and the remaining 83% in communities 
of less than 50,000 population. It is pos- 
sible, however, that as metropolitan dis- 
tricts complete comprehensive plans, the 
ratio will be altered. 

Class I airports would cost 15.2% of 
the total; Class II, 45.4%; Class III, 22.3%; 
Class IV, 10.7%; and Class V, 6.4%. 

CAA recommends that any program of 
federal aid for airport development which 
may be authorized should include the 
cost of approach clearing and protection 
in the construction cost for which Fed- 
eral funds are available. 

“It is necessary,” the report states, 
“not only to clear existing obstructions, 
but to prevent the creation of new ones. 
Experience shows that the area in which 
an airport is situated tends to undergo 
an intensive building development, and 
even one building in the wrong place may 
prove a serious obstruction.” 

After citing employment opportunities, 
the value to national defense, improve- 
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ment in transportation for communities 
involved. savings in travel costs. the CAA 
states: “With an adeauate national air- 
port system, civil aviation can grow to a 
point where it becomes a substantial seg- 
ment of the nation’s economy and sour-es 
of employment.” 


90,000 War Workers Needed 


Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission, has revealed the 
need for 90,000 war workers. He said 
that among aircraft plants, 1,300 are 
needed immediately in Seattle, with 2,500 
more by the beginning of 1945. In Balti- 
more, 2,000 additional aircraft workers will 
be needed before peak employment re- 
quirements are reach Some 2,100 
workers for rocket plane production are 
needed primarily in Michigan and Penn- 
sylvania and a total of 3,000 employes are 
needed for radar production work in 
plants at Newark, Boston and Salem. 
Mass., he said. 
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Ryan Urges States 
To Avoid Conflicts 
With National Plan 


Oswald Ryan, vice chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, told the Gover- 
nor’s Commission on Aviation at Indian- 
apolis Dec. 4 that “the state has an im- 
portant contribution to make to the sound 
development of American civil aviation”. 
The greatest care must be taken, however, 
to insure that the state’s participation in 
the aviation picture shall supplement and 
not obstruct or conflict with the national 
policy which seeks a unified regulation, 
he added. 

Ryan said that in the CAB’s opinion, the 
staite’s most appropriate function in deal- 
ing with aviation will be primarily of a 
promotional and developmental character 
rather than a regulatory function. 


Discusses Economic Regulation 


He said the question of economic regu- 
lation by the states, like that of safety 
regulations, “should be considered in the 
light of the peculiar characteristics of this 
new form of transportation and the eco- 
nomic effect which state economic regu- 
lation might be expected to have upon 
air commerce and our national system of 
air transportation.” 

Ryan declared that air transportation 
from the beginning has been a national, 
rather than a local problem. There are 
no visible boundaries by air, he continued, 
and air transportation operates at speeds 
which have no comparison with the maxi- 
mum speeds of surface transportation. 

As contrasted with the air carrier, the 
railroads have a significance to the state 
because of the many miles of physical 
property which are traversed and affected 
by their rights of way. This, coupled with 
local safety problems, provides a basis 
for the exercise of police and regulatory 
powers which is “wholly lacking or of a 
minor significance in air transportation,” 
he said. 

Ryan declared that the success of the 
CAB’s policy of regulated competition as 
outlined by the Civil Aeronautics Act 
depends upon a “single, uniform control, 
a control which would be impossible to 
accomplish if 49 governments (including 
Alaska) instead of one government at- 
tempted to regulate this subject.” 


Warns Against Parallel Lines 


“The maintenance of a balanced com- 
petition in the American air network 
might be impossible if each of the states 
exercised the power to authorize the 
establishment of local air services which 
might parallel the segments of the inter- 
state lines and thereby create excessive 
and destructive competition to those in- 
terstate lines,” he said. “Such a policy 
might well create an economically cha- 
otic situation which would spell the doom 
of American air transport. 

“It would seem, therefore, that the 
best interests of our American air trans- 
portation require that the states should 
refrain from issuing certificates of con- 
venience and necessity to carriers which 
will be engaging in interstate commerce 
or which will be competitive with estab- 
lished interstate carriers.” 
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RYAN ENGINEERING SKILL 
, 
IS ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE 
Today the aircraft engine exhaust Manifold is a To afford customers opportunity to get the full 
highly complex and exacting system requiring benefits from its exhaust manifolds, Ryan’s Mani- 
technical skills of a high order for its efficient fold Service Department is staffed by especially 
design and for production in quantity. In this trained personnel chosen from experts within 
field, the Ryan Aeronautical Company has been the Ryan factory. 
a pioneer. It was foremost in making the design Tissh trem: te wiiicien on. Geile “eo” 
and — of exhaust systems a specialty born of long experience, are imbued with the 
vate tam same desire for perfection in operation as their 
In engineering and producing Ryan Manifolds fellow workers in the factory are enthusiastic in 
every effort is made to reduce maintenance prob- attaining perfection in manufacture. hes 
lems to a minimum. But, regardless of the man- 
ner in which any piece of aircraft equipment is RELY ON RYAN TO BUILD WELL 
designed or produced, educational assistance in 
the field is necessary. For Ryan Manifolds, in 
common with all technical products, achieve 
their greatest potential when the most precise 
knowledge of their functions and capabilities is RYAN 
known, appreciated and exploited. DESIGNS IT 
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SAE Air Cargo Meeting 


(Continued from page 36) 


said it was ridiculous to think of com- 
peting with existing forms of transporta- 
tion at the level of rates which we must 
charge because of poorly designed equip- 
ment for transportation of cargo. 

An almost opposite view was expressed 
by Marvin J. Parks of the Airplane Divi- 
sion, Curtiss-Wright Corp., who said: 

“Our present cargo airplanes are not 
only adequate, but are designed to do the 
job facing us. The types known to us 
today, which will soon be made available 
for commercial use, were designed for 
efficiency. Some will argue this point 

k but are these points justified. I 
doubt it, and contend that our airplanes 
today have had the benefit of thorough 
design to meet low-cost operations. As a 
matter of interest, the Curtiss “Com- 
mando” was at one stage of development, 
slated for a cargo airplane, which was 
even prior to military consideration.” 

Herb Rawdon, assistant chief engineer 
of Beech Aircraft Corp., told the meeting 
that one of the important objectives in 
the design of an airplane for feeder line 
service is to obtain the ability to take 
off from fields of restricted dimensions, 
preferably 2500-foot runways. 

Other design considerations for this 
type of aircraft, he said, include low wing 
loading, reasonable aspect ratio and clean 
aerodynamic form, special high lift de- 
vices suitable for both take off and glide, 
low power loading, maximum propeller 
take off and thrust and climb efficiency, 
increase in the number of vower units, 
maximum capacity for wheel brakes and 
minimum weight for given pay load 
capacity. 

He said the time reauired for refueling 
and functionally checking the airplane 
prior to takeoff must be reduced from the 
present practices, and from the service 
standpoint, improvement will be needed 
on the length of time required for en- 
gine change-over. 


Tricycle Gear Helpful 


“A study of the problem would seem 
to indicate in the loading and unloading 
of passengers and cargo that a high wing 
monoplane with tricycle gear offers a 
more practical solution for reducing the 
ground time in performing these opera- 
tions,” Rawdon said. 

“The tricycle gear has another advan- 
tage in that the airplane is loaded in the 
level altitude and this adds to the com- 
fort and convenience of loading. The 
high wing arrangement makes possible 
increased vision for the passengers which 
adds value to the passenger’s ride. 

With respect to the operation of feeder 
lines, Rawdon declared that “it is obvious 
that the feeder line must have reasonable 


frequency of service, otherwise the time 


element differential for air travel will 
have little practical significance.” 

“It is possible that many individuals 
may be willing to pay 50% to 100% in- 
crease in ticket cost for a 200 mile trip 
by air that takes two hours over a four- 
hour trip by train, provided he has more 
than one choice during the day for de- 
parture time.” 
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Rawdon declared that “it is well estab- 
lished that for a given load factor, it is 
easier to design a larger airplane to show 
economy of operation than the smaller 
airplane; however, the available traffic 
on feeder line service is at the present 
time largely speculative and it is ob- 
vious that it may be better to operate a 
smaller airplane at 65% load factor than 
a larger one at 30 to 40% load factor.” 


Individual Tiedown Unnecessary 


W. C. Mentzer, chief engineer, and E. C. 
Mitchell, equipment engineer, United Air 
Lines, asserted in a paper on cargo tie- 
down and stowage that for regular air 
cargo service, individual piece tiedown is 
not required, but rather a restraining o 
the load should be used in order to limit 
the vertical and horizontal movement to a 
negligible amount. “The nets now used 
by several of the airlines serve this pur- 
pose exceptionally well,” they said. “On 
the other hand, plane load shipments 
could utilize the standard restraining net 
or if the shipment occurred regularly and 
required a special type of tiedown, a 
minimum of change would be required in 
the airplane.” 

C. L. Moon of Mechanical Handling 
Systems, Inc., recommended four methods 
of ground handling baggage and cargo in 
order to eliminate delays in loading and 
unloading combination passenger and 
cargo planes. All of the methods include 
the use of a car, rack or carrier, either 
operating on the ground or suspended 
from and operating on an overhead rail. 

Utilization of this type of equipment 
should be borne in mind in layout of air- 
port terminal facilities, he said. He rec- 
ommended a terminal on two levels, which 
would segregate passenger and cargo- 
baggage handling. The loading equipment 
consists of racks or trucks operating on a 
track or floor and provided with a means 
of attachment to a trolley conveyer. 

Jared Morse, Boeing Aircraft Co. en- 
gineer, recommended forward docking and 
the separation of cargo, passenger and 
non-passenger traffic lanes as methods of 
speeding up air transportation at ter- 
minals. Separation of traffic lanes permits 
greater cargo loads to be carried without 
delaying passengers. The loading ramp to 
the passenger cabin, as well as aircraft 
servicing and most of the cargo handling 
personnel, are protected from the weather, 
he said. 

United’s Graddick said that the big ad- 
vantage in the use of Cargoliners is in 
the testing of new equipment, accessories, 
or parts without the necessity either of 
removing a plane from service for the test 
or of risking discomfort to passengers. 
An example of this, he said, was the 
testing of United’s new hot air cabin and 
cockpit heating system, the advantages of 
which were proven on a cargo plane be- 
fore being installed on passenger planes. 

He said that United’s officials in charge 
of flight operations feel that Cargoliners 
have been of much benefit in the training 
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*...Ina Big Way 


A usually unruffiled investment 
session at the annual meeting of 
the Eastern Association of College 
and University Business Officers was 
turned into a lively affair last fort- 
night in New York. Albert B. 
Brushaber, vice president of Mellon 
Securities Corp., Pittsburgh, had 
just finished an analysis of the rela- 
tive merits of bonds, preferred and 
common stocks, when Lt. Col. A. B. 
Lambdin, who has just returned to 
his peacetime job as business man- 
ager of Connecticut College for 
Women, asked Brushaber’s opinion 
of the effect of the postwar growth 
of air transport on railroad secur- 
ities. The airlines’ growth, Brus- 
haber said, would undoubtedly ad- 
versely affect railroad passenger 
revenues, but it would never take 
away their freight traffic. Col. 
Lambdin thought otherwise. Be- 
ginning from the back of the room, 
he said: 

“There is one thing very remark- 
able about Americans. We do big 
things in a big way. I predict that 
the railroads will go out as the 
trolleys did when buses came along. 
And Sikorsky’s helicopter will make 
the Model A Ford look like 10 cents 
in 10 years.” 











of younger pilots to fit them for the posi- 
tion of pilots in passenger operations. 

“We may have found it necessary to 
have withdrawn from service one or 
more planes for training purposes, had it 
not been possible to use the Cargoliner 
service for advanced training,” he said. 

He pointed out that UAL retains the 
same high standards in the flying of cargo 
planes on its route as for passenger planes. 
The same _ consideration is given to 
weather conditions and other conditions 
governing the dispatch. The only devia- 
tion from the standards in actual flight is 
that the planes descend faster than the 
minimums reauired for the comfort of 
passengers. The fact enables United to 
maintain slightly faster schedules on the 
average than for passenger planes oper- 
ated under the same conditions. 


One-Sided Loading Approved 


When cargo bins were first installed on 
one side of the plane a few people not 
familiar with the characteristics of planes 
questioned such arrangement as_ to 
whether it would affect the control of 
the plane in flight, Graddick reported. He 
expressed assurance however, that load- 
ing on one side has not affected, in any 
way, the trim or the flight characteristics 
of the plane, very little if any aeleron 
trim being required. 

From the standpoint of utilization and 
schedules, there have been advantages 
and disadvantages in the operation of 
Cargoliners, Graddick observed. 

“The average utilization of Cargoliners 
is 15 hours and 11 minutes per day and 
that of passenger planes 13 hours and 40 
minutes per day,” he said. “The small 
number of Cargoliners operated, however, 
does not justify setting up a reserve plane 
to be used when Cargoliners go to the 
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repair base for maintenance. This has 
necessitated operating the Cargoliner 
schedules during the maintenance period 
with a passenger plane equipped with 
seat covers, which is quite satisfactory. 
Furthermore, CAA regulations require 
that planes be given certain maintenance 
check of a nature that requires that they 
be removed from scheduled service for 
from three to six hours prior to com- 
pletion of fifty hours of flying. With a 
large number of passenger planes we have 
greater flexibility of scheduling. A pas- 
senger plane does not necessarily have 
to be scheduled to operate across the 
continent. Schedules can be planned so 
that the maintenance check can be made 
at any major station. With only a few 
planes in cargo service we loose the flexi- 
bility because some must operate coast- 
to-coast. The effect is that we must give 
maintenance checks to cargo planes 
oftener than to passenger planes. Pas- 
senger planes now average 40 to 42 hours 
whereas Cargoliners must get checks from 
26 to 36 hours.” 

In connection with the establishment 
of schedules the available cargo volume 
is of prime consideration, he said. The 
Cargoliners enable United to operate a 
schedule at any hour of the day or night 
when heaviest cargo loads are available. 
Cargoliners leave New York at 1:00 a.m. 
and 2:00 am., highly inconvenient hours 
for passengers. 

“If a combination schedule was being 
considered it goes without question that 
the passenger service and traffic people 
on the Schedule Committee would never 
agree to it,” Graddick noted. “However, 
the utmost harmony and teamwork is 
possible on the Schedule Committee when 
Cargoliners are available. 

A problem presented to dispatchers was 
the loss of some flexibility in the opera- 
tion of extra schedules or second sec- 
tions of a trip, he reported. During the 
interim allowed at San Francisco for 
layover and maintenance of planes used 
on transcontinental trips, United frequent- 
ly has the time to operate an extra sec- 
tion to Los Angeles and return. With 
passenger planes, the airline can draw 
from three types of traffic for loads and 
frequently operate with full loads in both 
directions. With Cargoliners mail and 
express for the loads must be depended 
upon and sometimes the available traffic 
does not warrant the operation of the 
trip. 

7-Day-a-Week Service 

In the earlier operations United did 
not always operate weekend schedules 
with Cargoliners on account of light loads, 
he said. However, the airline now is 
operating full seven-day-a-week service 
for several reasons, among which are the 
desirability of seven-day pilot training; 
smoother scheduling of pilots and per- 
sonnel; clearing up mail or express back- 
logs and transportation of company ma- 
terial. 

Graddick pointed out, in connection 
with United’s experience with the oper- 
ation of cargo planes, that there has been 
very beneficial effects on passenger traffic. 
Prior to inauguration of Cargoliner serv- 
ice there had to be a compromise which 
was unsatisfactory either from a passen- 
ger or a cargo standpoint, he said. United 
now can agree to combination passenger 
schedules being operated at the most con- 
venient time for passengers, inasmuch as 
permitted to operate cargo schedules at 
the most convenient time for cargo. 
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School Administrators Set Up ‘Air Age’ 
Program; Recommend Explorations by Air 


THE American Association of School 
Administrators has instituted an “air 
age” program based upon the platform 
that war is not inevitable and that “peace 
is practical, but attainable only through 
a program of action.” 

The plan of action, as outlined by the 
AASA’s Air-Age Education Committee, 
calls for a year’s service in world-wide 
civil service by every American youth, 
and including intensive physical, mental, 
and moral training. 

“A major portion of the program should 
be devoted to intensive study of people, 
cultures, languages, races, religions, in- 
dustries and economies of the world,” the 
committee said in a 48-page report on 
the plan. “A part of the program should 
be devoted to world-wide explorations 
by air giving every youth an opportunity 
to meet with youths from other regions 
of the earth.” 


Seeks Industry Support 


In order to carry out the program, 
AASA is establishing an Air-Age Educa- 
tion Foundation, for which it seeks sup- 
port from business and industry. 

“Obviously the gentlemen in charge of 
aircraft manufacturing and transportation 
operation are in a better position than 
most other groups to appreciate the things 
we are trying to do,” declared Herbert C. 
Clish, chairman of the Air-Age Educa- 
tion Committee. 

“A program of this sort should also 
tie in closely with airport operation and 
the work of those pioneering in flight 
training,” Clish said. 

Among things the committee needs to 
do, Clish said, are to hold a series of con- 
ferences in key cities with educators and 
other interested parties to develop the 
program; prepare a report pointing out 
to schools how they can carry out the 
proposals of the committee, and another 
report on the financing, organization and 
procedures for instituting the program. 

The committee also proposes with the 
ccoperation of interested schools and 
colleges to establish experimental pro- 
grams to show how to attain the goals 
set forth in the program, and with the 





permits the former 12:30 a.m. compromise 
combination schedule to depart from New 
York before midnight while cargo planes 
are held until 1:00 a.m. and 2:00 a.m. 

In stripping planes for cargo service 
United gains over 1,000 pounds through 
the elimination of seats, commissary equip- 
ment, soundproofing, etc., he said. This 
is a gain in weight corresponding to over 
five passengers. This means that on many 
flights the additional cargo which United 
was able to carry relieved passenger 
flights of sufficient cargo that they could 
accommodate a number of additional pas- 
sengers up to a maximum of five, and 
perhaps also could carry their normal 
complement of cargo. Cargoliners, further- 
more, have made passenger traveling more 
convenient during wartime conditions, he 
added. Previous to the inauguration of 
the service, the airline had to carry in 
the aisles of the passenger cabins, long 
pieces of emergency war material bear- 
ing a priority. Furthermore, rather regu- 
larly, passengers were riding in planes, 


assistance of these cooperating schools 
and colleges, parents, business and edu- 
cators, determine the worth of the pro- 
grams and plan additional steps. 

Briefly, the committee’s program en- 
tails a plan of education and training 
which would recognize the world as one 
place—“the program would knit together 
all regional and local teaching and offer 
the student and teacher an opportunity 
to grasp the significance of the Air Age.” 

The committee’s report held that war- 
stimulated activity in aviation was the 
initial stage of the “air age,” and that 
the “energy that is being poured into the 
creation of air power eannot be shut off 
at the termination of hostilities, for out of 
it all an air world is being shaped which 
is totally different from the world in 
which earthbound generations lived.” 

“Society is faced with a force which 
is far more potent than the ‘automobile 
and incomparable with any mechanisms 
so far created by man,” it continues. 
“Somehow boys and girls, pilots, me- 
chanics and factory workers—all persons 
—need to develop a vivid and thorough 
understanding of the principles of the 
Air Age and the importance of wings to 
mankind. 

“Obviously, the airplane is not simply 
a new mechanism of transportation. More 
than that, it is a new governor of human 
affairs, a director of the destiny of civil- 
ization. There is no virtue in arguing 
whether or not the airplane is going to 
replace the steamship, railroad or auto- 
mobile. It would be a narrow outlook 
to give more than passing thought to 
competitive uses, for the applications of 
the airplane are fundamentally different 
from those of earthly vehicles.” 

Under its proposed program, AASA 
concluded that air can be used by schools 
and colleges for studying communities and 
regions, including the utilization of air 
transportation and development of air- 
ports; comprehending the closer relation- 
ships which air makes possible among 
communities heretofore distant, and sup- 
plementing the classroom program by 
direct experience in the teaching of 
geography and social science. 





the forward seats of which were filled 
with cargo and mail. Some of the war 
traffic was very bulky, but weighed very 
little. In instances it would utilize the 
space of two seats, although weighing less 
than one passenger. Fiom the weight 
standpoint additional passengers could 
have been carried. After inauguration of 
all-cargo service all such pieces were 
carried on Cargoliners. 

There is a distinct advantage in using 
Cargoliners from the standpoint of loading 
and unloading, Graddick said. At many 
of the stations the Cargoliner can be 
parked near the hangar, clear of other 
ramp traffic and a truck can be backed 
to the main cabin door, through which 
there is easy access not only to the main 
cabin but also the front and rear pits 
through use of the wide aisle. If extra 
speed is necessary additional crews can 
work through the nose door and rear 
cargo pit door as on passenger planes. he 


explained. 
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ATSC’s 


New 80-Foot Vertical Wind Tunnel 


In Service at Wright Field 


HE AAF’s Air Technical Service 


Command has completed a new ver- 
tical wind tunnel, encased in a silo-like 
concrete structure, which is expected to 
result in tremendous savings in money 
and working hours in aerodynamic tests. 
The 80-foot concrete tower, at Wright 





Exact scale of models of newly designed 
AAF planes are launched into the u ye 
airstream of the new vertical tunnel an 
engineer stationed on the observtaion Plat 
form half-way up the tunnel's test section. 


Field, is the largest and fastest free-flow, 
open throat vertical wind tunnel in the 
world. 

Among its practical uses is continuing 
research on rotor blades as the ATSC 
continues its experimentation and devel- 
opment of the helicopter. Mounted on a 
hub at the bottom of the tunnel, model 
rotor blades can be tested for vibration 
and stress analysis while subjected to 





Aircraft Tires on Urgency 
List Compiled by WPB-PEC 


Aircraft tires were among items in- 
cluded on the recently expanded national 
production urgency list set up by WPB’s 
Production Executive Committee. The 
PEC top urgency .rating will include the 
construction of facilities as well as tire 
production, and includes tire molds in the 
“facilities” category. 

PEC at the same time requested the 
War Manpower Commission to have’ tire 
plants qualifying under the urgency list 
assigned a manpower referral rating above 
that of the general group of plants on 
the urgency list. Present on man- 
power requirements to operate existing 
facilities at capacity are 6,258 male and 
896 female workers, according to WPB. 

Tire and tube companies have been 
asked by WPB to estimate additional! 
facilities required to relieve bottlenecks 
in each plant. Top priority will be given 
such facilities, and WPB said that addi- 
tional new plants would be built in the 
event additional facilities did not ac- 
complish the program. 

With all facilities fully manned, the in- 
dustry can produce 4,695,341 tires in the 
first quarter of 1945. This is 21% more 
than the estimated output of 3,886,263 
projected in November. WPB did not 
give a breakdown of the number of air- 
craft tires included in these totals. 


simulated flight conditions created by the 
up-sweeping airflow. 

The new wind tunnel is also the scene 
of previously impossible tests for air- 
plane spin characteristics, terminal ve- 
locity studies, and parachute research. 
Tests are conducted from a recessed ob- 
servation balcony which opens into the 
tunnel throat, halfway up the test sec- 
tion. 

A 12-foot cylinder which runs up the 
center of the building serves as the test 
chamber. An upward airstream is sucked 
through the test section by a four-blade 
wooden propeller, 16 feet in diameter. 
Variations in airstream, ranging from al- 
most zero to more than 100 mph are ac- 
complished by means of a controlled pitch 
arrangement on the propeller. 

Motive power for the propeller is a 
1100 hp. electric motor mounted at the 
top of the tunnel. 

Actual tests are done with model planes, 
1/30 that of a full scale plane. The 
miniatures are accurate to within 1/100 
inch, and balanced by weights to within 
1/10 of a gram. Each free-flying model 
contains a complete set of controls, which 
are operated by remote control. 

The models are literally thrown from 
the observation balcony into the airflow, 
which sweeps upward at a predetermined 
speed to sustain the miniature. As the 
model spins, dives or climbs in the air 


ATSC's silo-tike concrete wind tunnel at 
Wright Field. Alongside is 20-ft. horizontal 


tunnel. 
stream, synchronized motion picture 
cameras, located at the top and side of 
the test section, record each motion. 


Subsequent study of the firms, enables 
ATSC engineers to anticipate performance 
of a new ship, and detect design errors. 

Parachute models will also be tested 
for “sway” in ‘the new tunnel. When at- 
tached from beneath to a force-recording 
mechanism, the ‘chutes can be checked 
to determine the weight they can safely 
support in descent. 





Military Pilots Should Find Opportunities 
In Many Fields of Postwar Aviation 


TH military pilot seeking a peacetime 
flying career may find expanded op- 
portunities as an industrial pilot in little 
discussed branches of commercial avia- 
tion, according to the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 

As an industrial pilot, the mustered out 
service flyer faces almost unlimited pos- 
sibilities in such fields as a “flying farmer” 
and in related activities. Cognizance of 
this type of flying has been taken by the 
commercial operations section of the safety 
regulation service of CAA looking toward 
a boom in this kind of flying after the 
war. 

According to CAA, these are the post- 
war possibilities for the industrial pilot: 

Crop Dusting—It is possible that post- 
war aerial aid to the farmer, fruit- 
grower and rancher will become a tre- 
mendous industry, demanding especially 
designed equipment. 

Planting—All types of range grasses, 
alfalfa, wheat, oats and rice have been 
experimentally seeded by air. Subsequent 
improvements have resulted in proven 
methods for aerial rice planting and re- 
seeding of range lands. 

Insect Control—More than 20 years of 
experimental spreading of germicides, and 
larvacides has developed mathematical 
proof that this work can be done by air- 
plane more cheaply, more evenly and 
with much better all around results, and 
with a striking saving in time. 

Fire Fighting—The airplane was used 
extensively before the war in fighting 
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forest fires by dropping personnel and 
supplies by parachute at strategic points. 
It is not impossible that fire stopping 
chemicals can be sprayed by air, to ex- 
tinguish fires with no ground contact at 
all. 

Range Riding—Lost flocks of sheep, 
straying cattle and range-consuming wild 
horses can be located by air in a few 
hours. Ground search is slow, tedious, 
and sometimes impossible. 

Aerial Inspection—The plane is partic- 
ularly adaptable to pipeline and power 
line inspection work. When breaks are 
located, radio can report the spot to the 
ground stations, and crews can be on 
their way days before the break would 
have been discovered by a ground in- 
spector. 

Aerial Photography—lIts uses vary from 
low altitude shots of personal estates, 
farms, and building sites to very high 
altitude mapping of vast acreage for gen- 
eral survey, crop planning, soil conserva- 
tion, flood-control, and map making. 


Stough, Grundman Return 


Raymond W. Stough, svecial assistant to 
the CAB, and V. Rock Grundman, public 
counsel, have returned to Washington, 
D. C., from Anchorage, Alaska, where 
they were sent last August to establish 
the CAB’s Alaskan office. They will make 
a report to the CAB on the Alaskan avia- 
tion situation before it is determined 
whether either of them will be returned 


to Anchorage. 
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PAYLOAD IS PEOPLE OR PACKAGES 





A most cursory study of the Constellation’s performance 
records indicates immediately that it can never 


be considered a one-job transport. Versatility is the word. 


Interiorwise, for instance, the Constellation is easily adapted to 


meet the commercial demand of the specific route, 
to carry its payload in terms of people or packages or both. 
Flightwise, it is able to operate most economically 
over the specific distance required—whether transcontinentally 
or on flights as short as 100 miles. Indeed, versatility is the word. 
Express, sleeper or inter-city local, the Constellation is designed 


to solve special problems of the individual airline. 

















he Sock beed Cimultion 


SETS THESE NEW WORLD STANDARDS 





Biggest load-carrying capacity of any transport 
Longest range of any transport + Fastest speed of any transport 
Greatest rate of climb of any transport << Highest cruising altitude of any transport 
And these performances make the Constellation 


the safest of any transport 
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IN LOAD-CARRYING CAPACITY 


Lockheed’s Constellation is a big plane—big enough, in 
fact, to carry 64 passengers and their baggage. In addition, 
it has adequate space for mail, express and cargo. Two com- 
partments totaling nearly 500 cubic feet are available and 
may be loaded and unloaded underneath the plane. Reve- 


nue loads of approximately 18,000 pounds can be carried 


easily by the Constellation on medium-distance operations. 
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Q UES TION S$ 


. Are oxygen masks ever necessary when flying in the Constellation? —M. G., Maplewood, N. J 


No. Constellation passengers never go above 8,000 feet even if the plane’s altitude is as high as 20,000 feet. 
Automatic devices control density, heat, purity and circulation of air in passenger compartment. 


. Why does it take so long to develop a new transport? —John T., Baton Rouge, La. 


In addition to hundreds of thousands of man-hours of basic engineering, literally thousands of tests are made 


in the wind tunnel before an airplane is built. On the Constellation, a complete hydraulic system, duplicat- 


ing the entire functional mechanism of the airplane, was constructed and tested for months to assure perfec- 


tion of all parts. 


. Is there a reason for the sharklike profile of the Constellation fuselage? ~—Tom P.,Los Angeles, Calif. 


Yes. Its airfoil design allows maximum length for full-round pressurized cabin. Down-sloping nose camber 


gives better pilot visibility—reduces landing gear weight. 


. You say the Constellation is a safe airplane. Why? -R. L., Springfield, Mass 


In the first place four powerful engines mean greater safety. The Constellation will CLIMB on any two of 
them, land or take off fully loaded with a very short run, and is able to fly over bad weather. In addition 
to its great power there are scores of other safety features. A few of them are: tricycle landing gear, auto- 
matic fire extinguishers and power boosts on operating controls. 


Send in your questions . . . Address: Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Department 69-55, Burbank, California 
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FOR NEW WORLD STANDARDS IN AIR TRANSPORTATION 


LOOK TO Lockheed FOR LEADERSHIP 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California 
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3% Million Dollar Air Terminal Building 
Planned by City of Chicago 


A NEW terminal building planned at 
Chicago’s airport will be large enough 
to accommodate the full capacity of the 
runways—120 plane movements an hour 
at peak, Mayor Edward Kelly has an- 
nounced. Estimated cost of the building 
was not revealed, but is expected to be 
upwards of 3% million dollars. 

If the airline companies do not increase 
their loan of $1,200,000 for a terminal, 
Mayor Kelly indicated that a bond issue 
for the remainder of the cost might be 
placed on the ballot at the June judicial 
election. Airline officials who conferred 
on the project said design, location and 
financing would be discussed at a later 
time. 

The structure is being planned even- 
tually to take care of eight times the 
present plane movements at the airport 
as air travel expands after the war, and 
to handle 25,000 passengers a day, in 
and out, when traffic reaches the airport 
capacity. Since some international ap- 
plications before the CAB designate 
Chicago as a port of entry, immigration 
and federal customs offices will be in- 
cluded in the terminal plans. 

The present plan replaces an original 
proposal made by the airlines. This was 
rejected by Mayor Kelly as being inade- 
quate. A second proposal by the mayor 
calls for a landing strip near Chicago’s 
loop. This would be designed for planes 
operating within a 500-mile radius of 
Chicago. 

Five possible sites for runways, two 
along Lake Michigan and three farther in- 
land, have been suggested, thus permit- 
ting local traffic within the 500-mile 
radius to operate close to the heart of the 
city, with through traffic utilizing the 
Chicago airport. 

In addition to increased passenger facil- 
ities, the proposed new terminal will have 
increased space for mail handling. Plans 
under the rejected proposal called for 
only 4,644 square feet for the mail room, 
while estimates are that 10,000 square feet 
are needed. Plans are also underway for 
reinforcement and extension of the air- 
port’s runways to meet postwar demands. 

With respect to the  single-runway 
strips to be located near the city, the 
Chicago Aero Commission recommended 
that these facilities be included: An ade- 
quate administration building, parking for 
1000 cars, equipment to handle 500 plane 
landings a day, and hangar space for at 
least 500 planes, both public and private. 
Total requirements for such a strip would 
be about 100 acres of land—3,700 feet 
long by 1,200 feet wide. 


Baltimore Prepares Ordinance 

Baltimore, Md., is preparing an ordi- 
nance to establish a legally constituted 
aviation commission to replace the present 
Municipal Aviation Commission which 
has no official standing. The present com- 
mission acts only in an advisory capacity. 
The proposed ordinance would set a 
time limit on the existence of the new 
commission which would serve long 
enough to establish the planned new avia- 
tion facilities for Baltimore and provide 
for the improvements on the present 
Municipal Airport. 
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Sites for Chicago Strips 


Hord Named Rates, Audits 
Chief of CAB’s Economic 
Bureau Succeeding Monson 


Warner H. Hord has been appointed 
chief of the rates and audits division of 
the CAB’s economic bureau, succeeding 
R. P. Monson, who submitted his resigna- 
tion recently to accept a position on the 
comptroller’s staff of Pan American Air- 
ways. 

Hord joined the CAB from the War 
Production Board where he served as a 
member of the staff on procurement 
policy, specializing in renegotiation of war 
contracts. He was formerly an associate 
professor of accounting at Tulane Univer- 
sity, and at one time headed the depart- 
ment of commerce at Central State Col- 
lege, Edmond, Okla. 


Vets Enroll With Casey Jones 


A number of discharged veterans 
already have enrolled in the Casey Jones 
School] of Aeronautics, Newark, N. J., and 
the Academy of Aeronautics at LaGuardia 
field under terms of the G. I. bill, C. S. 
(Casey) Jones announces. Both of these 
schools, operated by Jones, trained some 
20,000 aviation students for military ser- 
vices. New courses have been developed 
to interest returning veterans who have 
had technical training or experience in 
the services, and who wish to supple- 
ment this with more advanced training, 
Jones reports. Provision has been made 
to grant credits for such Army and Navy 
experience. 





Airport, Airline Courses Attract}Twenty 
Students at University of Tennessee 


TWENTY students at the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, are taking 
courses in Airport and Airline Operation 
and Management, and Aviation Develop- 
ment in the Airport Development Labora- 
tory. Several discharged soldiers are 
among those enrolled. 

The success of this program, financed 
by the Tennessee Bureau of Aeronautics, 
and ready for an estimated 100 students 
in the 1945 fall term, has resulted in a 
decision by the Bureau to continue the 
program through June of 1945 by desig- 
nating an additional grant of $1,000 a 
month for the Laboratory and the Edu- 
cational program, and the allocation of 
$5,000 to set up an Aviation Center at the 
university to house these activities. 

It is proposed to use several temporary 
buildings purchased from the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and recently used to 
house students in the Army Specialized 
Training, now discontinued. These will be 
remodeled to house the Aviation Center, 
pending construction of a permanent home 
on the campus. 

The university has had many inquiries 
on its airport and airline management 
courses from other American universities. 
Established in August, 1944, and sup- 
ported by a $1,000-a-month grant from 
the State Bureau of Aeronautics, these 
courses and the Airport Development 
Laboratory have further established Ten- 
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nessee’s leadership in aviation education 
The laboratory already has furnished 
technical advice to the city of Chatta- 
nooga in the reconstruction of Lovell 
field, and similar service has been re- 
quested by Milan, Tenn., for its proposed 
municipal airport. Inouiries have been 
received also from Cleveland, Johnson 
City, Clinton and McKenzie, relative to 
their airports. 

The Technical Development Division of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration is 
discussing a possible joint research pro- 
gram on airport drainage to be carried 
out at Knoxville, and the Airport Labora- 
tory is establishing an extensive technical 
library at the university for the use of 
all Tennessee communities. 

The laboratory is also cooperating in 
the planning and the development of a 
university airport, and is planning a con- 
ference at the university in the spring or 
summer of 1945 for furthering aviation 
development throughout the state. 

The laboratory has proposed to the 
State Bureau that a joint project be 
initiated for developing a comprehensive 
plan for state airways, airports and land- 
ing facilities to serve as a master plan 
for Tennessee, and that the activities of 
the laboratory be expanded as quickly as 
possible to make it the technical division 
of the State Bureau. The present grant 
of $1,000 a month expires in December, 
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Shipping Interests May Carry 
Air Rights Battle to Congress 


Repulsed by Letter 
From President Which 
Registered Opposition 


Reus by a Presidential letter 
which reiterated the policy that one 
form of ‘transportation must not control 
another, shipping interests, through the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries commit- 
tee of the House, were expected to take 
their fight for the right to enter air 
transportation to the floor of Congress 
after the first of the year. 

The President’s letter was received by 
Rep. Schuyler O. Bland (D., Va.), chair- 
man of the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries committee, a few days after the 
committee had filed a bristling report 
with Congress criticizing the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board’s interpretation of the will 
of Congress and amending a bill which 
is designed to clear up definitely the 
question of policy relating to the right 
of steamships to enter the international 
and overseas air transportation field. 

While President Roosevelt’s letter has 
not yet been made public by the commit- 
tee, its central theme has been revealed. 
The ‘President said he was definitely op- 
posed to one type of carrier controlling 
another type and that if all steamship 
companies were given certificates to oper- 
ate airlines, there would not be room for 
them all. 

Chairman Bland immediately called a 
meeting of his Aviation subcommittee to 
consider the President’s letter. The com- 
mittee members debated the wisdom of 
trying to convince the President he 
should withdraw the letter. It is be- 
lieved that the majority of the committee 
decided against this course. There was 
some suggestion of going to the Attorney 
General for an official interpretation of 
the CAB Act as it related to other forms 
of transportation desiring to enter the air 
transport field. 


Would Amend Section 408 


The committee met again Dec. 5 and 6 
at which times most of the discussion 
hinged about the drafting of a bill which 
will be introduced, probably with the 
opening of the 79th Congress. This bill, 
committee members said, would seek to 
amend Section 408 of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act, a section which the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board has relied upon in re- 
jecting the applications of other forms 
- > acta for entering the air transport 

eld. 

Before the main issue is joined in Con- 
gress, another jurisdictional fight be- 
tween tthe Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce committee and the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries committee may develop. 
The pending bill HR 5387, which seeks 
to amend the Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, was introduced Sept. 18 by Rep. 
Bland. It was referred to the Merchant 
Marine committee, although the amend- 
ment to the Merchant Marine Act dealt 
entirely with authority for steamship com- 
panies to operate airlines. There was a 
flare-up in Congress over the question of 
reference, but the bill finally went to the 
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Merchant Marine and Fisheries commit- 
tee. 

If the proposed new bill, or amended 
bill, should definitely seek to change the 
Civil Aeronautics Act, obviously it would, 
under House rules, be referred to the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce com- 
mittee of the House, of which Rep. Clar- 
ence F, Lea (D., Cal.) is chairman. Then 
would follow the difficulty of getting such 
an amended bill out of an unfriendly 
committee. 

It seemed certain that the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries committee would use 
every parliamentary maneuver possible 
to get the issue squarely before Congress. 
Shipping interests, discouraged over the 
stand taken by the President, had come 
te the conclusion that their sole remain- 
ing chance of getting into air transporta- 
tion rests on the outcome of a knock- 
down, drag-out battle on the floor of Con- 
gress. Even were they successful in the 
legislative battle, a Presidential veto 
would remain a strong possibility. 

The bill (HR 5387) would extend Mari- 
time Commission jurisdiction over “air 
transportation in conjunction with or a 
substitute for” surface vessels, and it gives 
the commission power to certify its ap- 
proval of air operations “either in connec- 
tion with or in lieu of vessels.” 


CAB Criticized 


In the accompanying report, the com- 
mittee criticized the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and the Department of Justice for 
adherence to policies which prevent ship- 
pers from entering the field of air trans- 
portation. 

“The Civil Aeronautics Board,” the re- 
port states, “has erred in its interpretation 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act . . . and 
unwittingly fallen into the grievous error 
of regarding itself as the godfather of the 
airlines rather than an impartial judge be- 
tween all classes of applicants.” 

A summary of the committee report 
follows: 

“We believe that the merchant marine has a 


just and equitable priority to engage in over- 
seas and foreign air commerce over the routes 
pioneered and established by it, and that fail- 
ure by the Civil Aeronautics Board to recog- 
nize and protect this right will result in serious 
damage to American-flag steamship companies 
and may impair the development of civil aero- 
nautics and aviation both at home and abroad. 

“Your committee believes in the old and 
established principles of free enterprise and 
competition under Government regulation 
where necessary. We are opposed to monopoly 
by any name or in any form, either private 
or governmental, regional or world-wide, 
chosen-instrument or. super-corporation. 

“Your committee is not interested in the 
financial success of any particular steamship 
company. It does not ask special favors for 
the merchant marine. It does ask that ship- 
ping companies be given equal rights under 
the law with other applicants for certificates 
of convenience and necessity and that our 
merchant marine shall be protected against 
piracy of its business while it is wholly en- 
gaged in the national defense. 


Concerned Over Public Welfare 


“We are deeply concerned with the public 
welfare and the necessity of maintaining a 
strong and efficient merchant marine fit, willing 
and able ‘to provide shipping service on all 
routes essential for maintaining the flow of 
such domestic and foreign water borne com- 
merce at all times’ and ‘capable of serving as 
a naval and military auxiliary in times of war 
or national emergency.’ 

“To implement this policy of the United 
States it is the considered judgment of your 
committee that it is required by the public 
convenience and necessity that those American- 
flag steamship applicants, that are fit, willing 
and able to perform such transportation prop- 
erly over trade routes pioneered and developed 
by them and to conform to the provisions of 
the Civil Aeronautics Act and the rules, regu- 
lations and requirements of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, should be granted certificates 
of convenience and necessity to protect their 
passenger, mail and express business along 
said routes. 

“In view of the strong competition assured 
by foreign and domestic airlines and foreign 
coordinated steamship and air transport serv- 
ices we do not believe that the operation of 
aircraft by steamship companies over the 
routes pioneered and developed by them will 
result in creating a monopoly or jeopardize 
another air carrier. 

“We are convinced that granting of certifi- 
cates to steamship companies over the trade 
routes pioneered and developed by them will 
promote the public interest by enabling steam- 
ship carriers to use aircraft to public advantage 
in their operations and will not restrain com- 
petition.” 





Lack of Uniformity in State Laws Hazard 
To Aviation, Declares George W. Burgess 


EORGE W. BURGESS, assistant to 

Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
William A. M. Burden, told the Regional 
meeting of the Council of State Govern- 
ments in Harrisburg, Pa., last fortnight 
that lack of uniformity in state laws would 
have a much more adverse effect on avia- 
tion than has been the case in the truck- 
ing business. 

He spoke in behalf of three bills drawn 
up by the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials and presented to the 
Council of State Governments for ap- 
proval. These include a state airports 
bill, state airport zoning bill, and one 
calling for creation of state aeronautics 
departments. 

He emphasized that the developmental 
sections of the aeronautical departments 
bill were particularly important because 
they empower states to accept for them- 
selves “or for a municipality, federal 
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funds for the construction, operation and 
maintenance of airports.” A second item 
provides for the establishment by the 
states of their own airways system, sup- 
plementary to and coordinated in design 
and operations wth the federal airways 
system. 

“In the field of regulations, the com- 
mission is granted the power to issue 
rules and regulations that conform, as 
nearly as may be, with those of the fed- 
eral government and is granted general 
police power for the enforcement of state 
and municipal aeronautics rules and regu- 
lations,” said Burgess. 

“Covering the hiatus in federal regu- 
lations, the bill would authorize the state 
aeronautics commission to approve and 
license airport sites, considering among 
other points the relationship of the pro- 
posed site to a comprehensive plan for 
state-wide and nation-wide development.” 
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The New England Hearing 








——TRANSPOR T—— 


All American May Emerge 


As Air Passenger Carrier 


Wide Gulf Between 
Carriers, Aspirants 
Apparent at Boston 


DEALS of planned operations in New 
England and the nearby New York 
area were revealed by applicants during 
the first week of the hearing on the New 
England cases, held in Boston before Civik 
Aeronautics Board Examiner’ Barron 
Fredricks. A mountain of evidence from 
applicants and outside witnesses was piling 
up. 

As the sessions got under way, only 14 
applicants remained in the running out of 
the 32 who had originally filed petitions. 

In the parade to the witness stand were 
many airline presidents and other high 
officials of presently operating companies 
seeking expansion in the area, along with 
others representing firms not yet in the 
industry, but aspiring to airline operations. 

A highlight of the proceedings was tes- 
timony indicating that All American Avia- 
tion, five-year-old air mail pickup serv- 
ice, might emerge from the New England 
cases as an air passenger carrier. 

Testifying regarding mail pickup and 
passenger routes which the company is 
requesting between Boston and Albany, 
New York and Albany, and Albany- 
Syracuse, AAA President Halsey R. Baz- 
ley said under cross-examination that his 
company would accept routes without the 
pickup operation if the CAB desired it, 
and that All American would like per- 
mission to pass up landings where no pas- 
senger was boarding or leaving the plane. 

Bazley said mo request for passenger 
authorization had been made on other 
routes because of some doubt as to the 
passengers’ attitude toward riding in a 
plane making mail pickups, although 
DC-3s are expected to be used 


Would Serve 219 Communities 


The routes would serve 219 communities 
directly, and more than 1,000 others in- 
directly, in what he said would be “the 
most comprehensive air coverage in the 
country” for air mail. 

Bazley told of tests, including pickup 
flights, on which more than 200 passenger- 
observers had been carried with no dis- 
comfort. Pickup eauipment to be used is 
capable of “snatching” packages up to 300 
pounds, he said. 

Harry R. Stringer, AAA vice president 
in charge of traffic, disclosed a survey had 
shown that 150,000 pounds of air mail a 
month, in the region where the routes are 
sought, is traveling by surface carrier be- 
cause of a lack of air service, and that air 


mail users “are paying for service they 
don’t receive.” 
The conflict between applicants, and 


between interveners and applicants, de- 
veloped early in the sessions. 

Alfred M. Hudson, traffic manager for 
Colonial, which seeks new routes to the 
Boston area and to Poriland, Me., testified 
that “from our study of the transportation 
needs of the New England states,” Colo- 
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nial feels, “it would be fatal to provide a 
service to more than two or three sta- 
tions on trips of less than 300 miles.” 

His testimony followed that of Sigmund 
Janas, Colonial’s president, who testified 
that “New England is fighting for its very 
economic existence” and is in need of new 
air routes. 

Janas asserted that the June 13 decision 
of the Board, which gave Northeast a 
Boston-New York certificate and per- 
mitted Eastern, TWA and United to enter 
Boston, “will not long satisfy the needs 
of this section of the country, comprising 
more important communities with large 

populations and greater industrial activity 
than any other section in the world of 
similar size.” 


Colonial Registers Denial 


Witnesses for Colonial, which was 
turned down on its application for Boston 
in the June decision, consistently denied 
the carrier was intending to serve Boston 
when it requested a stop at Bedford 
(Mass.). Bedford is on the outskirts of the 
Greater Boston area, and close to Concord. 

Janas warned that “it is quite possible 
that in the months before this case is 
decided, operating results of both Eastern 
and Northeast between New York and 
Boston will indicate the need for addi- 
tional carrier service into the area.” 

Paul F. Collins, president of Northeast 
Airlines, seeking certification to 408 com- 
munities in New England and nearby New 
York with either conventional aircraft or 
helicopters where and when practicable, 
touched on the possibilities of experi- 
mental routes for rotary winged aircraft. 

He said Northeast is “willing to begin 
the operation of such a service as soon as 
approved type equipment becomes avail- 
able,” then testified: 

“I also have great hopes that current 
experiments in jet propulsion may pro- 
duce a type of equipment which will be 
suitable both for long and short haul op- 
erations. Our personnel have had an op- 
portunity to watch some ultra-secret ex- 





Airport Rentals Climbing 


The big airport rentals which 
large cities are charging the air car- 
riers are having an influence on 
small town officials in charge of 
smaller facilities where the airlines 
want to stop, it was brought out in 
the testimony of Milton H. Ander- 
son, vice president in charge of op- 
erations for Northeast Airlines, in 
the New England cases hearing at 
Boston. 

John B. Ford, NEA counsel, asked 
Anderson: “Is there a trend toward 
a marked increase in rents?” An- 
derson responded: 

“Yes. It looks as though the ex- 
ample set by large cities is going to 
be followed by smaller cities and 
towns—to make airports pay.” 
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Fourteen Still in Race 
Of the origina] 32 applicants in the 
New England cases, being heard at 
Boston, only these were still in the 
race as the hearing went into the 
second week: 


Page Airways, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 

Colonian Airlines. 

Northeast Airlines. 

Skyway Corp., of Providence, R. I. 

Air Transportation Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Fitchburg & Leominster Airways. 

Putnam Air Lines, Putnam, Ct. 

All American Aviation. 

Max Dach, Flushing, L. I. 

Hylan Flying Service, Rochester, N. Y. 

Norseman Air Transport, Hartford, Ct. 

Eastern Air Lines. 

E. W. Wiggins Airways, Inc.., 
Mass. 

F. S. Willey Co., Inc., Cambridge, Mass 


Norwood, 











permments in jet propulsion, the nature of 
which I cannot disclose, but from such 
information as we have available, I see 
no reason why the helicopter effect can- 
not be produced through jet propulsion 
as well as by means of a rotor blade.” 

Collins foresaw “vertical jets which may 
be rotated so as to become horizontal jets 
at altitude,” adding that “obviously, the 
development of any such equipment will 
take some time.” 

Miiton H. Anderson, NEA vice president 
in charge of operations, testified that 
“short haul operation in itself is imher- 
ently expensive,” and that “it is not a 
consistent theory that other operators 
can enter the field of New England avia- 
tion and expect to establish an organiza- 
tion that is the equivalent of one such as 
Northeast, which has been in operation in 
the region’ for the past eleven years. 

The wide gulf between the carriers and 
the aspirants who might be termed “hope- 
fuls,” was frequently apparent. 


Charges AA Has Monopoly 


James P. Wilmot, president of Page 
Airways, a fixed base operator seeking 
Buffalo-Albany, Buffalo-New York, and 
other stops, charged “American Airlines 
has a monopoly” in some parts of New 
York, and testified his company “will 
compete with American where we can.” 

Henry P. Bevans, counsel for TWA, told 
Examiner Fredricks at the outset that 
some of the proposed feeder or short haul 
routes duplicate presently issued cer- 
tificates of the carriers, presenting “grave 
perils” to the air transport industry. 

Before the applicants got under way, 
delegations of civic leaders, including half 
a dozen mayors, appeared as 4A witnesses 
to describe the need for more air serv- 
ices and to reauest board action to that 
end. 


Reading, Pa., Files Exceptions 


The Reading (Pa.) Airport Commission 
has filed exceptions to an adverse ex- 
aminer’s report in the CAB’s U. S.- 
Canada case (Docket 609 et al), and will 
actively support the applications of 
Eastern Air Lines and Hylan Flying serv- 
ice in oral argument before the CAB 
Dec. 18. Inadequate north-south service 
has hampered commercial development 
out of Reading in those directions, and 
air transportation now makes it possible 
to overcome the natural barriers which 
have hampered such development in the 
past, says the commission. 

















The Florida Hearing 
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Exponents of Feeders, Trunks 
Reassert Positions Before CAB 


By Kennet E. ALLEN 


HE feeder-versus-trunkline carrier 

argument reasserted itself in the 
CAB’s Florida hearing (Docket 489 et al) 
last fortnight with the crux of the argu- 
ment illustrated by statements of Frank 
W. Hulse, president of Southern Airways, 
and G. T. Baker, president of National 
Airlines. 

Hulse. contended that trunkline car- 
riers should not be permitted to enter the 
feeder field because the larger operator 
would favor his own system with his own 
feeder passengers rather than the needs 
of the off-line passengers. 

Baker maintained that the trunkline 
operator would have greater interest in 
building business than would a local ope- 
rator because of the possibilities of rout- 
ing the feeder passenger over the trunk- 
line, thus realizing greater passenger 
revenue. 

Baker was caqually clear in his support 
of National’s proposal for service between 
Tampa and New Orleans, which he de- 
clared would “enable us to develop new 
air passenger business and at the same 
time enable us to make more efficient use 
of limited equipment.” 

Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, president and 
general manager of Eastern Air Lines, de- 
clared, however, that the applications of 
both National and Chicago & Southern 
Air Lines should be denied because their 
authorization between New Orleans and 
Miami “would have a much greater diver- 
sionary effect upon the operations of 
other carriers than will the authorization 
of Eastern.” 


Bolsters Another Case 


R. L. Heininger, Chicago and Southern’s 
general traffic manager, testified that his 
company was pursuing its New Orleans- 
Miami application to bolster its New 
Orleans-San Juan case and because the 
New Orleans-Miami route was economic- 
ally justified in itself. The New Orleans- 
San Juan application was heard in the 
Latin American proceeding. 

Thomas E. Gordon, d/b/a Orlando Air- 
lines, fifth applicant in the proceeding, as- 
serted that he would be willing to accept 
a temporary certificate on two Florida 
feeder routes, declaring that “I do not 
believe the government should grant any 
permanent certificate—this should com 
only after a period of trial and e i- 
ee. 

er countered this stand by testifyin, 
that if feeder lines were to be an pom a 
ment as indicated by the CAB’s willing- 
ness to grant only temporary certificates, 
then a presently certificated carrier should 
operate them. 

Resolutions endorsing Eastern’s appli- 
cation between Miami and New Orleans 
set off.an initial flurry, and Examiner 
William F. Cusick sustained objections 
from National and Chicago and Southern 
to have the resolutions stricken from ex- 
hibits of Baton Rouge, La. The resolu- 
tions were sponsored by the Baton Rouge 
Chamber of Commerce, Commission 

, Council of Baton Rouge and East Baton 
Rouge Parish Police Jury. 
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Briefly these were the proposals out- 
ned by the applicants: 

Chicago and Southern—It seeks an ex- 
tension of its present Route 8 from New 
Orleans to Miami, set up on the basis of 
ali flights going through New Orleans 
with an interchange of equipment at that 
point. The company submitted alternate 
proposals calling for either DC-3s or two 
DC-4s, 

Eastern—The carrier seeks two routes— 
one a direct New Orleans-Miami service, 
and the other between Miami and New 
Orleans via Tampa and West Palm Beach. 
These types of service could be provided, 
according to Rickenbacker: (1) Miami- 
West Palm Beach-Tampa-New Orleans 
local service; (2) through one-carrier 
service between Miami, West Palm Beach 
and Tampa, and points on Eastern’s Route 
5 west of New Orleans; (3) connecting 
service between south Florida and points 
west and northwest of New Orleans; (4) 
direct through-plane service between 
West Palm Beach and Tallahassee and 
other Route 40 points. 

Orlando Airlines—Gordon seeks two pro- 
posed routes which would serve 36 Florida 
communities with terminals at Orlando, 
Jacksonville and Tallahassee. He is also 
asking the CAB for approval of his con- 
trol of Florida Aeronautical Supply Co., 
which operates the Cannon-Mills airport 
near Orlando and engages in aircraft ren- 
tal for flight instruction and charter serv- 
ice. Gordon proposes two round trips 
over both routes using twin-engine 
Beechcraft (C18S), but that the company 
would use its present single engine equip- 
ment until the multi-engine equipment 
becomes available. 

National—The carrier had three appli- 
cations in the proceeding. In addition 
to the Tampa-New Orleans route, these 
included consolidation of Routes 31 and 
39, and a system of feeder routes be- 
tween New Orleans and Jacksonville, and 
throughout Florida south of Jacksonville. 
Baker said the company would use Lock- 
heed Lodestars on all of the proposals for 
the present, but planned the use of DC-4s 
on the Tampa-New Orleans run. He 
indicated that the Lockheed Saturn had 
possibilities as a feeder plane. 

Southern—Hulse outlined plans for a 
feeder network embracing service be- 
tween the terminals of New Orleans and 
Mobile, Ala., between Jacksonville and 
Tallahassee, Fla. and Thomasville and 
Valdosta, Ga.; between Jacksonville and 
St. Petersburg, between Miami and Jack- 
sonville, and between Orlando and Talla- 
ihassee. He said a feeder line should stop 
at each certificated point on every sched- 
ule and that “we will accept a certificate 
with such stipulations.” 


Extend Pacific Case Date 


Hearing date in the CAB’s Pacific case 
(Docket 547 et al) has been extended 
from Feb. 1 to Feb. 11. Date for filing ex- 
hibits in the case was extended from Jan. 
12 to Jan. 22, and the date for rebuttal 
exhibits set for Jan. 31. 











CAB Calendar 


Dec. 18—Oral argument in United 
States-Canada case (Docket 609 et al). 

Jan. 8—Hearing on Oklahoma-Texas 
applications (Docket 337 et al). (Ten- 
tative). 

Jan, 8—Hearing on consolidation of 
Northeast Airlines’ route. (Docket 1607 
et al) (Tentative). 

Jan. 10—Hearing on South Atlantic 
route applications. (Docket 1171 et al) 
(Tentative). 

Feb. 1l—Hearing on Pacific case 
(Docket 547 et al) (Tentative). 

Feb. 12—Hearing on non-scheduled 
investigation (Docket 1501). 

Mar. 5.—Hearing on North Central 
case. (Docket 415 et al). (Tentative). 

Mar. 12—Hearing on National Air- 
lines mail rate (Docket 824). (Tenta- 
tive). 











Jacqueline Cochran Named 


Director of Northeast 
Jacqueline Cochran, commander of the 
WASPs and one of the nation’s foremost 
women flyers, has been elected a direc- 
tor of Northeast Airlines. 

Miss Cochran succeeds Robert F. Brad- 
ford, recently elected lieutenant governor 
of Massachusetts. 

In a statement issued in connection with 
the election announcement, Miss Cochran 
stated: 

“T am pleased to become a director of 
Northeast Airlines for several reasons. 
Amelia Earhart was one of the organizers 
of this line years ago, and she was my 
respected friend. 

“In 2941 I took the captain’s course on 
Northeast Airlines in preparation for my 
flight tests in Canada, and subsequent 
ocean flight, and as a result formed a 
particular respect for this airline and its 
flying personnel. 

“FinaJly, my interest in the development 
of every phase of aviation, including pas- 
senger transportation, is great and long 
standing, and I hope that I can make 
some contribution from the women’s 


angle.” 


North Central Date Set Up 

Hearing date in the CAB’s North Cen- 
tral case (Docket 415 et al) has been set 
up from Feb. 6 to March 5. Date for the 
exchange of exhibits among applicants 
was set for Feb. 1. Leasure also an- 
nounced that the date for submitting briefs 
in the North Atlantic case has been ex- 
tended from Dec. 18 to Dee. 23. 


PCA ‘Trade Tests’ 

Pennsylvania-Centra]l Airlines has inau- 
gurated a system of trade tests designed 
to prove an aircraft mechanic’s ability to 
merit promotion. The plan involves a pro- 
gram of job-rotation prior to the tests, so 
that workers may become completely 
familiar with all phases of their work, .and 
thus are placed in favorable positions 
when appearing before the test board. 
J. H. Carmichael, PCA’s vice president- 
operations, said the plan was designed to 
eliminate shop politics, placing the 
mechanic’s promotion on a merit basis. 
When a mechanic’s experience has been 
sufficiently long and varied to place him 
in line for promotion, he takes an oral 
examination and practical shop test. 
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“for Dependable 
Radio Communications 


For many years the major commercial 
airlines of the United States have relied 
upon Wilcox dependability in their daily 
operations. In the postwar era of elec- 
tronics and aviation, look to Wilcox for 
continued leadership in the develop- 


ment of radio communication. 
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We've just returned from spending five weeks in the Stevens Hotel in Chicago, at- 
tending the International Civil Aviation Conference . . . We won't attempt to ex- 
plain here what went on (it’s covered elsewhere in this issue) except to comment 
that the documents that came out of the conference may have quite an effect on you 
people who hope to be international airline operators some day . . . All in all it 
was a great meeting, and writing about it was a great experience . 

* 


Here’s a conference item that might interest pilots ... One of the documents 
drawn up at the conference was a permanent air convention containing, among 
other things, certain aviation principles that the member nations agree to fol- 
low . . . One of the articles says: “No aircraft capable of being flown without 
a pilot shall be flown without a pilot over the territory of a contracting state 
without special authorization by that state and in accordance with the terms of 
such authorization. Each contracting state undertakes to insure that the flight 
of such aircraft without a pilot in regions open to civil aircraft shall be so con- 
trolled as to obviate danger to civil aircraft” ... Just thought we'd tell you and 
the Air Line Pilots Association about it .. . 

e 
Trans-Canada Air Lines says that the youngest air travel card holder in North 
America is 12-year-old Diane De Boo of Toronto, daughter of Richard W. De Boo, 
Toronto businessman . . . Anyone know of a younger air travel card holder? 
7 

We have a couple of stories on Chicago & Southern this time . . . It seems 
that C&S Captain E. C. Rockwood isn’t content with just flying an airplane, so 
he has filed an application . . . In this business when “filing an application” is 
mentioned you immediately think of an air route . . . But this isn’t the kind of 
an application that Capt. Rockwood filed .. . He wants to operate limousine serv- 
ice between Little Rock Municipal Airport and downtown hotels and railroad 
and bus stations . . . Taxicabs are now used . . . By this time the city council 
should have acted on the application, but we don’t have the results yet . . . Then 
there’s the story of the C&S stewardess who walked out of the Chicago terminal 
to board her plane, but was told by the captain that he already had a stewardess 
. . - Imagine her embarrassment when she discovered that it was an American 
Airlines plane . . . We’ve never boarded the wrong airplane yet, but it may 
happen any day now... 

& 


One more embarrassing moment and we'll quit . . . Trans-Canada tells the story 
about the green radio operator who was handed a pair of earphones on his first 
familiarization flight and told to listen in on the aircraft radio so as to get an insight 
into communications from the air . . . It wasn’t until the flight had been out an 
hour that the stewardess discovered‘that the poor fellow had his earphones plugged 
into the oxygen outlet and was mumbling something under his breath about poor 
reception! . 

* 


We want to close by wishing all our readers a very Merry Christmas and the 
best for the New Year . . . Your support of our feeble efforts in this column 
during the past year has been deeply appreciated . . . These greetings also come 
from Wayne Parrish. our editor, and the rest of the staff... 

Erie Bramley. 





Air Travel Bill Passed Boatner Gets ATSC Duties 
The House this week passed the Ran- Col. Bryant L. Boatner has been named 
dolph bill HR 4547 which permits Gov- acting chief of the Procurement Division 
ernment agencies to reimburse civilian in the Air Terminal Technical Service 
employes who use private planes in travel- Command, AAF, serving in behalf of 
ing, while on official business, at the rate Brig. Gen. Orval R. Cook, who is away 
of five cents a mile. The bill, introduced from Wright Field temporarily on a 
by Rep. Jennings Randolph (D., W. Va.) special mission. 
passed without amendment. 


Less Than Gallon-a-Mile CAB Approves ATCA Plan 


Naval Air Transport Service has been The CAB has approved an agreement 
flying Douglas C-54s on 12-hour sched- filed by the Air Traffic Conference of 
ules between San Francisco and Honolulu America suspending the payment of com- 
during recent months, carrying 8000 missions to U. S. and Canadian travel 
pounds of cargo at an average of 200 mph, agents on the sale of domestic travel. 
according to Douglas Aircraft Co. Gas The agreement was contained in a reso- 
consumption average over a six months lution adopted by ATCA members, which 
period was 177 gallons per hour—less_ include 23 Alaskan, Canadian and U. S. 
than a gallon a mile. airlines, filed with the CAB June 1, 1942. 





Recent CAB Orders 


Affecting Air Carriers 


3267—Granting Pan American Airways per- 
mission to serve Kingston, Jamaica, through 
Palisodoes Field. 

3273—Denying Lake Charles and Baton 
Rouge, La., and Parish of East Baton Rouge 
leave to intervene in the Florida case (Docket 
489 et al). 

3274—Granting City of Philadelphia and 
U. S. Maritime Commission leave to inter- 
vene in the South Atlantic Route case 
(Docket 1171 et al). 

3275—Authorizing United Air Lines to in- 
stitute non-stop service between Eugene, 
Ore., and Oakland, Calif. 

3276—Granting City of Reading, Pa., leave 
to intervene in the U. S. to Canada case 
(Docket 609 et ql). 

3277—Approving agreement between North- 
west Airlines and American Airlines for joint 
use of premises and equipment for joint 
radio remote transmission operations. 


3278—Granting Greater Miami Port Au- 
thority leave to intervene in the Florida case 
(Docket 489 et al). 

3279—Granting New Orleans Airport Com- 
mission leave to intervene in the Florida 
case. (Docket 489 et ai). 

3280—Dismissing applications of White 
Circle Line (Dockets 1093, 1557), Marion K. 
Pajer, d/b/a The Blue Line (Docket 1140, 
1555); Trailways of New England (Dockets 
1235, 1556); Interstate Busses Corp. (Dockets 
1252, 1550); B & W Lines (Dockets 1471, 1474), 
and New England Airways (Docket 1629) con- 
solidated in New England case (Docket 399 
et al). 

3281—Dismissing application of Pioneer Air- 
lines (Docket 883). 

3287—Consolidating amended application of 
Norseman Air Transport (Docket 1356) in 
New England case (Docket 399 et al). 

3288—Consolidating applications of North- 
east Airlines (Dockets 1084 and 1607) for 
hearing. 

3289—Consolidating applications of Wayne 
B. Lee (Docket 1640), Hannaford Airlines 
(Docket 1647) and Texas Motorcoaches 
(Docket 1649) for héaring in Texas-Okla- 
homa case (Docket 337 et al), and granting 
Department of Justice permission to inter- 
vene. 

3290—Granting State of Louisiana permis- 
sion to intervene in the Florida case (Docket 
489 et al). 

3291—Authorizing Pan American Airways 
to inaugurate non-stop service between 
Guatemala, Guatemala and Tigucigalpa, Hon- 
duras, and between San Salvador, El Salvidor, 
and Managua, Nicaragua, on Route FAM 5. 

3292—Notification to Braniff Airways and 
TWA that the national defense no longer 
requires a delay in service to Topeka, Kans. 

3293—Granting TWA permission to inau- 
gurate service to Topeka, Kans., Dec. 1, 1944. 

3294—Granting Braniff Airways permission 
to inaugurate service to Topeka, Kans., Dec 
1, 1944. 

3296—Denying the City of Philadelphia per- 
mission to intervene in the Latin American 
case (Docket 525 et al). 

3297—Granting the Monadnock Region As- 
sociation and the Port of New York Au- 
thority leave to intervene in the New Eng- 
land case (Docket 399 et al). 

3298—Approving an Air Traffic Conference 
airline pass agreement. 

3299—Granting the City of Providence 
R. I., and the White Mountains Region As- 
sociation leave to intervene in the New 
England case (Docket 399 et al). 

3301—Authorizing American Airlines to in- 
augurate non-stop service between Cleve- 
land, O., and Dayton, O. 

3304—Approving interlocking relationships 
for six officials of Western Air Lines to serve 
in similar capacities with Inland Air Lines 
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New Flight Instrument 
guards against fuel waste! 


THE ENGINES on this airplane 

“may be detonating, but the pilot 
has no way of knowing. Detonation 
means destructive combustion. In your 
car, you can hear detonation. In air- 
craft, the noise level is too high. 





2 DETONATION increases internal 

* temperature and pressure tremen- 
dously. If continued, it damages en- 
gines, may cause failure. How is it 
possible to tell when detonation occurs 
in flight? 








4 REMARKABLE savings in fuel! 

* Preliminary tests show savings of 
10% or more over typical airline prac- 
tice. Payload can be added. Safety is 
increased ... engine life prolonged ... 
periods between overhaul lengthened. 


ia . 


Courtesy Wright Aeronautical Corp 

5 THE M.I1.T.-SPERRY Detonation 
* Indicator is installed externally— 
requires no piercing of cylinders. Visual 
signal gives instant warning of detona- 
tion. A selector switch then determines 
in which cylinder combustion is faulty. 








3 THE M.1.T.-SPERRY Detonation 
* Indicator detects detonation in- 
stantly. A flashing light on the instru- 
ment panel warns pilot to change fuel 
mixture. Result? Greatest operating 
efficiency without damage to engines. 





ASPERRY Automatic M ix- 
* ture Control may be used in 
conjunction with the Detona- 
tion Indicator. When detona- 
tion occurs, this device auto- 
matically and instantly elimi- 
nates this condition and hunts 
as lean a mixture as possible 
without sacrifice of power. 











The Detonation Indicator is 
designed for use on all types of 
engines and aircraft. Where 
economy of operation is impor- 
tant...as it will be in postwar 
commercial aviation . . . this 
new flight instrument will 
stand continuous guard against 
wasteful conditions. 
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Great Neck, New York 
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Examiner Favors 


Eastern’s Rt. 


Newmann Recommends 
Denial of AA, National, 
PCA and Colonial Bids 


XAMINER Ross I. Newmann filed his 

report in the CAB’s Great Lakes to 
Florida case (Docket 570 et al) last fort- 
night recommending the extension of 
Eastern Air Lines’ Route 6 from Columbia, 
S. C., to Detroit, and the extension of 
Delta Air Corporation’s Route 54 from 
Cincinnati to Chicago. 

Newmann recommended that the appli- 
cations of American, Colonial, National 
and Pennsylvania-Central Airlines be 
denied, along with those of three feeder 
applicants—State Airlines, South East 
Airlines and Virginia Central Airlines. 

On Eastern’s Columbia-Detroit route, 
Newmann recommended that Charlotte, 
Winston-Salem and Greensboro, N. C., 
Roanoke, Va., Charleston, W. Va., Colum- 
bus and Toledo, O., be designated as in- 
termediate points, subject to the condition 
that service to Winston-Salem and 
Greensboro may not be provided on the 
same : 

With respect to Delta, the report recom- 
mended that | Muncie-Anderson-New 
Castle, Ind., be designated as an inter- 
mediate point on the Cincinnati-Chicago 
route, thus providing “a useful service 
linking the middle west with South Caro- 
“| and Georgia 

The report oe held that Delta’s ex- 
tension would provide one-carrier service 
between the cities of Chicago and Lex- 
ington, Knoxville, Columbia, Augusta, 
Savannah, and Charleston, S. C. and an 
alternate routing from Chicago to Atlanta 
and from Chicago to Cincinnati. 

“While Delta’s proposal would be com- 
petitive with American and TWA between 
Chicago and Cincinnati, it is unlikely that 
such extension will be injurious to those 
carriers,” the report said. “Another im- 
portant factor which necessitates the ex- 
tension of Delta into Chicago is the de- 
sirability of maintaining Route 54 as a 
strong route.” 


EAL Would Get Detroit-Miami 


Newmann’s recommendations with re- 
spect to Eastern would provide the carrier 
with a Detroit-Miami route, based on the 
examiner’s findings of a strong community 
of interest between the two areas. The 
recommendations would add 595 new 
route miles to Eastern’s system. 

“While it is recognized that the grant- 
ing of a Detroit-Miami route would divert 
some business from Delta, it does not 
appear that such diversion would be suffi- 
ciently serious to outweigh the benefits 
to the public from the establishment of a 
direct one-carrier service between De- 
troit and Miami,” the report said. “The 
loss of revenue to Delta should be easily 
replaced by a general increase in traffic 
after the war and by revenue which will 
accrue to Delta from the authorization of 
other services which have been recom- 
mended in this proceeding.” 

Newmann concluded that the proceeding 
had shown a need for service between 
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Extending 
6, Delta’s Rt. 54 


the Piedmont and Detroit areas and be- 
tween the Piedmont and Florida, and that 
although rail travel between the areas 
was light, it was apparent that “this was 
due for the most part to the inadequacy of 
surface transportation caused by the Ap- 
palachian barrier.” 

With respect to the feeder applicants, 
Newmann recommended that the applica- 
tions of Virginia Central and Southeast be 
denied because neither had shown the 
ability to perform the service outlined. 
In addition, the report said, public con- 
venience and necessity did not require the 


plication of State, the third feeder appli- 
cant, be dismissed without prejudice to 
be pursued at a later time if the com- 
pany so desired. The examiner’s chief 
objection to State’s proposal was that it 
wes based on the use of DC-3 equipment, 
and did not reflect a true picture of a 
feeder line operation. 


Chicago-Norfolk Proposed 


Both Eastern and Delta had proposed 
service between Chicago and Norfolk, and 
Newmann recommended that these appli- 
cations be denied since “traffic flow from 
the cities in West Virginia and Virginia 
to Chicago do not appear sufficient to 
warrant the creation of the proposed 
route, especially where such a route would 
duplicate existing services between 
Chicago and Columbus and between Cin- 
cinnati and Charleston.” 

Exceptions to the report are due Dec. 
21, and briefs are due Jan. 10. 


CAB Sustains PCA Motion’ 


The CAB has sustained a motion by 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines requesting 
that all portions of the applications of 
Northwest Airlines dealing with service 
between points in the U. S. be excluded 
from the Pacific case (Docket 547 et al). 
The application affected are portions of 
those contained in Dockets 547, 861, 862 
and 895. 


TACA Plane Allocations 


Summarizing its recent plane purchases, 
TACA Airways System has announced 
that the 11 twin-engine aircraft acquired 
since Oct. 1, will be allocated as follows: 
Three Douglas and one Lockheed to Aero- 
vias Brazil; two Douglas and one Beech- 
craft to TACA de Colombia; two Douglas 
and two Beechcraft to TACA de Vene- 
zuela; one Beechcraft to TACA Costa Rica 
and one Lockheed to TACA Honduras. 


Hawthorne at Fayetteville 


Hawthorne Flying Service has been 
granted operating rights at the Fayette- 
ville, N. C., municipal airport, with W. 
Sibley Law serving as manager. Lim- 
ited operations have already begun by 
Hawthorne, and additional services, in- 
cluding student instruction, charter serv- 
ice, and aircraft and engine maintenance 
facilities will be available in the next 
several weeks. A complete renovation 
Po ara and hangars is being under- 
taken. 
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United's 2 000th—s cene in San 


Francisco as 
United Air Lines recently completed its 
2,000th trans-Pacific flight for the Air Trans- 
port Command. Left to right—Maj. Ken- 
neth S. Walker, contract carrier supervisor 
for ATC's Pacific Division; S. V. Hall, 
United's vice president in charge of Pacific 
operations; and Capt. George Douglas, one 
of the veteran UAL pilots mo have chalked 
up the approximately 14,600,000 miles flown 
by United crews between San Francisco, 

Honolulu, and the South Pacific. 


Northwest Brief Expresses 
Hope That CAB Will Guard 
Against Favoring California 


Northwest Airlines has filed a brief in 
the CAB’s Hawaiian Case (Docket 851 et 
al) maintaining th.t if its application for 
service from the Pacific Northwest to 
Honolulu is denied, the CAB “would 
abandon the North Pacific area for the 
further benefit of a foreign flag carrier, 
and further implement the long-existing 
discrimination in favor of California.” 

The brief also held that the prospec- 
tive traffic available upon establishment 
of a direct service is ample to justify the 
route, and that “public necessity and 
convenience, either upon a traffic basis or 
the basis of an American flag carrier; has 
been convincingly established.” 


Wanted: Maintenance Men 


China National Aviation Corp. has an- 
nounced that due to their rapidly ex- 
panding air transport operations “over- 
the-hump” in the China, Burma and 
India area, they are urgently in need of 
skilled maintenance men who are avail- 
able to leave immediately for CNAC’s 
China and India bases. They particu- 
larly are in need of experienced aircraft 
electricians, field maintenance engineers, 
automotive mechanics, crew chiefs, rig- 
gers and ground school instructors. Ap- 
plications should be sent to China National 
Aviation Corp., Chrysler Building, New 
York 17, New York. 
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' | New Air Services | 


PCA Adds Several Flights 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines has revised 
its flight schedules to provide savings in 
time between some points and more con- 
venient departure times. The changes in- 
clude a new direct early-morning flight be- 
tween Washington and Detroit, and a new 
evening departure for Buffalo, originating at 
Norfolk, Va. Another new daily flight orig- 
inates in Birmingham and extends to Buf- 
falo. A 90-minute non-stop flight has been 
inaugurated between Pittsburgh and De- 
troit, and improved service from Chicago and 
Milwaukee has been established in a new 
flight leaving Detroit daily, stopping only at 
Pittsburgh enroute to Washington. 


Braniff Express Line Opens 

Shipments leaving Chicago at 1 a. m., 
reached Mexico City the same afternoon on 
the imauguration of Braniff Airways new 
international air express system. The first 
shipments under the new streamlined plan, 
which cuts down custom clearance time at 
the Laredo-Nuevo Laredo gateway, were dis- 
patched Dec. 1. 


Fifteenth DC-3 in Service 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines added its 
15th DC-3 to daily commercial service Dec. 
10, providing augmented air service to many 
points on the PCA system. The schedules 
permit daily one-stop express service be- 
tween Milwaukee and Washington, and be- 
tween Washington and Milwaukee. Chicago 
benefits from an additional noon-day de- 
parture to various cities on the PCA sys- 
tem, as well as a new morning flight to 
Grand Rapids, Lansing and Detroit. 





TWA’s Wilson Urges Industry 
Help Colleges Get Ready 
For Return of Servicemen 


American industry after the war must 
take an active part in helping colleges 
prepare students now in military service 
for civilian careers, Brig. Gen. Thomas B. 
Wilson, chairman of the board of Trans- 
continental & Western Air, declared last 
fortnight in Columbus, O. 

Speaking before the faculty of the Col- 
lege of Commerce, Ohio State University, 
Wilson pointed out that industry had 
never concerned itself “to any consider- 
able extent” with educational curricula, 
but that this attitude must be changed for 
the benefit of “those returning servicemen 
who will want practical courses” in busi- 
ness and industry. 

Wilson last month returned to his board 
duties with TWA after nearly three years 
of service as army chief of transportation 
in the Australian and the China-Burma- 
India war theaters. 

The speaker warned that the GI’s who 
will return to college after the war “will 
be much different from the college youth 
we have known in the past.” 

“They will be matured beyond their 
years and hardened by all the suffering 
and hardships they have endured on the 
battlefield,” he said. “They will be realists 
and will want to acquire knowledge they 
can use in a practical way when they 

leave college.” 









It’s label’d 
AIR EXPRESS 


...Dut it can’t take off from 
your shipping room floor! 








= $hip When Ready 


-___ for Fastest Delivery 


The end-of-the-day rush at the airport may nudge 
your shipments out of the race, defer them until 
a later plane. So phone for a pick-up the moment 
the label is on...or before! That’s the way to 
get fastest delivery! 










SPECIFY AIR EXPRESS 
A Money-Saving, High-Speed Tool 
for Every Business 


With additional planes now available for all important types of traffic, 3-mile- 
a-minute Air Express directly serves hundreds of U.S. cities and scores of 
foreign countries. Thousands of shippers are saving substantial sums through 
Air ens, employing its economy and efficiency in an ever-increasing 
number of ways. 

WRITE TODAY for “‘Quizzical Quiz’’— a booklet packed with facts that will 
help you solve many a shipping problem. Dept. PR-12, Railway Express 
Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., or ask for it at any local office. 


ZSS 


Geis there FIRST 









Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
- Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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CAB Gets Flurry of Applications 


From Certificated Air Carriers 


) gr cangrnay iad certificated carriers seek- 
ing to institute non-stop services and 
other changes in route patterns were re- 
sponsible for a flurry of applications filed 
with the CAB’s Docket Section last fort- 
night. 


Non-certificated applicants at the same 
time proposed services ranging from “fly 
away” ferrying of new and used aircraft 

their own power to a helicopter 
ambulance and hearse service. 

A goodly portion of the material filed 
included amendments to previous appli- 
cations by both presently certificated and 
prospective air carriers, along with appli- 
cations for approval of interlocking re- 
lationships. 

- Following is a roundup of applications 


All American Aviation 

This presently certificated carrier has ap- 
plied to the CAB for approval of an inter- 
locking relationship to permit Frank M. Dono- 
hue to serve as a director of the airline while 
also serving as a director of Wilson Line, 
Inc., Delaware-New Jersey Ferry Co., and 
Virginia Ferry Corp. (Docket 1680). 

The carrier also has filed an amendment to 
its application in Docket 1546 to designate 
points to receive passenger service, as well as 
mail and express service, and to substitute 
Barrington, Warren and Bristol, R. I., in lieu 
of Warwick Neck, R. I., as intermediate points 
on the proposed New York-Boston Route. 


Braniff Airways 

This presently certificated carrier has ap- 
plied to the CAB for an amendment to its 
certificate on Route 15 to authorize service 
between Oklahoma City and Lubbock, Tex., 
via Wichita Falls (Docket 1682). Braniff also 
requested that the application be consolidated 
in the Texas-Oklahoma proceeding (Docket 377 
et al), but the CAB said that this would 
“not be in the interest of others involved” in 
view of the Jan. 8 hearing date. 

Braniff also has filed an amendment to its 
application under Docket 1423 to add an addi- 
tional route from Corpus Christi to Laredo, 
Tex., via Alice and Hebbronville, Tex. 


Chicago and Southern Air Lines 


This carrier has applied to the CAB for 
an amendment to its certificate to permit 
non-stop flights between St. Louis and Little 
Rock, Ark., on Route 53. (Docket 1681). 


Colonial Airlines 


This carrier has applied to the CAB for 
approval of an interlocking relationship to 
permit John J. Astor to serve as a director of 
the airline while also serving as a director of 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Co. 
(Docket 1679). 


National Airlines 


This carrier has applied to the CAB for an 
exemption order to authorize non-stop service 
between Tampa and Pensacola, Fla. National 
cited the fact that the non-stop authorization 
would cut mileage between the two points 
from the present 562 to 333, and would pro- 
vide a saving of 187 miles between Miami and 
New Orleans, via Tampa and Jacksonville. 
The move would also permit better utilization 
of limited equipment and permit savings in 
fares, National contends. (Docket 1686). 


Pan American Airways 
This carrier has filed an amendment to its 


application under Docket 1507, proposing an 
alternate route between New York and Johan- 
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nesburg, South Africa, via the Azores, Mon- 
rovia, Liberia; Leopoldville, Belgian Congo, 
and Livingstone, Northern Rhodesia. 


Pennsylvania-Central Airlines 

This carrier has, applied to the CAB for 
approval of an interlocking relationship for 
Robert V. Fleming to serve on the airline's 


board of directors while serving as a director — 


of Capital Transit Co., of Washington, D. C. 
(Docket 1685). 


American South African Line 


This applicant has filed an amendment to its 
application under Docket 1597, adding Natal, 
Brazil, and Leopoldville, Belgian Congo, as 
intermediate stops on its proposed New York- 
Johannesburg, South Africa, route. Other in- 


termediate points are Port-of-Spain, and 
Fisherman's Lake, Liberia. 
W. C. Croy 

This individual, of 210 N. 8th St., Poplar 


Bluff, Mo., has filed an application with the 
CAB for a certificate authorizing transporta- 
tion by air ambulances and hearses of injured 
and ill persons and the bodies of deceased per- 
sons over irregular routes between points (1) 
within a radius of 600 miles of Poplar Bluff, 
(2) from points within that radius to any and 
all points within the continental limits of the 
U. S. and return. Applicant proposes to use 
helicopters for the service, stipulating a need 
for three such aircraft. (Docket 1688). 


Sterling Moore Clark 


This individual has filed an amendment to 
his application under Docket 1414 substituting 
the name of William G. Clark as the applicant. 


Dallas and Mavis Forwarding Co. 


This applicant, of South Bend, Ind., has 
applied to the CAB for a certificate author- 
izing “fly-away” ferrying service or new or 
used aircraft, parts and accessories, and gliders 
over irregular routes between any and all 
points in the U. S. and all points in Canada, 
Alaska, Mexico, Cuba and the islands of the 
Caribbean. Applicant proposes flying the air- 
craft under their own power from the manu- 
facturer to the distributor or consumer. 
(Docket 1689). The applicant also proposes 
similar service between any and all points in 
the U. S. (Docket 1684). 


Fliteways, Inc. 


This applicant, of 9305 W. Appleton Ave.., 
Milwaukee, Wis., has filed ‘an application with 
the CAB seeking eight feeder routes in Wis- 
consin. Routes and their terminals are: (1) 
Milwaukee to Manitowoc-Two Rivers, Wis.; 
(2) Milwaukee to Sheboygen; (3) Milwaukee 
to Appleton; (4) Milwaukee to Oskosh; (5) 
Milwaukee to Fond du Lac; (6) Milwaukee to 
Janesville-Beloit; (7) Madison to Oskosh, and 
(8) Sturgeon Bay to Manitowoc. Some 17 
intermediate points are applied for in addition 
to the terminals, making a total of 1181 route 
miles. The company was formerly known as 
Milwaukee Airways, Inc., operated a primary 
and advanced flight school from 1940-44, and 
has engaged in aerial crop dusting in 22 
states. Applicant proposes to use single-en- 
gine four-place Cessna Airmasters. (Docket 
1683) . 


Hylan Flying Service 


This applicant, of Rochester, N. Y., has filed 
a second amendment to its application under 
Docket 1297 proposing 10 routes between the 
following terminals: Buffalo-New York, 
Rochester-Albany, Rochester-Washington, D. C., 
Rochester-Cleveland, O., Tri-Cities-Cleveland, 
Tri-Cities-Washington, Tri-Cities-Atalntic City, 
N. J., Tri-Cities-Washington (different rout- 
ing), Tri-Cities-Pittsburgh, and Tri-Cities-Syra- 








cuse. The Tri-Cities embrace Binghampton, 
Johnson City, Endicott and Oswego. The pro- 
posed routes total 3038 miles. 


lowa Airplane Co., Inc. 


This applicant, of Des Moines, has filed a 
second amended application under Docket 1211, 
proposing a network of feeder lines radiating 
out of Des Moines over six routes. The ap- 
plicant proposes local, feeder anrd pickup 
services. The original application has been 
consolidated for hearing in the North Central 
case (Docket 415 et al) Feb. 6. 


Nicholson Air Service 


This applicant, of Dillingham, Alaska, has 
filed an application for the transportation of 
persons, property and mail between Anchorage 
and Dillingham, Alaska, via the intermediate 
points Bethel, Platinum, Naknek, Egigik, Pilot 
Point, Ugashik and Igiugig. (Docket 1678). 


Clarence E. Page 


This applicant has filed an amendment to 
his application under Docket 1111 changing the 
applicant’s name to Skylines, Ine. The ap- 
plicant has been consolidated for hearing in 
the Texas-Oklahoma case (Docket 337 et.al). 


J. E. G. Rogers Limited, Inc. 


This applicant of 103 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y., has filed an application for scheduled 
air transportation of cargo and merchandise 
between Indianapolis and Newark, N. J., via 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Pittsburgh, Baltimore, 
and Philadelphia. Applicant presently holds a 
charter to deal in, own and operate boats, 
ships, vessels and aircraft, and proposes to use 
DC-3s in its operations. (Docket 1675). 


J. Frank Simonetti 


This applicant doing business as Trans East- 
ern Airways, 190 Cedar St., Suffolk, Va., has 
applied to the CAB for a certificate for the 
scheduled transportation of persons, property 
and mail between Suffolk and Greenwood, 
N. C., via 27 intermediate points in Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 
An alternate route from Greenwood to Wil- 
mington, Del., via Augusta, Ga., and Wallace, 
N. C., and eight other points, is also pro- 
posed. Applicant proposes to use twin-engine 
Beechcraft and single-engine airplanes, with 
no passengers being carried on the latter. 
Simonetti is presently employed as a B-29 
test pilot for Martin-Nebraska Co. (Docket 
1667). 


Edgar T. Whorten 

This individual of 305 Rancho Ave., Colton, 
Calif., has filed an application with the CAB 
seeking a route between Colton, Los Angeles, 
Long Beach, Palm Springs, Yuma, El Centro 
and San Diego. Applicant proposes hourly 
schedules between Colton and Los Angeles, 
and Colton and Long Beach, and two-hour 
schedules on the remainder. Conventional air- 
craft will be used. (Docket 1672). 


Continental Fitted B-29’s 
With Photo Equipment Used 
On Recent Trips Over Tokyo 


Planes which made the photo-recon- 
naissance flights over Tokyo preparatory 
to the recent bombings by B-29 Super- 
fortresses were fitted with special photo- 
graphic equipment at the Denver Mod- 
ifcation Center, operated by Continental 
Air Lines, 

These B-29 photo-reconnaissance planes 
carried more photographic equipment 
than has ever been carried on planes 


before, including “spotting” and “map- 


ping” cameras. The planes carried the 
same armament, consisting of machine 
guns and 20mm cannon, as is carried by 
the regular B-29’s. 
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To Owners and Operators of 


IMPORTANT 
NOTICE 





FRANKLIN POWERED PLANES 


Send Us Your Name and Address and Your 
Engine Serial Number. 


You can get the best possible service from 
your Franklin engine only if your name is on 
our list to receive our regular service bulletins. 
If you have recently purchased a Franklin- 
powered plane, your name may not be on our 
list. If for any reason you have not been 
receiving our regular service bulletins, be sure 


to send us your name and address and a list 





of serial numbers of your Franklin Engines. 


The war has brought many improvements, 
not only in equipment but also in methods of 
improving the performance and service life of 
old equipment. Such information is important 
to you as a Franklin owner, 


Equally important . . . the use of genuine 
Franklin service and replacement parts. These 
are available through your authorized Frank- 
lin Parts Distributor. 





AIRCOOLED MOTORS CORP. 
SYRACUSE 8, NEW YORK 
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Most AAF Flying School Operators 


See Promise in Feeder Enterprises 


Sensi Prefer Technical 
Schools, Chain Airport 
Services, Repair Depots 


STABLISHMENT of feeder lines dom- 

inates the postwar hopes of operators 
of AAF civilian contract flying schools in 
the Central Flying Training Command, 
according to a survey just completed by 
Aeronautical Training Society, national 
liaison agency for the schools. 

Approximately three-fourths of the na- 
tion’s 64 wartime civilian contract flying 
schools have completed their aviation 
cadet training quotas, with only five of 
the original 24 AAF contract schools in 
the Central Flying Training Command to 
remain in operation after Jan. 1, according 
to ATS. 

The ATS survey found the operators in 
sound financial condition, despite contract 
renegotiation. Their operating experience 
is expected to stand them in good stead 
in setting up postwar aviation enterprises. 

In addition to feeder lines, these projects 
include chain airport services, flying and 
technical schools, engine and airplane 
overhaul centers, charter services, per- 
sonal aircraft sales, agricultural dusting 
and seeding, and manufacturing. 

The five schools which will continue 
training after Jan. 1 are: Hangar Six, 
Inc., Uvalde, Tex.; Brady Aviation School, 
Brady, Tex.; Wilson and Bonfils Flying 
School, Chickasha, Okla—all training 
AAF cadets. RAF cadets are being trained 
at Spartan School of Aeronautics, Miami, 
Okla., and Terrell Aviation School, Ter- 
rell, Tex. 

Following is a roundup of postwar plans 
as outlined in the ATS survey for six 
of the schools: 


Maj. William F. Long—President of Dal- 
las Aviation School and Air College and 
operator of Army contract flying schools 
at Ft. Worth, Brady and Terrell, Long 
also serves as chairman of Essair, Inc., 
certificated to operate under a temporary 
certificate by the CAB. Essair is now 
completing preparations for the start of 
operations from Houston to Amarillo, via 
Austin, San Angelo, Abilene and Lubbock. 
Three Lockheed 10As will be used at the 
outset. 

The Dallas Aviation School plans to 
continue expansion as an accredited jun- 
ior college of aviation, offering college 
credit in all technical branches of avia- 
tion. The school already has trained 
World War II veterans with approval of 
the Veterans’ Administration. Dallas Aero 
Service, another of Long’s enterprises, is 
a government-approved repair station, 
formerly under AAF contract. The shops 
and facilifies have been re‘urned to 
civilian service. 

Oliver L. Parks—Parks Air College of 
East St. Louis, Ill. which operated five 
contract schools in the AAF program, has 
begun an extensive system of aircraft 
sales and service in six midwestern states 
and two southeastern states, along with 
a proposed feeder airline and broad flight 
training plans. Parks is currently con- 
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centrating on sales of the Ercoupe. The 
proposed feeder system embraces some 
14,769 route miles, with five routes out 
of Kansas City, St. Louis, Chicago, In- 
dianapolis and Tulsa, Okla. 

Spartan School of Aeronautics—A di- 
vision of Spartan Aircraft Co., Tulsa, 
Okla., this school operates the RAF fly- 
ing school at Miami, Okla., and formerly 
operated AAF primary schools at Tulsa 
and Muskogee. Civilian enrollment is 
now being expanded and students are 
from practically every state and 14 Cen- 
tral and South American countries. The 
school is also doing extensive research on 
postwar aviation personnel problems and 
needs. 

The school’s AAF overhaul and repair 
contract has been terminated, and it is 
now operated as Spartan Aero Repair, 
offering complete repair and overhaul for 
ali makes of aircraft, engines, propellers, 
radio instruments,. and parachutes. A 
new affiliate of the school is Spartan Air- 
lines, which has applied to the CAB for 
feeder line operations in six states and 
covering 6,789 route miles. 

Clarence E. Page—Co-owner and direc- 
tor of Oklahoma Air College, Oklahoma 
City, and Midwest Air School, El Reno, 
Okla., Page has filed with the CAB appli- 
cations for 11 feeder routes to provide 
service to 100 cities and towns, 80% of 





Mail Pound-Miles of 18 
Airlines Again Register 
Increase; Express Up, Too 


Mail pound-miles flown by the 18 do- 
mestic airlines during September in- 
creased 45%, express-pound miles 
creased 15.93%, and revenue miles 
creased 47.06% over the corresponding 
month in 1943, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board reported last fortnight. The num- 
ber of revenue passenger-miles increased 
46.4% compared with September a year 


ago. 

The airlines flew 96.96% of their sched- 
uled miles in September, and of the 19.47 
average available seats per mile, about 
91.17% were occupied by revenue pas- 
sengers, CAB reported. This compared 
with 18.82 average available seats of 
which 90.66% were occupied by revenue 
passengers for the same month a year 
ago. 

The average airplane load on the com- 
mercial airlines during September was 
17.75 passengers, 671.3 pounds of mail, 
and 231.9 pounds.of express, as compared 
with 17.06 passengers, 680.8 pounds of 
mail, and 294.2 pounds of express a year 
ago. 

The major figures for September and 





Three-fold Need for Air 
Service to Dallas Cited 


The Dallas (Tex.) Chamber of Com- 
merce has prepared for the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board an aviation report outlin- 
ing a three-fold need for additional air 
service to Dallas. These include an im- 
provement of schedules by presently cer- 
tificated carriers, suggestions for addi- 
tional airlines to cities having a strong 
community of interest with Dallas, and 
the need for feeder airlines making con- 
nections with communities within a radius 
of 300 miles. 

The report specifically requests direct 
service between Dallas and Detroit, Dallas 
and Rochester, N. Y., Dallas and Latin 
America. In the event the latter service 
is authorized, Dallas then would require 
major airline service to Minneapolis-St. 
Paul via Kansas City; to Seattle through 
Portland, Salt Lake City and Denver, 
and to San Francisco-Oakland, via Fres- 
no, Las Vegas and Albuquerque, N. M. 

The report also asks for non-stop sched- 
ules between Dallas and New York, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, and Mexico City. Dal- 
las’ feeder needs would best be served 
with two schedules daily, radiating to all 
cities wherever possible of 4000 popula- 
tion and above, the report states. 





which now have no air service. The area 
to be served extends from Amarillo, Tex., 
on the west, to Wichita and Kansas City 
on the north; St. Louis on the east, and 
San Antonio and Houston to the south. 

William R. Kent and Associates—South- 
air, Inc., a feeder system to serve the mid- 
south, is proposed by Kent and his two 
partners—R. A. VanDevere of Akron, O,, 
and Bertrand Cohn of Memphis—who 
have been associated in operating three 
AAF contract flying schools. One of 
these, Pine Bluff School of Aviation, Pine 
Bluff, Ark., operated until recently in the 
Central Flying Training Command. 

Wilson and Bonfils—The Wilson and 
Bonfils Flying School of Chickasha, Okla., 
was an outgrowth of Ray Wilson, Inc., 
Denver, Colo. The latter company has 
filed a feeder application to be based in 
Denver and to include five routes cover- 
ing approximately 2,500 miles. The sys- 
tem would serve 34 cities in five states, 
extending from Nebraska to Utah, and 
from Wyoming to New Mexico. 


Favors Northwest Airlines 


The Geattle-Tacoma Port Commission 
has field a brief with the CAB urging 
that Northwest Airlines’ application for 
an air route to Hawaii from the co- 
terminals of Seattle and Portland be ap- 
proved. The commission held that if the 
CAB approves any of the applications of 
the domestic airlines to service Hawaii 
“this would necessitate approval of North- 
west Airlines’ applications, unless the 
great northwest region, unlike any other 
part of the U. S., is to be isolated from 


for the twelve months ending with Sep- fyawaii” 
tember were: a ° 
12 months 12 months 
ending ending 
Sept. 1944 Sept. 1943 Sept. 30,1944 Sept. 30, 1943 
Revenue Miles FIOWN .......-.esesecess 13,762,239 9,358,110 129,830,417 100,720,800 
Revenue Passenger Miles .............. 225,475,722 154,008,264  2,038,608,626  1,527,108,600 
Dn ME. Vo accccboscedsecdeses 9,228,431,892 6,364,608,849 93,574,257,498 64,539,088,610 
 , WE, sn od oc cccencsesaes 3,188,048,520 2,749,976,820 33,053,526,034 30,032,095,579 
Revenue passenger load factor (per cent 
Of s0Ots GOSUPICR) .nccccccccccceccees 91.17 90.66 89.86 85.78 
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DESIGN FOR SAFER LANDINGS 








“ HE tricycle landing gear pro- 

vides definite advantages— a. 
ination of ground looping, and nose- 
over vail superior ground vision, 
improved ground handling and main- 
tenance, simplified landing and take- 
off procedure, increased pilot safety, 
ind easy operation from small, im- 
provised fields. 

“However, when first developed, the 
tendency of the nose wheel to shimmy 
or caster hampered its use by setting 
up a vibration so great that there were 
cases in which the nose wheel strut was 
literally ripped out of the fuselage. 

**A former Bell Aircraft sales exec- 
utive—now a Lt. Colonel in the AAF 
who wears the Distinguished Flying 
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Cross—and two Bell engineers, in- 
geniously helped to solve this problem 
with the shimmy damper—a control 
which helps keep the nose wheel from 
rotating more than 60° to the left or 
to the right. 

‘Located in the bottom end of the 
nose wheel strut, it consists of two 
fixed vanes and a wing shaft on which 
there are two vanes. This assembly is 
filled with fluid. 

‘When the nose wheel tends to turn, 
the pressure of the wings forces this 
fluid through a metering orifice which 
in turn is further controlled by a ther- 
mal valve—thereby dampening the 
motion of the nose wheel’s lateral 
reaction. The only outlet for the fluid 
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Publisher of Aero Digest explains the action of the Bell-designed shimmy 


damper now in use on many U. S. planes employing tricycle landing gear 
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| Testing the Bell Aircraft shimmy damper 


is through the valve, which can be 
adjusted to stiffen or ease up the nose 
wheel action in accordance with the 
pilot’s requirements. 

“The wing shaft can rotate only in a 
radius of 120°, because of stops which 
prevent further rotation. 

“War planes now land and take off 
in jungles and from icy steppes as 
smoothly as at any of our en air- 
ports at home, thanks to this kind of 
pioneering. 

“The » damper is one of the 
many contributions which Bell Air- 
craft has made to the progress of the 
aircraft industry.” 


* Buy War Bonds and Speed Victory & 
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PCA Freighter Plane 
(Continued from page 34) 


units, which, like highway trailers, would 
be in various stages of loading while the 
“tractor” part of the plane would be fly- 
ing with a fully-loaded cargo unit. 

The “Beta” type is generally similar, 
but by virtue of a different design would 
be particularly adaptable to the rapid 
transportation of bulk items such as 
gasoline, milk, or solidly packed materials. 
The fully-loaded cargo container, re- 
sembling a streamlined tank, would be at- 
tached underneath the plane. This tractor 
would be able to fly without its cargo unit 
underneath, if required to serve as a 
glider tractor. 


Northwest’s Test 
Case Culminated 


By Tax Payment 


Checks totaling $128,541.84 have been 
turned over to Ramsey county, Minnesota, 
by Northwest Airlines in payment of the 
company’s personal property taxes on its 
fleet of planes for the five years from 
1939 through 1943. 

‘The payment represents the culmination 
of proceedings which drew nationwide at- 
tention as a test case on the rights of 
states with respect to levying taxes on 
planes used in interstate traffic. 

It is expected the Northwest case will 
form the basis for recommended legisla- 
tiye action under which taxation of air- 
line equipment used in interstate com- 
merce will be apportioned among the 
several states along the air routes. 

A CAB study already has revealed that 
tax payments by airlines have been higher 
in Minnesota than in any other state in 
the nation. The study shows that in 1943 
Minnesota, with only two commercial air 
carriers, leads all states in the country in 
taxes received from airlines. The state 
was paid a total of $528,826 for income, 
personal property and other taxes. New 
York, with seven air carriers paying 
taxes, was second with $331,038; Califor- 
nia, with five air carriers, was third with 
$207,228, and Illinois, with eight airlines, 
was fourth with only $81,019. 

Litigation of Northwest Airlines drew 
nationwide attention as a test case, affect- 
ing the future operation of airlines in 
other states as well as in Minnesota. 

Officials of the airline declare that 
“Northwest's purpose in carrying this tax 
matter to the highest courts was, of 
course, not to defy the taxing power of 
Minnesota, but to provide a test case 
which may have a very great influence on 
future development of aviation in this 
state.” 
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Cunaitlies in Flight 


Eastern, Northeast 
Place Large Orders 


For Postwar Planes 


Two airlines—Eastern and Northeast— 
announce extensive new vurchases of air- 
planes for postwar use. 

Capt. E. V. Rickenbacker, president and 
general manager of Eastern Air Lines, 
announces that his company has signed 
an initial contract with Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. for 14 Lockheed Constellations— 
claimed to be the world’s largest and 
fastest land-based 4-engine transport 
plane. Previously Eastern had contracted 
for $25,000,000 worth of Curtiss CW-20 
Commandos with the Curtiss-Wright 
Corp. 

Paul F. Collins, president of Northeast 
Airlines, announces that his company has 
signed a contract with Douglas Aircraft 
Co. for three DC-4s of 60 passenge: 
capacity. He said that his company con- 
templated purchasing six additional of 
the new four-engine aircraft for both 
domestic and transatlantic use. 


Lockheed Constellation as it will look in Eastern dress. 
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Being Moved Into Place Under Plane 


ATA Takes Stand 
Against Favoring 
Surface Carriers 


Members of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion of America, in support of a 30-year 
transportation policy of Congress, adopted 
a resolution recently opposing any changes 
in the provisions of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938 regarding the control of an 
airline by surface carrier interests. 

In unanimous action taken at their ninth 
annual meeting, the twenty-two com- 
mercial air carriers voiced the belief that 
public interest requires the growth and 
development of air transportation to fur- 
ther the commerce and national security 
of the United States. In their opinion 
this growth and development can be se- 
cured in the public interest only if the 
interests of air transportation are not 
subordinated to the interests of surface 
transportation in the management and 
contro] of air carriers. 

The text of the Association’s resolution 
follows: 

“A discussion was had with respect to 
the advisability of the air transport in- 
dustry supporting America’s policy re- 
stricting control of one mode of transport 
by another, exemplified in the Panama 
Canal Act, the Motor Carrier Act, and the 
Civil Aeronautics Act. Upon motion 
duly made, seconded, and unanimously 
adopted, it was 

“Resolved, that the Air Transport As- 
sociation should support this transporta- 
tion policy, and, in so doing, express the 
industry’s opinion in all proper ways and 
places. 

In the discussion of this subject it was 
the consensus that any changes in the 
Civil Aeronauties Act which would im- 
pair such policy should be opposed. It 
was also the consensus that under that 
Act, properly interpreted, any extension 
of a route controlled by a surface carrier 
should be regarded in the same light as 
a new route and subject to the same pro- 
visions of the Act as a new route. 


Boone Heads ATA Press Bureau 


Perley Boone, has been appointed Di- 
rector of Press for the Air Transport As- 
sociation, and will establish his head- 
quarters at the Association headquarters 
in Washington Jan. 1. Boone was for- 
merly Director of Press for the New 
York World’s Fair, and in 1940 conducted 
a national publicity campaign in favor of 
conscription. He recently resigned from 
the news staff of the New York Times to 
accept the ATA appointment. 
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HITE KNOWS TRANSPORTATION FROM THE GROUND UP 











I ndispensable Ground Link 
to Speedy Airfreight 


ee SPINACH sold to Ohio Super Power White Truck was on hand to pick 


housewives within 24 hours after it was up the important consignment and speedily 
picked! This almost incredible service was deliver it to retail outlets for sale . . . just 
recently accomplished by perfect coordination 24 hours after it had been picked in California! 
between an American Airlines airfreighter and This pioneering achievement of air cargo marks 
one of a large fleet of Super Power White Trucks another milestone in coordinated transportation. 
owned by The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. With fast, dependable trucks furnishing the 
Picked on farms near Los Angeles on the morn- “ground link,” air cargo is destined to become 
ing of September 14th, 8,000 packages of spinach important in the transporting of many kinds of 
arrived by plane at Cincinnati, Kroger’s head- goods after the war. Your inquiry regarding a 


quarters, at 7:20 A.M., September 15. A Kroger specialized problem will have the prompt 
attention of men interested in the mutual 


needs of truck transportation and aviation. 







THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY - Cleveland 


f A larger volume of new Super Power Whites for commercial q 


use is now assured for 1945 by government order. Your White 
representative will be glad to help you make application. 1 


FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 
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Larson Crowther 


Executive 


Col. Leigh Parker, vice president of 
Delta Air Lines, on leave with the Air 
Transport Command, has become as- 
sistant chief of staff, priorities and traf- 
fic of the European Division of ATC. He 
replaces Lt. Col. Robert E. Montgomery, 
formerly with TWA, who has returned to 
the U. S after 27 months in London to 
become assistant chief of staff, priorities 
and traffic, in the Ferrying Division of 
ATC at Cincinnati. 


Douglas Campbell, vice president of 
Panagra, New York, is making an ex- 
tended trip over the company’s lines in 
South America covering Panama, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile 
and Argentina. Earlier this year he 
made a similar trip to Peru and Ecuador. 
He will make his headquarters at Lima, 
Peru and is expected to be away several 
months, , 


O. Theodore Larson, vice president and 
general manager of Trans-Canada Air- 
lines and formerly assistant superintend- 
ent of dispatch for United Air Lines, will 
return to United about January 1 as 
assistant to J. A. Herlihy, vice president- 
operations. 


Traffic 


Hugh S. Boylan has been named 
Chicago supervisor of cargo traffic for 
American Airlines. He has been a traffic 
representative in Detroit. 


Richard H. Eggleston, special represen- 
tative for Panagra in Miami, has retired 
from active service for reasons of health 
and has been succeeded by Raymond E. 
Montgomery. 


Sam B. Kellogg, assistant DTM for 
United Air Lines in Los Angeles, has been 
named DTM for United in Salt Lake City. 


Glen Gillow has been named traffic 
representative for Western Air Lines in 
Hollywood. He has been in transporta- 
tion for nine years, five of them with the 
Union Pacific Railroad. Mason Mallory, 
Western’s DTM at Las Vegas, has been 
named traffic manager for Rapid City 
and surrounding territory. Vernon Willis, 
former traffic and publicity representa- 
tive in San Francisco, succeeds Mallory 
in Las Vegas 


Bridgman Stiles 








Willis 





ek 


Powell Ward 


Operations 


Lt. Col. Lucion N. Powell and Lt. Col. 
Chester C. Bridgman, members of the 
U. S. Troop Carrier Forces of the First 
Allied Airborne Army who teamed to- 
gether before the war as United Air Lines 
pilots, have been awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross. Col. Clayton 
Stiles and Lt. Col Rufus K. Ward, of the 
same forces and also pre-war United 
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Murray 


Kellogg 


pilots, have been awarded the first bronze 
oak leaf cluster to the DFC, and the 
bronze star, respectively. 

Capt. Bud Baker, one of Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines’ original pilots, recently 
was awarded a PCA pin in recognition of 
16 years’ service and for having flown 
15,500 hours. Max E. Berry, former chief 
operations agent in Washington for PCA, 
has been selected as radarman on a new- 
type invasion shin, the Navy announces. 

Bernard D. Lavoie, formerly supervisor 
of stations for Northeast Airlines at Bos- 
ton, has been named superintendent of 
stations. Charles E. Hunt has been pro- 
moted from station manager at Bangor, 
Me., to Lavoie’s former position. Albert 
C. Crowder, Portland, Me., station man- 
ager, moves to Bangor, and is succeeded 
at Portland by Albert E. Wyman, form- 
erly assistant station manager at Boston. 
Jarvis A. Stebbins has been promoted 
from agent at Boston to assistant station 
manager at the Logan International Air- 
port. 


Maintenance 


Hobart Hartong, senior aeronautical 
engineer at United Air Lines’ central 
maintenance base at Cheyenne, has been 
transferred to the company’s Chicago 
headquarters as assistant superintendent 
of maintenance. 

R. L. Ellinger, Transcontinental and 
Western Air’s superintendent of aircraft 
engineering, has been appointed senior 
engineering representative on the Pacific 
Coast for TWA. He will be succeeded 
in his former position by R. A. Walker, 
senior engineer in charge of the power 
plant group. H. W. Crowther has been 
named system superintendent of main- 
tenance for TWA with headquarters in 
Kansas City. This position was formerly 
held by William Maxfield, now with 
Western Air Lines. 


Miscellaneous 


D. H. Robinson is the new personnel 
manager for United Air Lines in its New 
York office, succeeding Carl Murray, who 
has been assigned to the airline’s Los 
Angeles traffic office as mercantile repre- 
sentative. 

Lt. Col. Lane W. Smith, former West- 
ern Air Lines pilot, has been promoted to 
deputy commanding officer of the New 
Castle Army Air Base, Wilmington, Del. 
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Flying Bazooka = 
MyITKYINA, BURMA...a Jap garrison is almost tangs’ wings and the Yanks are out shooting 
surrounded by Chinese and American forces, sky rockets at the Nips. Water-borne supplies 
but Jap supplies are still coming through. A P-51 get holes punched in them. Trucks and trains 
Mustang squadron is out to break the supply are blasted out of this world. A new incurable 
line. Bazooka tubes are mounted on the Mus- headache for the Japs is born... flying bazookas. 
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mas Seals 
Six 50 cal machine ouns, three in each wing Two 1,000 Ib. bombs, one under each wing 





Six Bazooka Tubes, three on each wing 


WORLD’S FASTEST FIGHTER PLANE... SPEED OVER 425 M.P.H.... CEILING OVER 40,000 FEET 


North American Aviation Sets the Pace 


PLANES THAT MAKE HEADLINES... the P-51 Mustang fighter (A-36 fighter- 
bomber), B-25 and PBJ Mitchell bomber, AT-6 and SNJ Texan combat trainer. 


North American Aviation, Inc. Member, Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 


Buy Christ 
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ATA Says Airlines Will Report 2 Billion 
Revenue Passenger Miles for 1944 


EW RECORDS of achievement for 

the domestic air carriers in all 
branches of service are indicated in traffic 
estimates for 1944, Col. Edgar S. Gorrell, 
president of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion of America, told the Ninth Annual 
ATA Meeting Nov. 29 in Washi 

The return to the airlines of additional 
planes released from strictly military 
operations, together with complete utiliza- 
tion of equipment and high load factors, 
will enable the domestic lines to show 
gains of 22.5 percent in revenue passen- 
ger miles, 24.7 percent in mail pound- 
miles, and 7.2 percent in express pound- 
miles flown during the year as compared 
with 1943, Col. Gorrell said. 

ATA estimates for the 1944 calendar 
year indicate that the domestic carriers 
will report revenue passenger miles in 
excess of 2 billion, as compared with 1,- 
632,452,433 im 1943, 1,417,525,877 in 1942, 
and 1,384,733,251 in 1941, 

Mail pound-miles flown during the 
year will exceed 90 billion, as against 
72,133,899,534 last year, and 42,332,048,722 
and 26,236,027,723 pound-miles in the 
years 1942 and 1941, respectively. 

Express pound-miles are estimated at 
33.5 billion. This would compare with 
31,257,460,811 pound-miles in 1943, 23,- 
803,586,614 pound-miles in 1942, and 10,- 
517,102,345 pound-miles in 1941. 

Pre revenues for 1944 should exceed 
million, consisting of approximately 
$108 million passenger revenue, $30 mil- 
lion mail revenue, $9 million express reve- 
nue, and $3 million from miscellaneous 
sources. In 1943, total gross revenue was 
$123,368,870, as compared with $108,147,909 
in_1942, and $97,311,133 in 1941. 
the year 112 planes were re- 
turned to the airlines by the Army, bring- 
ing the total planes at November 1 to 300. 
This compares with a low of 164 planes 
at December 31, 1942, Gorrell 

Despite the increase in seats available, 
priority travel continues heavy especially 
on the transcontinental routes and around 
industrial centers. On the transconti- 
nental flights priorities are running in ex- 
cess of 70 percent, while in the heavy 
industrial areas priorities range from 50 
percent to 59 percent. 

Passenger load factor this year is run- 
ning well over 90 percent, as com 





Pilots Asks CAB to Postpone 
Approval of AA-AMEX Deal; 
Want ALPA Labor Agreement 


A petition asking the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to hold up approval of American 
Airlines’ acquisition of American Export 
Airlines until a collective bargaining 
agreement between the Air Line Pilots 
Association and AMEX has been con- 
summated has been filed on behalf of 
the pilots. 

The petition, filed by John M. Dicker- 
man, ALPA counsel, sets forth that on 
June 27, 1944 both parties agreed to sign 
the agreement. ALPA officials signed the 
agreement July 6 but AMEX officials 
have not yet signed, the petition states. 

During the hearing of the acquisition 
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with 88.01 percent in 1943, 72.21 percent 
in 1942, and 59.13 percent in 1941. 

Before the war a daily employment of 
planes that averaged six to seven hours 
of actual flight was regarded as good per- 
formance. The daily scheduled flights this 
year represented a national average of 
about 1,825 miles per plane per day, and 
approximately 11 hours of flying hours 
per plane in every 24 hours. . 

The following compilation by ATA 
shows commercial air transport domestic 
operations for the past five years (1944 
figures estimated) : 





Many States Pass Laws 


On Aviation, ATA Reports 


A detailed report on legislation affect- 
ing aviation passed by state legislatures 
during 1944 has been prepared by Harry 
Meixell, director of state relations for the 
Air Transport Association of America. 

Meixell reports that legislation dealing 
with aviation matters were passed by the 
legislatures of Michigan, Kentucky, New 
Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, Virginia 
Connecticut, Louisiana, Maryland, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina and Arizona. 

The report gives a brief resume of the 
laws passed, classified as to non-regula- 
tory, regulatory, airports, flight strips, 
taxes, research, education and related sub- 
ject matter, 


1941 


1944 1943 1942 1940 

Revenue Passenger Miles 2,000,000,000 1,632,452,433 1,417,525,877 1,384,733,251 1,052,155,8384 
Revenue Passenger Load 

DORON “nc bada cheese cece *90% 88.01% 72.21% 59.13% 57.90% 
Mail Pound-Miles ..... 90,000,000,000 72,133,899,534 42,332,048,722 26,236,027,723 20,235,715,061 
Express Pound-Miles .. 33,500,000,000 31,257,460,811 23,803,586,614 10,517,102,345  6,952,448,883 
Gross Income (Dollars) 150,000,000 123,368,870 108,147,909 97,311,133 76,863,642 
PITOTREE oe ccccveccccccce 300 189 164 341 337 

* Plus. 


The commercial air lines are still play- 
ing a strategic part in the transportation 
of personnel, materiel, equipment and 
supplies to battle zones under contract 
with the War and Navy Departments, the 
Colonel said. Despite these intensive 
operations on the home and battle fronts, 
however, they are preparing for a peace- 
time era of growth that will maintain for 
our country the world’s fastest, greatest 
and most efficient system of airways, he 
concluded. 


West Indies Section of KLM 
Ten Years Old on Dec. 22 


The West Indies section of KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines will commemorate its 10th 
anniversary Dec. 22, the date when a 
three-engine Fokker F-18 plane com- 
pleted a trip from Schiphol airport, near 
Amsterdam, to Hato Airport, Curacao, 
Netherlands West Indies in 1934. The 
transatlantic trip required seven days. 

From its original service between 
Curacao ‘and Aruba, a distance of 80 
miles, KLM has expanded in the past 
decade to an operation embracing a 5,180- 
mile system providing service to important 
Caribbean points as well as to the U. S. 
at Miami. Passenger volume has grown 
from 2,659 the first year to approximately 
35,000 in this anniversary year. 

KLM’s operations have been carried on 
with not more than a half dozen planes, 
ranging from the original Fokkers to 
Lockheed Electras, Lodestars and DC-3s. 
The latter were placed in East Indies 
service in 1940, under KNILM (Royal 
Netherlands Indies Airways). Only one 
fatal accident has been recorded in the 
10 years of operations. 


Aero-Transportes, LAMSA 
Issued Temporary Foreign 
Carrier Permits by CAB 


The Civil Aeronautics Board last fort- 
night issued temporary foreign air car- 
rier permits to Aero-Transportes, S. A., 
and to Limeas Aereas Mexicanas, S. A. 
(LAMSA) with the approval of President 
Roosevelt. Both permits were limited to 
90 days, and specifically authorize the 
use of U. S. border city airports. 

LAMSA was authorized to use the air- 
port at Nogales, Ariz., for the purposes 
of serving Nogales, Sonora, on flights from 
Cananea, Mexico. Authorization was 
made because of the inadequacy of the 
Nogales, Sonora, airport to handle Boeing 
247-D aircraft, which LAMSA will use 
in its Mexican service. 

imilar reasons were given for tthe per- 
mit granted Aero-Transportes which will 
allow it to use the airports at Browns- 
ville, Tex., on flights from Monterrey, 
Mexico, and the airport at Eagle Pass, 
Tex., on flights from Monterrey. The 
American airports will be used in lieu of 
those at Matamoros and Piedras Negras, 
Mexico, both of which are now under- 
going repairs and improvements. 





5 PAA Planes Being Modified 


Aero Services, Inc., of Van Nuys, Calif, 
is modifying five DC-3s to be used by 
Pan American Airways when it resumes 
passenger service on its recently author- 
ized Alaskan service. Modification in- 
cludes the change-over from Navy cargo 
transports to standard commercial pas- 
senger planes. 





case, John E. Slater, executive vice 
president of AMEX, testified that under 
the terms of the sales and purchase agree- 
ment, AMEX agreed not to take any 
action which might affect the future of 
the airline without first consulting with 
and receiving permission from American. 

ALPA also asks the Board, if approval 
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of the acquisition is granted, to include, 
as a condition of approval, the state- 
ments of Slater and Ralph S. Damon, 
vice president and general manager of 
American Airlines, regarding their will- 
ingness to respect commitments already 
made with reference to the collective 
bargaining agreement. 
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1980 lb. load at temperatures ranging from —65° F. to 
+160° F. AiResearch Actuators must move loads ranging 
a from 35 Ibs. to 10,000 lbs.— from a small cabin heater vent 
to a massive wing flap—under all conditions. Postwar avi- 
ation will be safer with AiResearch Actuators on the job. 
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simulated, with accurate recordings of humid- 
ity and temperature reactions. In this jar, elec- 
trical equipment that functions in both high 
and low altitudes is tested for thousands of 
hours. Through such research, improved 
equipment will be ready for postwar planes. 








three phase, and 120 volt single phase, 400 cycle 
tests can be run — with variations in both 
voltages and frequencies. Here extensive work 
is done on Radio Noise, Explosion and Life 
Tests under simulated flight conditions... 
here safer flight is being created for the future. 





In working out the problems of wartime flying, AiResearch is contributing to 
peacetime flight. AiResearch Manufacturing Company, Los Angeles and Phoenix. 





“Where Controlled Air Does the Job” Automatic 





Exit Flap Control Systems + Temperature Control 
Systems + Engine Air Intercooling Systems + Cabin 
Pressure Regulating Systems - Supercharger After- 
cooling Systems + Engine Oil Cooling Systems 
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Patterson Protests Denver-Los Angeles 


Decision in Letter To Employes 


| be an unusually frank, three-page letter 
addressed to all employes of United 
Air Lines, W. A. Patterson, president, 
has launched a strong protest against the 
recent decision of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board awarding the much-coveted Den- 
ver-Los Angeles route to Western Air 
Lines. 

Patterson told his employes that United 
would press for immediate reconsidera- 
tion of the case by the CAB and indicated 
this might not be the only legal channel 
through which a reversal might be sought. 

He said United would not make an 
equipment interchange agreement with 
Western at Denver. (United and West- 
ern for some time interchanged equip- 
ment at Salt Lake City). 

He also said that if the CAB continues 
“toward building a patch quilt system it 
is contributing to nothing but chaos and 
confusion.” 

Saying that the CAB overlooked every 
public consideration in its decision except 
that of consideration for another carrier, 
Patterson said the net effect of the de- 
cision was to make one man wealthier 
since Western is dominated by one man. 
(He obviously referred to William A. 
Coulter, Western’s president who owns a 
substantial part of the company but did 
not refer to him by name.) 


"Non-Political’ Decision’ 

Patterson said he did not think the 
decision was political. Describing in de- 
tail the importance of a direct Los Angeles 
entry from the east to United, and saying 
that the interchange agreement with 
Western at Salt Lake City has always 
been unsatisfactory and cumbersome. 
Patterson said he believed the writers 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act intended the 
CAB to consider in granting new routes 
the following: 

1. That the route was necessary. 

2. Expansion would be so designed 
as to assure an economically sound 
national transportation pattern. 

3. Public convenience and necessity 
in the form of improved service is 
very important. 

4. In expanding the national pattern, 
consideration should be given to the 
effect any extension would have on 
existing carriers. 

“Although I am not a lawyer and I. 
must rely on expert legal opinion for the 
action we will take from this point on, 
it is my interpretation as a layman that 
the act does not place emphasis on any 
one of the above mentioned factors as 
being predominant over any other of the 
factors. The Civil Aeronautics Board “in 
rendering a decision has obviously taken 
the position that the effect of a new route 
on an existing carrier outweighs all other 
factors to be determined. On this par- 
ticular point I disagree completely with 
the decision of the CAB.” 

Referring to the Board’s previous action 
in granting a Los Angeles-San Francisco 
route to Western in competition with 
United, and Western’s application for a 
route to Seattle, Patterson said, “We can- 
not be bedfellows with our competitor in 
one operation and strictly competitive in 


ZO 


another part of the country. For example, 
our sales organization in Los Angeles can- 
not be expected to spend money in ad- 
vertising and sales effort in convincing 
the public on the use of Western Air out 
of Los Angeles eastbound and discourage 
it competitively in honest and ethica! 
sales procedures northbound out of Los 
Angeles. The CAB seems to have indi- 
cated in past decisions that it is very 
interested in good, sound competition. 
Sound competition can’t be built uv by 
the creation of such situations as this.” 

Especially frank was Patterson’s com- 
ments on building up Coulter’s interests 
by the decision. 

“Aside from the competitive situation, 
the CAB has completely overlooked the 
everall benefit to the general public by 
a one-carrier, one-plane service from all 
parts of the East to Southern California. 
The entire public interest has been over- 
looked in favor of the interests of one 
company and that one company controlled 
and dominated by one man with a rela- 
tively few stockholders. 

“The CAB seems to be fearful that some 
company may become too large. United 
Air Lines may be a large company finan- 
cially and geographically. Certainly it is 
not longer than American Airlines or 
Pan American. From a standpoint of 
ownership we represent a group of small 


people. United Air Lines has no large 
stockholders. Twenty-two thousand in- 
dividuals of moderate means own our 


company. We represent a group of small 
people banded together in a business un- 
dertaking. Western Air Lines, as I stated 
previously, is practically owned and dom- 
inated by one man. In other words, this 
decision is making one man wealthier, 
and to accomplish this the Board’s de- 
cision overlooks completely the interests 
of the general average population of the 
country interested in cheaper transporta- 
tion and more convenient transportation.” 

On the political angle, he said: “Many 
peovle not interested in our company, as 
well as hundreds of employes, have asked 


me whether or not I believe this decision 
to be influenced by politics. In fairness 
to the CAB I want to state that I do no 
think this is a political decision. I d& 
not believe the election or my individual 
thinking on politics has anything to d 
whatsoever with the decision. There js 
no question in my mind that the decision 
is an honest opinion.” 

Asserting that if the CAB continues to- 
ward building a patch quilit system “i 
is contributing to nothing but chaos and 
confusion in the orderly development of 
this business,” Patterson said the com- 
pany intends to make application for re- 
consideration and reargument of the case 


Frowns on Interchange 


“Furthermore, the feeling of United Air 
Lines is that we cannot enter into an 
interchange agreement with Western. 
Airplanes of the future are going to cost 
$600,000 a piece. The operation prac- 
tices of the future will be far more sci- 
entific and flexible than they are today. 
We feel, at least for the present, that it 
would be unwise for our company to 
assure the responsibility for the equip- 
ment of a smaller company, and further- 
more, we do not think it wise that we 
have a smaller company assume the re- 
sponsibility for the safety of our equip- 
ment.” 


Des Moines Group Asks CAB 
‘Boil Down’ Applications Of 
Feeders to System of Loops 


The Des Moines (Ia.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, expressing concern over the large 
number of unrelated feeder applications 
filed within Iowa, has filed a brief with 
the CAB asking it that all of these forty 
applications be “boiled down to a system 
of loops, clover leaves or spokes that 
would tie all of the larger cities of the 
state together and tie them in with simi- 
lar systems in adjoining states.” The 
Des Moines Chamber said it could see no 
value to the state “in being on the tail 
end of feeder lines that would originate 
in distant states,” since Iowa is already 
served by the interstate services of United 
Air Lines and Mid-Continent Airlines. 





TCA Traffic Managers— Current traffic problems, as well as those concerning the 
postwar period, were discussed recently at a three-day 


conference in Winnipeg by traffic representatives of Trans-Canada Air Lines. 
Front row, left to right—D. S$. McLeod, Edmonton; H. D. Harling, 


those in attendance. 


Photo shows 


Winnipeg; W. R. Campbell, Ottawa; W. J. Dalby, Winnipeg; S. L. Blowes, Windsor; G. E. 


Gray, Moncton. 


Back row, left to right—W. G. Courtney, Toronto; R. E. Deyman, Winnipeg; 


G. R. Wilson, Montreal; S. S. Sime, Halifax; Harper McNeill, New York; T. Moorse, Calgary, 
V. H. Fulcher, assistant to traffic manager, Winnipeg; J. J. Robinson, Vancouver. 
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Service Proposed by Panagra 
‘Not Required’, Says Counsel 


D. Franklin Kell, public counsel, has 
held that public convenience and neces- 
sity does not require the service pro- 

by Pan American-Grace Airways 
between Lima and Iauitos, Peru, via 
Juanjui, but that if the CAB disagrees 
with this recommendation, then some dis- 
position should be made of a contract 
between Panagra and Cia de Aviacion 
Faucett, S. A. Kell’s recommendations 
were made in his brief in the case 

(Docket 1403). 

The contract referred to was consum- 
mated April 20, 1938, between Elmer J. 
Faucett, organizer of Cia de Aviacion; 
Panagra and Aerovias Peruanas, S. A., 
and stipulated that Aerovias would cease 
operations in Peru and Panagra would 
not engage in local services in that 
country. Faucett contends that Panagra’s 
proposed service between Lima and 
Iquitos is a violation of the terms of the 
contract. 

Panagra, on the other hand, contends 
that it would not violate the contract, 
since the service proposed is actually a 
link in a transcontinental operation, mak- 
ing connections with Panair do Brazil. 
The contract was submitted to the CAB 
Nov. 17, 1942 for action under Section 
412 (b) of the Civil Aeronautics Act, but 
as yet no action has been taken. 

Kell held that the basis of his recom- 
mendation for denial of Panagra “is 
simply the fact that the record fails to 
establish that there is sufficient public 
need by the foreign and domestic com- 
merce of the United States, or by the 
postal service of this country for the pro- 
posed route.” 

Air service between Iquitos and Lima 
is presently provided by Linea Aera Na- 
cional a connection with Faucett 


at Yurimaguas. 


PAA Resumes C.O.D. 


Resumption of C. O. D. and air express 
collect services from the U. S. to a 
large group of Lafin American countries 
has been announced by Pan American 
Airways. The service was suspended 
in Aug., 1942 because of war restrictions. 
Latin-American countries affected are 
Guatemala, El Salvador, Honduras, Costa 


Rica, Trinidad, Dominican Republic, 
Haiti, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, 
Republic of Panama, Virgin Islands, 


Dutch Guiana and Venezuela. 


Denver Airport Re-Named 


Designation of Denver’s municipal air- 
port as Stapleton Field, in honor of Den- 
ver’s veteran Mayor Ben F. Stapleton, 
has been announced. Stapleton Field has 
been undergoing extensive repairs looking 
toward its immediate enlargement during 
the past few months. 


TWA Lands at Needles 


First use of the modern airport at 
Needles, Cal., by a regular commercial 
airline began recently when the skyliners 
of Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
started making fuel landings there. TWA 
was granted permission by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to make stops at 
Needles for fuel only. 
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Public Counsel Schleit 


Files Recommendations In 
Washington-Canada Case 


Philip Schleit, public counsel, has filed 
exceptions and recommendations to the 
report of CAB Examiners William:J. Mad- 
den and H. Heinrich Spang in the Wash- 
ington-Ottawa-Montreal case with these 
findings: 

1. That American Airlines be restricted 
from serving Birmingham on the same 
flights with either Syracuse, Scranton or 
Wilkes-Barre; that it be restricted from 
serving Elmira-Corning on the same 
flights with Syracuse, and from serving 
Elmira-Corning on flights serving more 
than one intermediate point east of 
Buffalo; that it be restricted from serving 
Allentown-Bethlehem on the same trips 
serving Scranton, Wilkes-Barre or Bing- 
hamton. 

2. That public convenience and neces- 
sity reauires the services proposed by 
Hylan Flying Service (Docket 1313) on 
six of its routes, and that York be in- 
cluded as an intermediate point on Hy- 
lan’s Route 10. (The examiner’s report 
recommended that the Hylan’s application 
be denied.) 


Panagra Celebration 
Pan American-Grace Airways is cele- 
brating the second anniversary of the 
airline’s all-cargo service down the west 
coast of South America. 


Illinois Plans Statewide 
System of Landing Fields 


The Illinois Postwar Planning Com- 
mission is currently formulating a pro- 
gram which will give Illinois a state- 
wide system of airports sufficient to care 
for the needs of aviation for many years. 

The plans incorporate a two-four pro- 
gram: (1) an outline of the kinds of 
location of the needed fields, and (2) 
a legislative program which will make 
it possible for counties and cities to 
finance them, with state assistance if 
needed. 

The airport program is designed to be 
as closely integrated as the Illinois high- 
way program, which stemmed from a 
state air road law of 1916. That law 
provided for an over-all state highway 
plan calling for 46 main routes financed 
by a 60 million dollar bond issue ap- 
proved by referendum. The state has 
passed a series of new laws dealing with 
airport construction, but one of these is 
under legal attack and none of the others 
provides for state aid and supervision 
of construction. 

Some observers expect the Illinois air- 
port program to follow the recommenda- 
tions of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, which three years ago submitted 
a plan for three large airports within 
the immediate vicinity of Chicago, and 
nine smaller fields within a 50-mile ra- 
dius of Chicago’s loop. All of these would 
accommodate large aircraft. 
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‘Realism Needed in Air Cargo Discussions’ 


Flowers Meet Common Criteria of Today and Tomorrow 
Better Than Fruits and Vegetables, Is Claim 





By E. J. Fotry 











AM the current talk of vast air ship- 
ments of such perishables as fruits, 
vegetables and flowers direct from grower 
to retailer is characterized by enthusiasm 
if not by realism. Hopefully, a brief re- 
view of some of the headaches between 
prediction and 
practical realiza- 
tion will intensify 
the obvious need 
for diversion of a 


problem solution. 

Fruits and 
vegetables gener- 
ally are not per 
se air cargo com- 
modities; flowers 
come a lot closer 
to meeting the 
common criteria 
of today and tomorrow. Operating costs 
of say, 25 cents per ton mile, are more 

when turned around to read 25 
cents per pound for a 2,000-mile haul. 
This is not unusually long as perishable 
shipments go; but you will agree that 
such costs demand substantial “modifica- 
tions” to the ordinary fruits and vege- 
tables plus new merchandising approaches. 
In effect, they must become new com- 
modities. 

With flowers, the problem is much less 
acute. They are recognized as a “luxury 
crop”; the mark-up is ordinarily sufficient 
Gc aasinesadeis Gx euate of cir toeell. the 
only factor which can increase the ship- 
ping radius yet preserve the essential 
freshness. 

In the creation of new fruit and vege- 
table commodities, the aspiring air carrier 
must be prepared to take a vigorous and 
intelligent part. This is “engineering the 
account” of wi which we have spoken be- 
fore. We have already seen some of the 
techniques applicable. The cleaning, pick- 
img, shelling—all these increase the edible 
weight to gross weight ratio of the air 

fruits and vegetables over the 
ordinary. Attractive, easily- inspected, yet 
protective transparent packaging is a dis- 
tinct merchandising aid as are the descrip 
tive “tree-ripened,” “vine-ripened” = 

yesterday.” The aggregate of 
these provides the consumer appeal of 
time-saving in preparation of meals; these 
food contributions are all ready to go. 


Know Shippers’ Problems! 

The carrier must become intimately 
acquainted with the shippers’ commodities 
and with his problems. In this segment 
of the perishable field, there are few ex- 
ceptions to the rule that the carrier must 
create his market. 

Our mention of flowers prompts an in- 
cidental comment on aircraft design den- 
sity as it applies to cargo. The fact that 

cargo volume of today’s aircraft, 
stripped for property carriage, is large 
enough to permit loading to the full 
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allowable payload with flowers, should 
and may have an influence on future 
cargo craft design. If your vehicle ac- 
commodates a full weight-load of the 
least dense commodity, it is bound to be 
extravagant in cabin size, in drag, and in 
operating costs—all in varying degrees 
when carrying other more dense com- 
modities. 

Other. characteristics of fruit and vege- 
table growing further complicate the air 
carriers’ realization of the “dream vol- 
ume.” To make the proposition mutually 
worthwhile, you’ve got to take a large 
volume—planeload probably being the 
unit—and you must take it when it is 
ready to go, not when youre ready, if 
capitalizing on the vine-ripened and tree- 
ripened appeal is to be feasible. 


‘Let's Get Down to Earth’ 


At first blush, the expert’s figures of so 
many hundred DC-3 type aircraft re- 
quired to move the fruit and vegetable 
crop of the Imperial Valley are enough to 
excite the most stuffy of the air carriers. 
But the problem of getting a worthwhile 
chunk of this multi-planeload business 
without excluding or cutting corners on 
the many other markets brings you half- 
way back. to earth. The rest of your re- 
turn to the feet-on-the-ground status is 
assured by the consideration of the 
puzzler of getting the produce out when 
it is ready. 

True, the whole air transport industry 
has been built upon accommodating the 
traffic. The passenger is King; when he is 
ready to travel, the scheduled flight is set 
to take him. But there are cavernous 
divergences between the travel habits of 
Americans and those of fruits and vege- 
tables. All of the air traveling Califor- 
nians don’t want to go to their many 
eastern destinations at the same time, and 
it’s a good thing! 

However, the air carrier better brace 
his feet because California’s fruits and 
vegetables get ready to fly in necessary 
unanimity. 

This takes us right into the meat of the 
nut: the seasonable nature of the busi- 
ness with the attendant demands for fluid- 
ity of schedules and service and varia- 
tions in the quantity of flying equipment. 
It is pertinent to note here the fact that 
much of the movement will be in the 
directions of north, northeast and east. 
This characteristic is, of course, respon- 
sible for the potential unbalanced loads 
of which we spoke in an earlier article. 

A casual study of the seasonal nature 
indicates its movement through Florida, 
Louisiana, Texas, California, and on up 
the West Coast. Naturally there is no 
clear-cut separation between the “ready- 
to-go times” of the many fruit and vege- 
table sources in these and other states, 
but there is a progression as reflected in 
the movement of the itinerant harvest 
workers. 


As a fictitious example, the carrier 
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might require a hundred aircraft to serv- 
ice the Florida market in the appropriate 
three-week period. The following two 
weeks might demand 80 aircraft for the 
Louisiana movement. Next the Texas 
traffic would call for 200 ships for a 
month. And so to the Southern California 
harvest where five hundred vehicles might 
just be able to do the job. 

To put it mildly, the solution of this 
problem with its many ramifications is 
not apparent. Some months ago, in our 
usually naive (we don’t want to advertise 
our ignorance) manner, we suggested the 
creation and maintenance of an aircraft 
pool by the manufacturers for lease to the 
operators as a post-war project; without 
any reference to the cargo business, we 
thought it had merit for the passenger 
field. Before the Justice Department 
moves upon us for suggesting a parallel 
to the Pullman case, we'd like to take 
this iron out of the fire. 

Yet, some such arrangement would cer- 
tainly seem to be an important accessory 
to the overall success of the air cargo 
business including the perishables under 
discussion. Possibly a financial institution 
would provide the appropriate sponsor- 
ship for the project which would be com- 
parable to several railroad service corpo- 
rations. 

Many in the air transport field will take 
issue with the necessity for such a set-up, 
feeling that the ingenuity of the individual 
carrier, plus the opportunities for joint 
industry action will preclude it. The pres- 
ent undefined state of the art of air freight 
and of the regulatory framework, if any, 
which is to embrace it, convinces us that 
few suggestions should be scrapped at this 
point. 

‘Unique Atmosphere’ 


We believe that these few points in- 
dicate the unique atmosphere which sur- 
rounds ‘the air cargo field. The ceiling for 
air cargo may be unlimited, but the vis- 
ibility definitely is not. The fruit and 
vegetable market may be a considerable 
corner of the whole but every other ele- 
ment must be expected to provide its own 
problems. To show how really complex 
the prospects are, we need only mention 
the matters of route or aircraft inter- 
change; varying circuity of established 
routes of the several carriers and the 
probability of a standard rate structure 
based on Great Circle distances. These 
and a hundred others we have completely 
neglected in this treatise. 

Until steps are taken to break up the 
limited visibility condition, the constant 
conversation boosting the ceiling by the 
5-cent per ton mile theory is wasted 
effort. The mass take-off still awaits 
clearance. A little more industry coopera- 
tion would help a lot. Too many suspect 
that sacrifice of individual personality and 
profit is the price of collaboration. This 
fear, if a continuing one, may result in 
the generation of totally new forces in the 
field of destructive intent and magnitude. 
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AIRCRAFT REINFORCED PLASTIC 
PARTS—fabricators are combining certain 
low-pressure resins with Fiberglas fabrics. 
Light weight, impact strength, sound damp- 
ening. Used for panels and formed parts. 





SOUNDPROOFING WITH FIBERGLAS* 


SAVES WEIGHT 


FOR BIGGER C & S PAY LOADS 


Released by the Army, transports like Chicago and 
Southern’s “City of Little Rock” are being recon- 
verted for commercial service by Douglas Aircraft 
Company. 

The use of Fiberglas XM-PF, sound absorbing 
insulation, instead of the material previously in- 
stalled, effects a weight saving of 50 pounds on 
each 21-passenger plane. 

In addition to its high sound absorption, Fiberglas 
XM-PF, being made of glass fibers, is incombustible. 
And because it does not absorb moisture, it prevents 
added weight from accumulating in the inner lining 
of the ship under conditions of high humidity. It is 
resistant to vibration and can be applied to curved 
or flat surfaces. This efficient insulation material is 
made in large, flexible sheets, of various thicknesses, 
and is easy to handle, cut, fit and install. 











AIRCRAFT BLANKETS—for thermal! in- 
sulation, Fireproof. Made of Fiberglas 
insulating wool, faced and attached 
with Fiberglas cloth and thread. Avail- 
able in 144 Ib. and 3 Ib. densities. 


FIBERGLAS 


*T.M. Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 






In other forms, too, Fiberglas is serving the military 
and commercial aircraft industry in both new con- 
struction and reconversion work. Woven into textiles, 
Fiberglas provides a fireproof fabric for a number 
of specialized applications. 

Still other types of Fiberglas textiles are impreg- 
nated, treated or coated to provide materials possess- 
ing a unique combination of mechanically, chem- 
ically and electrically important characteristics. 

And, when used to reinforce certain types of 
plastics, Fiberglas permits the fabrication of excep- 
tionally strong, lightweight, easily formed struc- 
tural parts. 

If you do not have complete data on Fiberglas in 
its various forms, write: Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, 1894 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 1, Ohio. 
In Canada, Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 





AIRCRAFT TAPES—aonother all-glass 
product, woven from Fiberglas yorns. 
Incombustible. Used for insulating motors, 
generators, etc., for lagging of thermal 
insuictions on ducts and pipes. 


AIRCRAFT COATED FABRICS — wed 
es a bose for rubber, vinyl compounds 
and other coatings. Dimensional stability, 
high strength, humidity resistance. 
in flexible connections, etc. 
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Transparent Bell Cap 
The latest application of Plexiglas, the 
Rohm .* iaas plastic used on bomber noses 
and other aircraft enclosures, is a bell cap 
center punch, used in aircraft construction 
both for centering holes in template work 





and for providing a drill point at the neces- 
sary 90° angle to the surface. Developed by 
the Curtiss-Wright Corp., this bell cap is 
made of transparent Plexiglas, permitting 
the operator to position the point visually 
The plastic bell cap insures an accuratel 
aligned punched hole in work on flat and 
concentrically contoured surfaces, thus sav- 
ing in reworking and scrap. Practically un- 
breakable and actually clearer than glass 
Plexiglas may be sawed or carved like wood 
and machined, drilled, and threaded like any 
soft metal. The bell center punch, with its 
tough and transparent cap, has done much 
to eliminate misaligned and mismated holes 








Sound-Testing Booth 


They’ve added a padded cell to the Douglas 
Aircraft Co. research laboratories. But it’s 
designed to confine noises rather than “tired 
technicians. It’s a specially-constructed 
“quiet room” in which all sorts of noise- 
smothering materials are tested to achieve 
perfect soundproofing within passenger com- 
partments of giant Douglas transports 
Aluminum, asbestos, fiberglass and kapok 
are “on the air’ today before a live micro- 
phone, making “auditions” for the hard- 
working researchers. They aim to eliminate 
every whisper of extraneous noise from in- 
creasingly-powerful engines. These sound- 
dampening materials are scientifically inves- 
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tigated in the upholstered booth to deter. 
mine combinations that most effectively cut 
out objectionable frequencies of engine and 
propeller hum. Specimens are mounted be- 
fore a battery of loud speakers and sub- 
jected to “manufactured” noises covering 
thé entire range of fatiguing or irritating 
sounds A sensitive “mike” placed opposite 
the material relays vibrations penetrating 
the noise-resistant specimen to sound-an- 
alyzing equipment that makes a graphic or 
permanent record of the “broadcast.” 


Aircraft De-Sludger Unit 

Pacific Airmotive, division of Ajirplane 
Manufacturing & Supply Corp., announces a 
new aircraft de-sludger unit for de-sludging 
and cleaning aircraft oil coolers and engines 
without the necessity of removal from the 
airplane. The unit consists of a 25 gal. in- 
sulated tank with sight level gauge This 
tank is electrically preheated by two immer- 
sion type heaters with thermostat tempera- 
ture control A Harman rotary vane type 
pump with built-in by-pass, powered by 
either electric motor or aircooled gasoline 





} 


engine provides adequate pressure Two oil 
filters are furnished, one, an absorption type 
the other, a metal disc type with revolving 
cleaner handle A four-way valve is used 
to frequently reverse the flow of an ap- 
proved commercial solvent This operation 
causes a surging action which breaks down 
any built up sludge Two 10 x 1” hoses 
with coupling attached are supplied The 
chassis is constructed of angle stee] mounted 
on three pneumatic tires. A convenient 
tow handle is supplied for easy portability 
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HE Altair Electro-Hydraulic Power Unit is a complete, independent 
hydraulic system located where the work is done. Developed by Pacific 


Division Engineers to meet requirements of large aircraft, this new unit offers 
the power-transmission and control advantages of electricity and the power- 
application advantages of hydraulics. 


This power unit comprises a reservoir, electric driven pump and necessary 
valves, all completely self-contained. Quick-disconnect electrical plugs and 
self-sealing hydraulic couplings are provided. The unit can be located anywhere 
in the airplane and its operation electrically controlled from the cockpit. 


Altair Electro-Hydraulic Power Units of this type have already been delivered 
and other designs are now being engineered for new airplanes. For any 
application where large forces must be quickly applied... precisely controlled, 
the basic advantages offered by this system include: 


1. Increased efficiency, because of shortest possible fluid travel, 
minimizing pressure drop, plus the fact that the pump only 
operates when actual work is being done 


2. Absence of extended hydraulic lines means less weight for the 
complete, installed system. 


. Simplicity. All equipment is assembled in one unit, making 
installation and service an easy Operation. 
Readily disconnected in one minute. 


A Technical Paper, presented before the November 10th 


no-NYORARLE FOES meeting of Institute of Aeronautical Sciences, “Some 


ssc 
r Design Considerations of Electro-Hydraulic Power Supply 
Systems” is available to engineers who write for it on 
Company Letterhead. Pacific Division, Bendix Aviation 
Corporation, North Hollywood, California. Sales Engi- 


neering Offices in New York and St. Louis. 





? 
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NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 





This Altair Electro-Hydrauts unit delivers 11]4 GPM minimum at 800 
PSI. Overall dimensions are 10" x 113/16 x 16". Weight: 29 Pounds, 





© 1944, Pacific Division, Bendix Aviation Corp 








Manufacturers, SWAD In Accord 
On Methods of Surplus Disposal 


Douglas, Lockheed, C-W 
Officials Confer In 
Washington With RFC 


‘ATIVE agreement has. been 
reached by aircraft manufacturer 
representatives and officials of the Sur- 
plus War Aircraft Division of RFC on 
several points dealing with the methods 
and procedures to be followed in the dis- 
posal of transport airplanes. 

Invited to Washington by Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. during the first week 
in December, representatives of Douglas 
Aircraft Corp., Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
and Curtiss-Wright Corp. reached gen- 
eral accord on the following points: 

1, The SWAD pricing formula will be 
on dollar-value, supply and demand basis. 

2. SWAD agreed not to dump surplus 
transport planes on the market if and 
when such dumping might demoralize the 
manufacturers’ new markets. 

3. Manufacturers agreed to undertake 
actual re-conversion of planes on approval 
of Army, Navy and War Manpower Com- 
mission. 


4. Conversion of planes for foreign mar- 
kets must be on a basis that the planes 
will meet CAA certification standards. 

5. It was suggested, but not agreed, that 
conversion be on a cost basis. This phase 
of the deliberations is to be given further 
study by the manufacturers. 


In connection with its pricing formulae, 
some phases of which had not been com- 
pleted when this issue went to press, 
SWPA announced a schedule of anhet 
prices on seven types of transport planes 
which will be used as a basis for their 
sale or lease to airline operators. These 
prices are for standard equipment but 
without radio or automatic pilot. They 
are said to be identical with present-day 
production cost prices to the government 
and are as follows:. Standard Douglas 
DC-3, $100,000; Lockheed Lodestar, $68,- 
000; C-47, $80,000; C-39, $40,000; Lockheed 
C-60, $56,000; Lockheed At-18, $40,000; 
Beech UC-45, $48,000 and Cessna UC-78, 
$12,000. 


With these figures as a starting basis, 
er sales price to the airline would be 
on complete depreciation in 
five years. Various component parts of 
the airplane would be evaluated against 
the total price so that if the fuselage 
was three years old and the engines only 
one year old, price adjustment could be 
made along those lines. 

It is expected that many airlines will 
desire to lease this surplus equipment and 
lease agreements are to be set up on a 
five-year basis, with a residual value ac- 
cruing to the government. The yearly 
lease payments would include, it is under- 
stood, interest charges. It is possible that 
the airline operator, at the end of five 
years, might be able to purchase the plane 
for the residual value although this 
point had not yet been agreed upon. 

All parties to the conference apparently 
‘were in complete agreement on the cor- 
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version costs for foreign airline operators. 
The requirement that planes to be sold 
in the foreign market must meet CAA 
certification standards is designed to pro- 
tect the American operator against the 
inroads of lower cost, yet essentially, the 
same type of equipment. 

Obviously if foreign purchasers decided 
to do their own reconversion work, there 
would be nothing to stop them except the 
difficulty of obtaining the necessary fit- 
tings, fixtures and equipment which go 
with specially designed American planes. 

While most of these planes come 
equipped with radio, in most cases, at 
least for domestic use, they will not be 
sold with the plane. This is because the 
military installations do not conform to 
airline usage. 


Hercules Powder Buys Plane 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Dela., 
has purchased a twin-engine Beechcraft 
(UC45F) for use by company executives 
in traveling between the home office at 
Wilmington and the Hercules ordnance 
plants in Virginia, Tennessee, Missouri, 
Kansas and Wisconsin. The plane was 
purchased through the Army. 


New Engine Overhaul Shop 

Aero Services, Inc., is constructing an 
airplane engine overhaul shop on its fac- 
tory grounds at Metropolitan Airport, Van 
Nuys, Calif., and after its completion in 
January, will be able to entirely overhaul 
and rebuild any make or model of air- 
plane engine, according to a company 
announcement. 








Allocations—With Dispatch 


Five days after the War Depart- 

ment declared them surplus, the 
Surplus War Property Administra- 
tion allocated, on Dec. 7, 20 Douglas 
DC-3 planes to domestic and Amer- 
ican flag airlines. The allocations 
were as follows: American 5, 
United 3, Pan American 2, 
2, Northwest 2, Panagra 1, PCA 1, 
Braniff 1, Western 1 and TWA 2. 
This brings the domestic airline 
fleet to 317 planes. Planes are being | 
turned over to the airlines before 
sales and leasing formulae have : 
been definitely determined. 








Senate Committee Urges 
Postwar Freezing of 11 
’ Government-Owned Plants 


The Senate Committee Investigating 
Industrial Centralization, headed by Sen 
Pat McCarran (D. Nev.), has issued a 
special report urging the freezing of gov- 
ernment-owned plants in 11 eastern and 
northeastern States at the end of the war, 


For the stated purpose of enabling 
southern and western states to survive, 
the committee recommends freezing of 
government plants in Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Illinois, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut, Maryland. paw 
Rhode Island, New Jersey and O 
committee seeks the real of 
industry and large scale industrialization 
of the South and West. Recommenda- 
tions provide that new plants in the Il 
states may be used only if an equal 
amount of the old plant is taken out of 
production. 








Douglas Named Head of ACCA Board 


(Picture on page 1) 


[DONALD W. DOUGLAS, president of 
Douglas Aircraft Co. was elected 
chairman of the board of governors, and 
E. E. Wilson, was elected president of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce at its 
annual meeting in 
Washington De- 
cember 7. 

| Wilson succeeds 

James P. Murray 
of Boeing Air- 
: craft Co, as 
>. president of 
ACCA and as- 
+ sumes direct re- 
| sponsibility for 
the organization’s 
operations pend- 
ing the selection 
Wilson of a new general 
manager. 

ACCA announced that its board of gov- 
ernors had been increased from 15 to 17 
members, with the addition of Lawrence 
D. Bell, president of Bell Aircraft Corp., 
and LaMotte T. Cohu, chairman of North- 
rop Aircraft. 

Wilson announced that the board of 
en & had pledged the industry to in- 
tensified military production and to con- 
tinue long-range planning for conversion 
of the industry to peacetime operations. 
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“The board has renewed its pledge af 
adherence to the air power policy adopted 
last April,” Wilson said. “This policy calls 
for maintenance of sufficient air forces 
not only to win this war, but also to keep 
the peace. It calls for maintenance of &@ 
virile aircraft industry, the promotion of 
personal aviation and the extension of 
commercial transport.” 


ACCA’s new board of governors in- 
cludes, in’ addition te Douglas, Wilson, 
Bell and Cohu, the following executives 
of major aircraft manufacturing com- 
panies: 

E. R. Breech, president, Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp.; Clayton J. Brukner, president, 
Waco Aircraft Co.; Victor Emanuel, presi- 
dent, Aviation Corp.; C. L. Egtvedt, chair- 
man, Boeing Aircraft Co.; R. E. Gillmor, 
president, Sperry Gyroscope Co.; Robert 
E. Gross, president, Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp.; J. H. Kindelberger, president, North 
American Aviation; Alfred Marchev, 
president, Republic Aviation Corp.; Glenn 
L. Martin, president, Glenn L. Martin Co.; 
T. Claude Ryan, president, Ryan Aero- 
nautical Co.; Guy W. Vaughan, president, 
Curtiss-Wright Corp.; J. Carlton Ward, 
Jr., president, Fairchild Engine & Airplane ~ 
Corp.; Harry Woodhead, president, Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
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November Production 300 Planes 
Below Schedule; Weather Factor 


IRCRAFT accepted during November 
** totaled 6,747, approximately 300 planes 
below the working schedule, J. A. Krug, 
chairman of the Aircraft Production 
Board, announced last fortnight. At the 
same time the War Production Board dis- 
closed that 19% of the aircraft program 
is critical, with production going directly 
into combat. 

The lag in November production was 
brought about by unfavorable weather for 
flight-testing during the latter part of the 
month, some loss of production on 
Thanksgiving Day, drastic design changes 
on a few types, and difficulties in bring- 
ing new models into production, Krug 
said. 

Listed by WPB on the critical program 
list were the B-29 Superfortress, R-3350 
engine used to power that bomber, A-26 
Invader, C-54 Skymaster, and PBM Mar- 
iner. Labor shortages were given as one 
of the principal stumbling blocks in meet- 
ing a tough production scheduled on the 
B-29. 

In terms of airframe weight, Krug said 
that production for November stogd at 
71,600,000 pounds, exclusive of spares, 
a decrease of five per cent from October 
Although production by numbers was only 
four percent below schedule on an over- 
all basis, he said that military require- 
ments were not being satisfied to the ex- 
tent of 96%. 

Krug said this was particularly true in 
November production of Superfortresses 
and four-engine long-range transports. In 
addition, three Navy types—one a new 
carrier-based torpedo bomber, the other 
two patrol planes—missed schedules by a 
wide margin. 

Although B-29 production in Novembe: 
actually exceeded the recently revised 
working schedule by a small amount, 
Krug said the schedule was roughly 20% 
below the number desired by the AAF 
in that month. 

“November production of four-engine 
long-range transports was particularly 
disappointing,” Krug said. “Working 
schedules for the plant that was. assigned 
the major portion of this program have 
been repeatedly tripped to conform with 
latest estimates of output; however, actual 
production continues to fall far below 
even the reduced schedule. November 
production at this plant was about one- 
third under the goal.” 

With respect to the Navy planes, Krug 
said that planned output is at present 
relatively small, but failure to achieve 
the early objectives will reflect unfavor- 
ably on future production, where the 
schedule rises sharply. The three types 
are considered critical. 

Commenting on other phases of Novem- 
ber acceptances, Krug said _ standard 
bomber and medium transport production 
was Satisfactory, while some fighter ac- 
ceptances were below par as a result of 
poor test-flight weather and design 
changes. One naval reconnaissance type 
was behind schedule because of problems 
encountered in bringing a new model into 
production. 

The WPB’s summary of individual criti- 
cal programs in military aircraft and 
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engine production, as prepared by Hiland 
G. Batcheller, chief of operations, follows 


B-29 Superfortress: “Production of this 
plane has been built up sharply. However 
the schedule continues to advance steeply. 

“To date the main difficulty has been with 
other major contractors associated with Boe. 
ing. Kinks have to be worked eut of the 
production control system at Bell Aircrafi 
Corp.. Marietta, Ga 

‘Boeing Aircraft Co., Renton, Wash., has the 
toughest job at any B-29 plant: To meet its 
schedule Boeing must have 3,500 or 4,000 addi- 
tional workers at the beginning of 1945—this 
in the face of a tight labor market in the 
Seattle area. 

‘Boeing, Wichita, should attain the peak rate 
called for beginning next January. The piant 
has been on or aheaed of schedule since May 
and schedules may be increased. 

“At Glenn L. Martin Co., Omaha, production 
must rise considerably over the next four 
months To make this increase, about 2,00 
workers are needed immediately. Martin's 
wage scale is relatively low; the starting rate 
is 60c an hour. However, labor supply in 
Omaha should increase now that the harvest- 
ing is over 


R-3350 Engine: “Tied in ‘vith the very 
heavy bombers is the R-3350 engine, used in 
these superbombers. As a result of a mag- 
nificent production job at Dodge Motor Works 
(Chrysler Div.), Chicago, there is at present 
a cumulative surplus of R-3350 engines. Never- 
theless, it's a critical program on at least three 
counts: (1) schedules are close to requirements 
and the proposed stepup in  supes-bomber 
schedules may result in a shortage of spare 
engines; (2) several major design revisions are 
contemplated; (3) production must go up 2%) 
times by October, 1945 

Wright Aeronautical Corp., Lockland, Ohio 
is the question mark in the R-3350 program 
Deliveries from this plant are scheduled to 
begin in January 1945, and to build up 
thereafter 


4-26 Invader: “Right now design changes 
ire dogging the Invader, as first reports come 
n from combat theaters. It’s a tricky task 
and it may be two or three months before 
production lines are completely changed over 
The problem here is to quadruple present pro- 
duction by next July in the face of expected 
actical design changes 

Douglas, Long Beach, turned out Invaders 
ast month, five short of schedule. The other 
producer, Douglas at Tulsa, was on schedule 
This plant is about a month behind Long Beach 

making design changes 


C-54 Skymaster: “This 4-engined heavy 
transport is urgently needed for transoceanic 
»perations It was initially accepted in 192 
and is now in the quantity-production stage 


hence, most bugs” have been eliminated 
However, the schedule climbs to September 
1945; last month’s output ran 27 short of 


W-12. One of the key plants is in Chicago 
labor recruitment may be difficult 


PBM Mariner: “After four bad months, 
production really got going in October How- 
ever, this reflected some acceptances of planes 
nearly completed in prior months Because 
Martin complained of manpower shortages and 
because additional tools would have been re- 
quired, the old peak was revised early this 
month. The new schedule is realistic in terms 
of manpower Work on the B-26 Marauder 
at Martin, Baltimore, is now tapering and 
labor can be shifted to the Mariner line 


New Agency for AAC 
Erwin Wasey & Co., has been named 
as advertising agency of Aircraft Acces- 
sories Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 
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ONE was the violence, the ferment and 

fury of the great hurricane of mid- 
September, 1944. But in the fair weather week 
that followed, stark drama in the train of 
the big wind had not yet reached its finale. 
Nor had the hazard to precious lives still in 
jeopardy. 

Four days after the hurricane’s sweep up 
the Virginia coast, on Tuesday, Sept. 19th, 
nineteen desperate men clung perilously to 
life rafts in the treacherous waters off Cape 
Hatteras. 

These were the survivors of a crew of 41 
who had manned the 125-ft. U. S. Coast 
Guard Cutter Jackson. Now, worn to extreme 
exhaustion after 58 hours of exposure in 
the shark-infested waters, many of them bear- 
ing severe and painful welts from the stings 
of giant jelly fish, these gallant men had 
little to buoy their fast-ebbing strength ex- 
cept the abiding sense of duty well done. 

Their ship had gone down three days earlier. 
A United States merchantman, on its maiden 


voyage, had been tor- 
pedoed by an enemy sub- 
marine off the North Caro- a 
lina coast. The crippled ship 

was being escorted to port by 

the Jackson and its sister Cutter, 
the Bedloe. Then the storm had 
struck. Both cutters were lost. The 
merchant ship, with additional assist- 
ance sent by the Coast Guard, weath- 
ered the gale. 






But help was coming to the nineteen that 
day. Their buddies were on the job. From 
the Coast Guard Air Station at Elizabeth 
City, North Carolina, Kingfisher Scout- 
Observation seaplanes had been on ceaseless 
patrol. Coast Guard methods are thorough. 
Systematically, its planes and ships comb 
every square mile of our vast ocean fronts. 
So the great moment came at last to the 
brave men of the Jackson—the moment of 
discovery and swift aid. 

First one, then three Kingfishers alighted 
alongside the little flotilla of bobbing rafts. 
A Navy blimp, hovering overhead, dropped 
urgently needed supplies. Emergency treat- 
ment was quickly and capably administered 


by Kingfisher crews. Some men were brought 
aboard the little planes and made as com- 
fortable as possible sprawled out on wings 
or placed in after-cockpits. Coast Guard 
launches were promptly summoned and, 
soon, the Jackson’s men were speeding to 
Norfolk, for hospitalization and recuperation. 
* 7 * 


The deadly hurricane found the men of the 
U. S. Coast Guard ready to meet the chal 
lenge . . . ready, if need be, to give their 
lives so others might live. But thanks to 
the famed “mercy ships of the air’—Edo 
float-equipped Kingfisher Scouts in the hands 
of skilled Coast Guard pilots—the toll of brave 
lives was less than it might well have been 


Out of the Hurricane! 
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Tafe Mecham 


J. C. Towle, senior engineering test 
pilot of Lockheed Aircraft Corp., has 
been named chief pilot for the company, 
succeeding the late Milo Burcham. 

Palmer A. Hewlett, Washington repre- 
sentative of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Co., has been appointed export sales 
manager of the company. H. C. Tafe, 
service director of the San Diego Divi- 
sion, goes to Washington to replace Hew- 
lett, and O. E. Mecham, assistant service 
director at San Diego, replaces Tafe. 

James V. Carmichael, assistant manager 
of Bell Aircraft Corporation’s bomber 
plant at Marietta, Ga.,.has been named 
manager of Bell’s Georgia Division, suc- 
ceeding the late Carl A. Cover. 

Jack D. Hughes has been appointed 
Eastern Division Sales Manager of Littel- 
fuse, Inc. 

John Edward Schramm, “current opera- 
tions analyst” for the Airplane Division 
of Curtiss-Wright Corp., has resigned to 
become a security analyst with a New 
York stock exchange firm. 

James C. Welsch, former test pilot, has 
been named private sales director for the 
Stinson Division of Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corp. He has been a pilot-engi- 
neer with the Eighth AAF and the Royal 
Air Force. 

Kenneth A. Browne, formerly research 
engineer and technical consultant for 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-created post of joint 
research consultant to the presidents of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, Nickel Plate, and 
Pere Marquette railroads. 

J. A. Robinson has been named in- 
dustrial manager of the Chicago branch 
of Brown Instrument Co., a division of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
succeeding O. B. Wilson, who has been 
appointed industrial manager of the com- 
pany’s New York branch. 

Gould B. Martin has been named pub- 
licity manager for Fairchild Engine and 
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Kropp Hughes 


Airplane Corp. For the last two years 
he has handled publicity for Hamilton 
Standard Propellers. 

Dr. Albert E. Lombard, Jr, a former 
special assistant to the director of the 
Aircraft Resources Control Office, has 
been named engineering consultant in 
charge of product development for Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 

Edward R. Burn has been appointed 
to the research and development staff of 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp., having left a 
similar position with Aeronca Aircraft 
Corp. 

Dean Swift has opened offices in New 
York City for the representation of 
Western Gear Works and Pacific Gear 
and Tool Works. 

Arthur Nutt, formerly vice president- 
engineering of Wright Aeronautical Corp., 
has become director of the aircraft en- 
gineering division of Packard Motor Car 
Co. 

A. S. Bolthouse, in charge of trade ex- 
pansion and industrial promotion of the 
Muskegon, Mich., chamber of commerce, 
has been named export manager of Con- 
tinental Motors Corp. 

Willis Ahlborn Kropp has joined Air- 
craft Parts Development Corp. as an in- 
dustrial design engineer and stylist. 

Fred T. Miller, manager of customer 
service for Adel Precision Products Corp., 
has been appointed a U. S. naval tech- 
nician at the request of the Navy’s Bureau 
of Aeronautics. 

Robert A. Gaffney, until recently on 
active duty as 2 lieutenant colonel in 
the Army Air Forces and, prior to his 
overseas assignment, labor relations rep- 
resentative for the Eastern Procurement 
District, AAF, has been appointed as- 
sociate director of labor relations for 
Bell Aircraft Corp. 

Lt. Col Thomas A. Murphy, AAF resi- 
dent representative for the Buffalo and 


(Turn to page 86) 
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RESEARCH SHOWS LETTUCE 
CAN BE SHIPPED BY AIR FOR 
ONLY 3%c MORE PER POUND 


Airborne lettuce sold readily at 5c per head 
premium in four Kroger stores in Detroit. 
Test shipments flown from the great Salinas- 
Watsonville growing areas in California to 
such cities as Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Milwaukee and Pittsburgh showed the cost 
to be approximately 334c per pound more 
than surface transported lettuce. 





_ AIR CARGO LANES OF TOMORROW are being explored today by 
the Edward S. Evans Transportation Research of Washington in 
its factual analysis of cargo potentials for all types of carriers. 





A recent study of airborne lettuce—conducted jointly by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Evans Research—shows that this 
commodity, representing nearly 7% of all perishable shipments in 
1943, can be flown from Western growing areas to Eastern metro- 
politan markets with a freshness and at a price that win the patron- 
age of the consumer. 

“Picked yesterday, eaten today” is a powerful sales appeal, first 
dramatically demonstrated at the Evans-sponsored Inter-American 
Air Cargo luncheon held in Detroit, March 23, 1944. Here, tree and 
vine-ripened fruits and vegetables flown from two continents, five 
countries and four states were served within 24 hours after picking. 
The public, growers, wholesalers, retailers and airlines all will benefit 
from the basic research—initiated by Evans—in hauling perishables 
by air from growing areas to industrial markets with manufactured 
products for return flights. Important, too, is the study’s consideration 


of contract carrier economies. 


Evans will continue to blaze the trail in transportation research. 


SKY PRODUCTS DIVISION 





(@jsJEVANS PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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“SINGLE- 


Harness 


UNITED NATIONS’ FLYERS 


are using it for 


SAFER LANDINGS 


A one-hand turn and a tap on the single frontal 
disk instantly releases the harness .. . leay- 
ing the flyer entirely free. Accidental release 
is impossible before disk is “set” for action. 


All United Nations’ Air Forces for years have 
used IRVIN as standard equipment . . . and 
now the Irvin “Single-Release” harness is 
acknowledged as superior for all landings. 
IRVIN, as always, leads in Safety. 





‘ 
au 


All Serving the United Nations’ Air Forces."’ 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 






RELEASE” 






Twist and Set Tap for Release Harness Falls Off 
IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., Ine. 


Main Office: 1670 Jefferson Ave., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 
“Complete Factories in Buffalo, N. Y., Glendale, Calif., (1500 Flower St.) 
and Lexington, Ky., U.S. A.—Canada, England and Sweden. . . 
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Over-the-Counter Securities 


(Courtesy Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane) 











December 2 December 9 
‘AIRLINES Bid Asked Bid Aske¢ 
All American Aviation R : 634 7 6% 7% 
American Airlines pfd. ........... lI9Bid ..... 121 Bid ..... 
American Export Airlines ....... 29 31 2814 3014 
Dt | 1h<ctiendeeengenueecscosuces 195% Sale 195% Bale 
Chgo. & So. common ............ 14% 1544 144% 15% 
gS ae 644 ‘xee  —— 
Continental Airlines ............. 9% 934 914 9% 
PT CE, cacccpesescevslscwss ao... | ‘odane 30 32 
Inland Airlines .... seekehbe 334 4% 334 4% 
Mid-Continent .... etititete Tio 716 7% 8 
CO ee (me ae 1749 171% 17% 18% 
Northeast Airlines 103% Sale 11% Sale 
MANUFACTURERS 
ES 12 Si ewertas sé : , 445 5 415 5 
OR See eee 125% Sale 12% Sale 
ge Pre 115 1% 1% 1% 
Aircraft Accessories .......... 7% Sale 1% Sale 
Airplane & Marine ............... 5% 542 54% 5% 
Airplane Mfg. & Supply ...... 1.30 1.50 1.30 1.40 
SEE MED owen cccdccaveseons 58 1 % 1 
Columbia Aircraft .............+.. 14 1g % \y 
Continental Aviation iiwadiams 3 338 3% 3% 
Delaware Aircraft pfd. .......... 1g sen — woo 
General Aviation Equip. ......... 1 13g 1% 1% 
a divncecectessedes 1% 1% 14 
MED ods cevceccedecece %4 Wo % \ 
Harvill Corp. common .......... 13g 15% Lay 15, 
Interstate Aircraft & Eng. ...... 914 934 9% 9% 
Jacobs Aircraft ..... ‘veined 378 oBee Se eosin 
Mellott. AlrcrvTate ......cccccccccces 1% 15g 1% 1% 
Kinner Motors ....... ee pos 80c 90c 80c 90c 
OS a nr Se 934 10 10 10% 
IN non 35 bo abccdecosseeeeer 1% 1% 1% 1% 
PI IR ces oc cccsccccedeces 1% 14% 1% 1% 
Northrop Aircraft paoeee 556 6 556 6 
Piper Aircraft common .......... 334 4 3% 4 
Piper Aircraft pfd. .......ce.00- 37 40 37 40 
Pitts. Aviation Ind. .........+.+- - ‘sseee BH 3s ewes 
ns so oseneeenaotews 756 8 7 xd7"4 
Std. Aircraft Prod’s ............. 60c 80c 60c 80c 
Taylorcraft common ...........++. 256 3 2% 3 
SUE FE, cccceccvcseceeucs 6 61% 6 6 
ME Sods tobbeeeadctsskedsoustened 25c 45c 350 45c 
Utd. Aircraft Prod’s pfd. ........ 17 18 17 18 








Braniff Approves Dividend | 


Braniff Airways paid a cash dividend of 15c a share Nov. 25 
to stockholders of record at the close of business Nov. 10. The 
dividend was announced following a special meeting of the board 
of directors in Dallas in which it was disclosed that net earnings 
of the airline ‘after taxes for the quarterly period ending Sept. 
30 were $319,801.77, compared with $199,901.57 for the same 
period last year. 

As the result of the restoration of three of five returned 
Douglas DC-3s to service, Braniff reported an increase in 
daily mileage of from 12,842 to 18,722 miles, and the addition of 
the following schedules: Two round trips between Dallas and 
Chicago; two round trips between Dallas and Houston; one 
between Dallas and San Antonio; one between Houston and 
Corpus Christi, and one between Houston, Austin and San 
Antonio. 


| McDonnell Nets $144,908 | 


McDonnell Aircraft Corp., St. Louis, showed net income of 
$144,908 for the fiscal year ended June 20, 1944, according to 
the company’s annual report. The net income figure was 
reached after deductions for state and federal taxes and pro- 
vision for contract costs submitted, but not yet reimbursed. 

The company showed an earned surplus of $109,697 for the 
fiscal period, including a balance of $98,275 for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1943. Gross income for the 1944 period was 
$883,462. Current assets were fixed at $8,386,917, including an 
investment of $357,288 in capital stock and notes of Platt-LePage 
Aircraft Co. 

Under a statement of earned surplus, McDonnell aircraft 
showed $29,795 in preferred stock dividends declared and paid. 
Preferred dividends paid July 1, 1944, were $7,448. 
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y A orsaie MANEUVERABILITY 
7 Excellent aileron characteristics, together with 


many other contributing factors, combine to make the Corsair a highly 
maneuverable fighter. Its ability to roll fast and easily, even at high 
speeds, has given the edge to s 4 an F4U pilot. 
Superior takeoff and Yon: ing characteristics, climb, 
ee 


altitude, speed, range, fir wer, stamina, maneuver- 
ability—these make the Corsair an outstanding fighter. 


CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT 


STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 
ONE OF THE FOUR DIVISIONS OF UNITED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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Bankers Trust, Mutual Life 
Offer Plan For Financing 


A plan for financing airplane construc- 
tion, extending from the drawing board 
to the scrap heap, has been announced 
by the Bankers Trust Co. and the Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of New York City 
according to a recent article in the Wall 
Street Journal. 

The proposed arrangement, the article 
states, would be a sort of three-cornered 
deal between the airline, the bank, and 
the manufacturer, providing initial and 
periodic payments from the drawing board 
stage on. The airline and the bank would 
be protected by a guaranty on the part 
of the manufacturer that the plane would 
meet certain performance standards, or 
else the money advanced would be re- 
tu 


rned. 

“The plan of the insurance companies in 
the over-all program would be to provide 
the longer-term credits, some of them in 
the form of mortgages on real estate, or 
else to participate in the longer-term 
phases of financing the airplanes them- 
selves,” the Journal states. “Mutual Life 
makes it clear that it has no intention of 
departing from the usual fields of in- 
surance company investments and in- 
vading that of commercial credit or equity 

. The commercial banks would 
handle the short and medium term cred- 
its, and the regular investment banking 
channels, not commercial banks, would 
raise the ane | equity capital. These 
several types of financing would be ar- 
ranged differently to suit the needs of 


feel this is the only way to avoid piece- 
meal and perhaps unsafe financing in a 
relatively untried field.” 


MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES = announces 
that the operating revenue for October was 
$190,926.61 as compared with the operating 
revenue of $140,887.00 for October, 1943. Net 
profit before income taxes was $13,391.02 as 
compared. with $41,388.00 for October, 1943. 


3 Howard Stockholders 
File Suit to Place 
Firm in Receivership 


Three stockholders of Howard Aircraft 
Corp., St. Charles, Iil., have filed suit in 
the United States District court in Chicago 
asking that the company be placed in 
receivership. The suit asked that an in- 
junction be issued to restrain the cor- 
poration from proceeding with and con- 
cluding any settlement agreements with 
the Navy, with which it had war con- 
tracts. 

The suit was brought by William P. 
Sullivan, Kenneth A. Van Sickle and 
Harry Nickelson, all residents of Kansas. 
They charged that the executive com- 
mittee members, Daniel Peterkin Jr., 
president; F. B. Evans, treasurer, and L. 
M. McBride, secretary, are creditors on 
various accounts due them from the cor- 
poration and unless restrained will act 
inimical to the welfare of the share- 
holders in any matters which affect their 
personal interests. 

Both the Chicago and St. Charles plants 
of the company are reported to have been 
closed following cancellation of war con- 
tracts. 


SOLAR AIRCRAFT CO. completed the first 
half of the current fiscal year, ended Oct. 
31, with total net sales of $14,750,000 and 
net income after provision for taxes and re- 
negotiation reserves of $442,173, Edmund T 
Price, president, reports. The net income 
was based on umaudited figures, and was 
equal to earnings of approximately $1.34 a 
share on the $1.00 par value common stock 
for the six months period. Price said the 
company’s operations were on the increase, 
with a present backlog of $20,500,000 not in- 
cluding anticipated orders for exhaust mani- 
folds and parts for jet propulsion engines 
amount to approximately $15,000,000, which 
are now under negotiation. 








Aircraft 


P. O. Box 30 











COX AND STEVENS AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 


Computers 


LOAD ADJUSTER 


This instrument is used in the 
operation of multi-placed commer- 
cial and military airplanes, for 
quickly and accurately determining 
the proper loading of an airplane 
for safe and efficient balance dur- 
ing flight. Each load Adjuster is 
especially designed for a particular 
airplane model. 


Mineola, N.Y. 
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First Step Taken in PAA 
$100,000,000 Finanei 


The first step in what ultimately 
be a $100,000,000 financing program 
taken by the Board of Directors of B 
American Airways Corp. Dec. 6 y 
they approved a plan for raising a 
mum of $25,000,000 of new capital fu 
in 1945 for use in the purchase of y 
equipment and other requirements. 

Juan T. Trippe, president of the 
pany, said that the plan provides 
splitting up the outstanding stock in 
corporation on the basis of two n 
shares for each present share. Stoe 
holders will be offered the privilege 
purchasing one share for each two shsz 
held, together with a 2% year opti 
‘warrant to buy an additional share. T 
price of the unit of one split-up s 
and one option warrant will be appro 
mately the price of one of the split- 
shares at the time of offering. The p 
at which the option warrants for 
split-up stock may be exercised will 
$18 per share, unless the offering p 
of the unit is less than $13.50, in w 
case the warrant price will be reduc 
to $16.50. 

Trippe said that an agreement has b 
entered into with Atlas Corp. to unde 
write the offering of shares and accom 
panying warrants to the extent of $25 
000,000. Atlas Corp. is to receive for i 
commitment, in lieu of cash, a_ limi 
number of the same option warra 
Atlas will make a secondary distributi¢ 
of stock it may acquire in conne 
with the transaction, but can retain fk 
investment a maximum of 200,000 sha 
approximately 3% of Pan American stod 

The plan will be submitted to stoc 
holders early next year and if appro 
the new offering will be made in Jw 
after completion of the annual audit an 
registration under the Securities Act. 

Trippe said that PAA’s postwar equif 
ment program, which calls for replaceme 
of the company’s present transoceami 
Clippers by a fleet of 100 passenger | 
liners, might exceed $100,000,000. th 
funds, it was said, will no doubt be pre 
vided through preferred stock offerings 
or equipment trusts or similar instrument 


Bowlus Sailplane Co. Assets 
Acquired by Laister-Kauffman 


Assets and design rights of Bowlus Sail- 
plane Co., Los Angeles, have been ac- 
quired by Laister-Kauffman Aircraft 
Corp., St. Louis, in a stock merger. Presi- 
dent Jack Laister said the move was in 
preparation for the glider concern’s entry 
into the “airline business.” 

Laister said that employment of the 
engineering and design data of the Bowlus 
8-passenger and 15-passenger gliders ac- 
quired under the merger would result in 
a new commercial glider having a greater 
payload in comparison to its size than 
any existing craft being developed. The 
company plans to put the gliders into 
production immediately following the war. 

Laister said an advisory committee 
would be named for the merged com- 
panies from among the directors and 
stockholders of Bowlus, who include Don- 
ald Douglas, Jack Northrop, Carl Squier, 
Thomas Wolfe, Dwight Whiting and Col. 
Edward S. Evans. 
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AMPHENOL offers you a 
COMPLETE INSERT REFERENCE CHART 


For “AN”? 
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aaa ca BSS 
eye the most complete line of AN inserts made 
by any one company—arranged and divided 
according to number of contacts—readable 
from top to bottom and left to right. Each in- 
You may have this helpful chart. You can in _ sert is illustrated full size on this 38" x 50” 
an instant find the correct insert that fits your chart. A table gives the mechanical spacing 
particular combination of conductors, voltage of contacts and other valuable information. 
and current requirements. All it takes to get this chart is a request on 


First advantage—this chart organizesforthe your company’s letterhead. 


Also included are two ringbook charts. One shows all connector shell types and 


styles including the special purpose shells—pressure-tight, moisture-seal, explosion- 
proof, light-proof. The other clearly explains the numbering system for connectors. 


AMERICAN PHENOLIC CORPORATION 
Chicago 50, Illinois 
IN CANADA e AMPHENOL LIMITED @ TORONTO 
Connectors (AN, British, U.H.F.) « Fittings ¢ Conduits « Cable Assemblies « U.H.F.Cable + Radio Parts + Plastics for industry 











——MANUFACTURING 


OWNERS. . OPERATORS 


a complete line 





of OTTO 


AVIATION EQUIPMENT 


GENERAL TIRES—These famous air- 
craft tires are built to stand up under 
the hardest usage. Designs are labora- 
tory tested, are the result of long and 
painstaking research. Proven in use 
with the Army, Navy, and Airlines, 
General Tires for aircraft of all types 
meet the needs of any operator. 


FAHLIN PROPELLERS 
—Designed for increased 
efficiency, Fahlin propel- 
lers are built to C.A.A. 
specifications and carry 
approved type certifi- 
cates. Built for engines 
org | from 40 to 250 
H.P., they deliver maxi- 
mum possible thrust 
without excessive RPM's. 


OTHER 


RIGHT ANGLE 
DRIVES 


SCOTT TAILWHEELS — 
Built for strength and dura- 
bility, these well-known in- 
terchangeable, steerable 
and full-swivel tail-wheel as- 
semblies fit Aeronca, Cub, 
Culver, Luscombe, Mono- 
coupe, Rearwin and other 
light aircraft equipped with 
spring leaf skids. 


READING AIRCRAFT BATTERIES—For many 
years the engineering staff of Reading Bat- 
teries, Inc. has followed closely the battery 
rquirements of the aviation industry. Today 
Reading Aircraft Batteries, of the lead-acid, 
non-spill type, are used by the world's greatest 
aircraft producers. Also available: Reading 
"Terminal Cart" Diesel Engine Starting Batteries, 


OTTO AVIATION SPECIALTIES 


TAB CONTROLS AND 
ACTUATORS 





FLEXIBLE SHAFT AND 
CASE ASSEMBLIES 
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HYDRAULIC VALVES POTTER QUICK 


DISCONNECTS 








BLOOMFIELD 


141 Dealers in 


NEW JERSEY 
12 Eastern States 














Manufacturing Personnel 
(Continued from page 80) 


Kenmore plants of Curtiss-Wright Cor, 
Aviation Division, has been promoted % 
a full colonelcy. 


E. J. Englebert, director of service e. 
gineering for Marman Products Co., Ingle. 
wood, Calif., is on leave of absence a. 
sisting Bell Aircraft Corp. with their B-y 
program at Marietta, Ga. 


Harry W. Hahn has been named vie 
president in charge of engineering an 
production for the H. L Harvill Mam. 
facturing Co., Vernon, Calif. 


Walter E. Peek has been appointe/ 
sales manager of Electronic Laboratorieg 
Indianapolis. He has been a member of 
the engineering staff of the company 
for the past four years. 


Lloyd Stearman, pioneer aircraft engi- 
neer and manufacturer, has resigned as 
chief engineer of Harvey Machine Co, 
Los Angeles, to take an active role in 
Stearman Engineering Corp., as chief 
engineer and vice president. 


Mrs. Isobel C. White, for the past 18 
months director of publicicity and ad- 
vertising manager of Rohr Aircraft Corp, 
Chula Vista, Calif., has resigned to en- 
gage in aviation writing. 


Martin Steps up Power 
On Model 202 Low-Wing 
To Haul 36 Passengers 


Response of airline engineers to the 
proposed short range twin-engine trans- 
port Model 202 of the Glenn L. Martin 
Co., Baltimore, has brought two major 
developments in the planning for the 
plane. 

Martin engineers will concentrate their 
attention in designing the plane on the 
installation of two Pratt & Whitney R-280 
engines, and in the development of the 
plane as a low-wing transport. The high 
wing type still will be a possibility, but 
the first mockup is expected to be low- 
wing. 

In addition, the Model 202 will be 
built as a 36-passenger plane for a range 
of approximately 340 miles, rather than 
a 30-passenger craft. Fifty percent of 
the cabin will be easily convertible for 
cargo. With the laying of reinforced 
flooring in the other half of the cabin the 
entire plane could be fitted for cargo 
carrying. 

The gross weight of the Model 202 with 
the R-2800 motors will be 33,500 pounds. 
Its cruising speed will be in excess of 
255 miles per hour with 60 percent power 
at 10,000 feet altitude. Extra gasoline 
tanks can be provided, giving the’ 202 an 
absolute range of 1500 miles. A mockup 
of the 36-passenger low wing Model 202 
is expected to be started soon. Direct 
flying cost is calculated at 15.4 cents per 
ton mile. 
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. . « With His Aeronca Program For A Small Airport! 


“Anyone can bxild an airport’, Joe told the City 
Fathers, “but here in Centerville we want our air- 
port to be a paying proposition! I've given a lot 
of thought and study to this problem, and I'm con- 
vinced that Aeronca has the answers. The Aeronca 
program is based on 16 years of leadership in the 

ersonal plane business, and includes lessons learned 
* scores of successful Aeronca airplane dealers 
operating from small airports.” 


Small Airports Can Pay! Get These Important Books Now! 


AMERICA'S PERSONAL PLANE 


ERONCA 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


No wonder the Council unanimously agreed when 
Joe concluded, ‘‘I think we ought to get all the facts 
from Aeronca right now!” 


Plan—today—to make the small airport in your 
community a profit-maker. Find out about Aeronca’s 
complete program. Fill out and mail the coupon 
without delay, and lay the foundation for your 
success in post-war aviation! 


Al Bennett, Director of Sales, 
Aeronca Aircraft Corporation, Middletown, O. 


Please send me the illustrated booklets checked below. 

each booklet. 

[ “HOW TO MAKE SMALL AIRPORTS PAY WITH AERONCA'’ 
WHY YOU SHOULD BE AN AERONCA DEALER” 


DE onc Han 66000 een beoberdobghsasces 


Gly aed Gas. «000608 Kbedeceadses ‘ 





I enclose 10c for 


VISIBILITY-3 FEET 





Thats where WE 
come tal 


When you lose “contact” with the 
ground, that is where Airway Manual comes in. Designed specific- 
ally for instrument flight, Airway Manual provides accurate, official, 
complete information on terrain, signals, guides, etc. Every fact is 
scientifically organized, for split-second reference in the cockpit. 

@ Every mile of airway in the United States shown in correlated Plan 
View, Profile, and Mileage Charts. (43,000 airway miles at present.) 


@ Complete information on more than 1000 airports, including 500 Radio 
Procedure Charts bringing you in by instrument to safe minimum 
ceiling at every airport with radio range facilities. 


@ Regular revision service. Our corps of engineers is constantly at work 
on field reports and authentic source material, making revisions which 
go to every subscriber—keeping his Airway Manual strictly up-to-date. 

@ Complete data on Airway Traffic Controls, Flight minimums, Naviga- 
tion, Meteorology, etc. 

Full United States coverage in two compact volumes, sheet size 
only 51/2”x81/2”. Priced only $30.00 plus $15.00 per year for revi- 
sion service. Full opening zipper covers now offered, slightly higher. 
Also available: Coverages on Eastern U. S., Western U. S., and in- 
dividual airlines (one volume each). 





Published by CAPTAIN E. B. JEPPESEN. .. United Air Lines Million Miler , a | 


sae voosynunuan AIRWAY MANUAL 
= 


352 COLORADO NAT'L BANK BLD'G., DENVER, COLO. 








post in The Sky” ...all the facts 
on this essential for your flying kit. 



















YOUR TICKET 
IS A WAR BOND 


When you invest in War 
Bonds you are buying a 
ticket to a better tomorrow. 
Buy all you can. And in that 
tomorrow STANPAR will 
turn to the production of 
peacetime goods for your 
better living. 


OFFICIAL U. S. NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 


He’s off Jap hunting on a round trip ticket. Odds are five to 
one (and better) that the Jap will come out second best. But as the 
fortunes of war are fickle and airplanes are expendable, that moment 
may come when any American pilot must step out into space. In that 


split second of man’s last chance his return trip ticket is his chute. 


Dedicated to safeguarding that last chance, the men and women of 
Standard Parachute Corporation see in every STANPAR “parachute 
with a pedigree” another United Nations flyer saved to fight again 


through to Victory. 





we 


STANDARD PARACHUTE CORPORA SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 
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Doak-produced aircraft parts 
and assemblies fly with our air- 
men on every fighting front. We 
have had to hurdle many a pro- 
duction 8-ball to get those vital 
components into production in 
quantity and on time. Important 
contributing factors have been: 


EXPERIENCE — All of Doak’s 
key personnel consists of people 
with years of aircraft production 
background. 

’ 


DOAK 


HURDLING 
PRODUCTION 





FACILITIES—The Doak plant is 
a self-contained, metal working 
aircraft factory, with complete, 
modern aircraft processing de- 
partments. Parts and assemblies 
are entirely manufactured in the 
plant. 


We invite inquiries about Doak 
facilities, especially in the field 
of light metals, for varied pur- 
poses. What is your problem? 

















AIRCRAFT COMPANY INC., TORRANCE, CALIF. 
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“East is east and west is west,” wrote the poet, ‘and never the twain shall 
meet.” 

But he was wrong. 

The twain shall meet. The peoples of the earth shall begin to know 
each other — and work together — for peace and plenty for all. 

And the miracle will be due in great part to the coming Age of 
Flight. . . . 

Communications will help make Air Transport safer — more econom- 
ical — faster. Harvey-Wells Electronics produces communications —— 
ment designed for complete dependability, engineered for maximum efh- 
ciency . . . selected for War, perfected for Peace. 

In the Age of Flight, look to Harvey-Wells for ideas, skill, imagina- 
tion — setting the pace for progress in communications! 


Know the company that wants your business! Our CASE 
BOOK tells the story of Harvey-Wells and its place in 
Electronics. Send for it today. Your name on your letter- 
head is sufficient 





~e~"* Hs -WELLS 
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SETTING THE PACE FOR PROGRESS IN COMMUNICATIONS 
MASSACHUSETTS 


HARVEY-WELLS ELECTRONICS, INC. SOUTHBRIDGE, 
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AIRCRAFT 
MANUFACTURERS 


WHAT ABOUT YOUR ... 


@® SALES PROGRAM 
@® TERRITORIES 


@ DISTRIBUTOR 
PROGRAM 


@ SURVEYS AND 
MARKET ANALYSIS 


We can assist you—our staff has 
been close to these phases of Avia- 
tion for 20 years. 


* 
We invite your inquiry 


Floyd 0. Johnson and V. C. Rasmussen 











OARS AND 
PUMPS 











Aero Chamber Suggests Addition 
To U. S. Internal Revenue Cod 


HE Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 

merce has submitted to Rep. Daniel A. 
Reed (R., N.Y.), chairman of the Republi- 
can Postwar Tax Study Committee, a sug- 
gested addition to the U. S. Internal Rev- 
enue Code aimed at simplification of the 
federal income tax credit procedure. 

E. E. Wilson, chairman of the board of 
governors of ACCA, said the proposed 
legislation -was designed to enable in- 
dustry to better survive the reconversion 
period. 

Wilson said in a letter to Rep. Reed that 
the ACCA concluded that the tax prob- 
lem had two aspects: “first, that of devis- 
ing a suitable long-range tax program for 
the postwar years, and second, that of 
making such modification in the present 
laws as is of pressing and immediate im- 
portance.” 

Wilson said his immediate concern was 
with the latter problem, leaving until a 
later date the presentation of “our views 
on the more comprehensive question of 
an intregated postwar tax program.” 

“The immediate concern of the aircraft 
industry at the conclusion of the war will 
be to survive the reconversion period,” he 
said. “Its primary concern with respect 
to tax legislation, therefore, relates to 
those provisions which affect its financial 
ability to pass through the reconversion 
period and commence on peacetime pro- 
grams, 

“Companies whose war production has 
substantially ceased and who anticipate 
drastic reductions in earnings should be 
given the right ultimately to offset against 
accrued taxes the benefits to which they 
will be entitled under the carry-back and 
postwar credit provisions. 

“The accomplishment of these aims re- 
quires merely a procedural change in the 
present laws. The amount of taxes ulti- 
mately will be paid, and as a consequence 
the ultimate revenues to the government 
will not be altered. Only the time of pay- 
ment is affected.” 

Wilson pointed out that under the exist- 
ing law the large initial tax accruals will 
have to be paid immediately, and thea ulti- 
mate refunds to which the companies will 
be entitled will be delayed “for several 
years because the ordinary protracted re- 
fund procedures must be pursued.” 





FLIGHTEX FABRICS, INC. 
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This will come as a burden to may 
companies faced in the postwar perioj 
with the problems of reconversion, anj 
at the same time facing large tax accruaj 
which they will be in a poor position | 
meet, he said. 

“In other words,” Wilson continued 
“companies should not be required to w- 
dertake the difficult, and in some case 
impossible task of continuing to mak 
burdensome tax payments to the goven. 
ment without regard to the off-setting ta 
benefits to which they are entitled.” 

Wilson said copies of his letter to Rep 
Reed were being sent to Sen. Walter F 
George, chairman of the Senate Finane 
Committee, and Rep. Robert L. Doughton 
chairman of the House Ways and Mea 
Committee. 

Following is the text of the suggested 
addition to Section 56 of the U. S. Interna 
Revenue Code: 


Deferment of Payment of Tax 


(1) Any taxpayer may, at his election 
defer the payment of any part of an 
tax imposed by this Chapter or by 
Subchapter B or Subchapter E o 
Chapter 2 for any taxable year ending 
after January 1, 1944, by an amoun 
not greater than the sum of the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) The amount of any refund 
reduction of any such tax for such 
taxable year or any prior taxable 
year which would result under 
Sections 23 (s) and 710 (b) @ 
from a net operating loss or # 
unused excess profits credit whic 
the taxpayer estimates in gow 
faith he will have for any taxabk 
year ending after January 1, 194 
and 

(b) The amount of (i) the bonds is 
sued under Section 780, provided 
such bonds are tendered to the 
Collector as security at the time 
deferment is claimed, and (ii) the 
credits to which the taxpayer i 
entitled under said Section on th 
basis of the returns filed by the 
taxpayer, adjusted in each case 
to reflect any overpayment or de- 
ficiency previously found by the 

(Turn to page 95) 
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Export Representative 
AVIQUIPO, Inc 
25 Beaver Street, N. Y 
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OF WAR AND PEACE! 


These fittings don’t look deadly, do they? But be- 
cause they are indispensable to virtually every unit 
of the nation’s mobile fighting machines—whether 
on land, sea, or in the air—they are as effective 
equipment as exists in the war! 


Throughout the war, the four plants of The 
Weatherhead Company have produced these vital 





p—_—_—— Look Ahead with € 


Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Manufacturers of vital parts for the automotive, aviation, 
refrigeration and other key industries. 

Plants: Cleveland, Columbia City, Ind., Los Angeles 
Canada—St. Thomas, Ontario 


parts at the rate of more than a million a day—and 
will be prepared to devote their entire facilities 
to peacetime production in many fields when the 
Day of Victory comes. 

FREE: Write on company letterhead 
for “Seeds Of Industry" —a history of 
The Weatherhead Company, its many 
facilities and diversified products. 
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“Engineering officer, my eye .. . 
Why that dressed-up dumbjohn hasn't 
had his hands dirty in a month. All 
he needs to do with those Jacobs engines 
is tokeeptheirserial numbers. A smart 
guy in his spot would let the sergeant 
sign all the reports and just show up 
for inspection!” 

“Tch tch! Keeping an operating 
quota of these coffee grinders I have on 
the line would learn him. Want to 
trade jobs, feather merchant?” 

To his brother engineering officers 
with the beefs, the occupant of the office 
says “You mail order mechanics fairly 
snow me!” and gives a snoot salute. 

No Army Air Forces engineering 
officer has a soft job... but at the 
training fields, the Jacobs engine 
has helped to make his life easier. 





At his own discretion, he can 
now let the Jacobs engine run up 
to 1,200 flight hours between major 
overhauls—running time equivalent 
to 180,000 miles! The service period 
has been gradually increased from 
350 hours since the start of the war. 

Once overhauled, the Jacobs is 
good for six months service, day in 
and day out. Regular lubrication 
and minor adjustments keep it in 
good shape—despite the fact that 
these engines, under hard student 
handling, must make more take-offs, 
spend more time at full power, stand 
more wear and tear than engines in 
almost any other type of service. 


Jacoss has meant less work for 
the maintenance crews... smaller 
inventories and fewer spare parts 











for supply officers . . . maximum 
‘operational air time to officers in 
command of training . . . greater 
security and safety to instructors and 
cadets, because these engines keep 
running with no nonsense, very little 
attention ... more peace of mind to 
parents because their sons are safer 
...and a break to the taxpayers due 
to lower maintenancecosts! 

In peacetime, when 
costs count as well as 
performance, Jacobs 
engines will give an 
even better account of 
themselves... in aviation 
or in other fields. Because it means 
minimum maintenance, maximum 
dependability, lower costs—Jacobs 
isa good name to remember... Jacobs 
Aircraft Engine Co., Pottstown, Pa. 
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(Continued from page 92) 


Commissioner and any refund or 
reduction taken into account un- 
der subparagraph (a). 

reduced by the amount of any tax 

previously deferred under this sub- 

section and not theretofore paid. 

And part of any tax deferred under 

paragraph (1) shall be paid by the 

taxpayer with interest at 6 per centum 
per annum from the date such tax 
would have been payable except for 
this subsection to the date of payment, 
upon demand as hereinafter provided 
within the period specified in Section 

276(c). If the Commissioner deter- 

mines that the total amount of tax so 

deferred is greater than 

(a) The amount of refund or reduc- 
tion of taxes imposed by this 
Chapter and by Subchapter B and 
Subchapter E of Chapter 2 finally 
determined to result under the 
carry back provisions of Sections 
23 (s) and 710 (b) (3) plus 

(b) The amount of the bonds out- 
standing and credits made to the 
account of the taxpayer under 
Section 780 as of the date of such 
determination, 

then the Commissioner shal] deter- 

mine the amount of such excess and 

the Collector shall give notice and 
demand the payment thereof. 

(3) The Commissioner shall credit in pay- 
ment of any amount of tax deferred 
under paragraph (1) the amount of 
any refund or reduction or credit re- 
ferred to in paragraph (2) (a) and 
(2) (b) as the same shall finally be 
determined. 


(2 


Wings of Magnesium 
Used on Navy Craft 
For Training Flights 


Airplane wings fabricated entirely of 
magnesium have been in flight for more 
than a year on Navy training planes, it 
was revealed last fortnight by J. ‘ 
Mathes of The Dow Chemical Co. Mathes 
spoke before the 65th annual meeting of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers in New York. 

“While the use of magnesium alloys in 
aircraft has increased during the war to 
the extent that the average fighting plane 
now utilizes approximately half a ton of 
this light metal, the use of all-magnesium 
structures represents a new departure in 
aircraft design,” Mathes said. “I am 
convinced that our success with these 
wings foreshadows ali-magnesium air- 
planes in the very near future.” 

Since magnesium is one-third lighter 
than aluminum, he pointed out, such 
planes would be notably lighter than 
present types, a factor which would do 
much in making air transportation more 
economical. 

“If we can save a few hundred pounds 
in plane weight we can carry that many 
more pounds of pay load with no in- 
crease in operating costs,” Mathes said. 
“The saving of a single pound has been 
estimated as worth $100 a year on a 
commercial plane.” 

Dow has been working on the mag- 
nesium wing project, in cooperation with 
the Navy department and Bureau of Aero- 
nautics since 1940. 
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SPACE to Grow Bigger 


Western United States has 58 per cent of the land area of the country, 
yet it houses only 13 per cent of the people. With new power resources, 
new industry, new water that will reclaim millions of arid acres, it holds 
out great opportunity for man to capitalize on land, his primary source 
of wealth. For, besides the soil that grows food and fodder, the West 
now has big industry. . 

The great distance of the West would work a hardship on agriculture and 
industry were it not for air transportation. ..air service built to meet the 
needs of the West. Western Air Lines is the West’s own airline. Born 
18 years ago in the West, it has grown big in the job of serving the 
West. It knows the expanding economy of the West—the pressing need 
to keep pace with the population shift westward. Western Air will 
continue to effectively serve the land and the people of the West. 


GENERAL TRAFFIC OFFICE: 510 WEST 6TH STREET, Los ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 


WESTERN AIR LINES 


AMERICA’S PIONEER AIRLINE 
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PICK ANY SPOT ON THE GLOBE - - - 








Dalton Aircraft Navigational Com- 
uter E-6B (shown above). With 
leather case and 23 page instruc- 
tion booklet. Standard with U. 8. 
Br SOD - Ne cbewe devese de cuen $10.00 


You can’t jump into a bomber 
or a transport plane as you did 
in your car in the old days and 
follow Route 1 or Route 86 to 
your destination. It’s not as 
simple as that. 

Weems navigational instru- 
ments are to-day playing a vital 

rt in guiding our fighting and 

mbing planes, and air trans- 
ports their destinations 
through clouds, fog, wind, snow 
and sleet in all parts of the 
world. 

Weems instruments are stand- 
ard in the U. S. Army Air Force, 
Royal Canadian Air Force and 
the Royal Air Force. Thousands 
of flying navigators have learned 
the science of Navigation through 
Weems texts and courses of in- 
struction. Home study courses 
and classroom instruction are 
available. 

Weems texts and instruments 
may be purchased at the nearest 
aviation or marine supply house, 
Army Post Exchanges, or direct 
from the Weems main office. 
Enlarged classroom models of 
b+ instruments are avail- 

e. 


WEEMS 


System of Navigation 
Annapolis, Maryland 


“Weems” is an important Name in Navigation 








Weems Aircraft Navigational Plot- 
ter, Mark II, (shown below), com- 
plete with instruction booklet 
Standard with U. S. Air Forces $2.00 








WEEM’S INSTRUMENTS and TEXTS 
Lyon Computer (U. S. Geodetic Survey Type) .. $3.00 


WSN Course and Distance Protractor .......... 5.00 
Link Bubble Sextant, complete with carrying 

case and spare bubble ...........-...-s++++- 230.00 
TI TINNED ce ccccccccesscccicvsccccccscces 2.50 
GE GOMRIOER occ ccccsicccccccescscccccccees 3.00 
Dalton Computer, Mark VII ..............- 7.50 
RGR GO TRITEGRED ccc cweccccccccccccccscsccess 2.00 


Navigation Watch, second-setting wrist model 
DEEN Sothedicdcousadespuetecieccsvesoose ; 


and equipment. 





WEEMS SYSTEM OF NAVIGATION 
Dept. AA-12-44, Annapolis, Maryland 
Please send me descriptive literature on navigation courses, I am 
interested in Marine Navigation——Air Navigation—— 
Enclosed is $————— for which please send me the following books 


C/O Underwood Strattor 


Other Weems instruments & texts listed below: 


Short History of Navigation 

(Branch & Brook-Williams) $1.50 
Navigation Notebook and Plot- 

Ger CUPSCMEB) cccccccccccccces 3.60 
Air Navigation (Weems) ...... 3.50 
Star Altitude Curves (Weems) 

Per 10° Lt. band .........- 
Instriment Flying (Weems & 


BWORME) ccccccccccccccccccccs 4.00 
Illyne Star Chart ............ 1.00 
Line of Position Book ........ 1.50 
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PIONEER PARACHUTE COMPANY, INC. 


MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT, U. S.A. 


CABLE ADDRESS PIPAR TELEPHONE. Manchester 4157 


WEST COAST FACTORY_BRANCH, 109 SOUTH CENTRAL AVENUE, GLENDALE 4, CALIFORNIA 
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Manufacturing 
Roundup 


Accelerated Production of P-47's 

Republic Aviation Corp., began accelerated 
production of P-47 Thunderbolts at its 
Farmingdale, L. I., plant Dec. 11 with an 
increase in working hours of both day an 
night shifts. C. Hart Miller, vice president 
and division manager of the Farmingdale 
plant, said the new factory schedules would 
be as follows Monday through Friday—day 
shift, 8 a.m. to 6:30 p.m., night shift, 6:30 
p.m. to 5 a.m. Saturdays—day shift, 8 a.m. 
to 4:30 p.m., night shift, 4:30 p.m. to 1 a.m. 
Office hours, Monday through Friday, will 
be 8:18 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Saturdays, 
8:18 a.m. to 4:24 p.m. 


Last P-40 Leaves C-W at Buffalo 

The last P-40 fighter plane rolled off the 
production line at Curtiss-Wright’s Buffalo 
plant, last fortnight making way for all-out 
production of the C-46 Commando. In addi- 
tion to Buffalo, Curtiss-Wright plants at St. 
Louis and Louisville are also turning out C-46s 
to meet stepped up quotas for the troop and 
cargo carrying airplane. Curtiss-Wright offi- 
cials said workers employed on P-40 assembly 
lines have already been transferred to C-46 
production. Since the start of World War 
II, Curtiss-Wright has produced 15,000 fighter 
aircraft for the Allied air forces, a record 
which, company officials claim, is unmatched 
in world aircraft production. 


Helldiver Cited 

Rear Admiral DeWitt Clinton Ramsey, chief 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics, told employes 
at the Columbus plant of Curtiss-Wright Corp., 
during recent “E’’ award ceremonies, that the 
Curtiss Helldiver was the only type of dive- 
bomber to see action in the Navy’s victory 
in the second battle of the Philippine Sea. 
J. P. Davey, general manager of the Columbus 
plant, disclosed that the plant delivered more 
than 4,000 combat aircraft, the bulk of them 
Helldivers, and the equivalent of an additional 
800 planes in the form of spare parts. Adm. 
Ramsey said that despite criticism of the Hell- 
diver, the production rate increased and Navy 
acceptances increased 700% for the first three 
months of 1944 over a similar period a year 
ago, and since then have doubled. 


Convair Concentrates on B-32 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., has 
completed 11,652 power plant units for B-24 
bombers at its Downey, Calif., plant, and 
will now concentrate on production of Con- 
vair’s new B-32 “Dominator” bomber. A 
total of 3,040 of the 11,652 B-24 nacelle units 
produced were without engines, and a spares 


program equalling 1,608 added units was 
completed in the two years the Downey 
plant was engaged in B-24 production. 
Doak Gets Big Contract 

Doak Aircraft Co., Torrance, Calif., has 


received a five million dollar contract for 
fuselage sections and contro] surfaces for a 
Navy fighter plane, according to a joint an- 
nouncement by Edmond R. Doak, company 
president, and the Navy’s Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. The contract was awarded by Ryan 
Aeronautical Co., San Diego, where the 
planes are in production. The Doak com- 
pany will expand its plant facilities and 
personnel to handle the contract. 


Davey Assembling Huge Light 

The world’s most powerful self-powered 
mobile airport lighting unit, which can light 
up a mile-long landing strip, is assembled at 
Kent, O., by the Davey Compressor Co. It is 
fitted with four 3,000 watt airport floodlights, 
developed by Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co. 
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Chataibted 


SALES ENGINEER WANTED. By Southey 
California light aircraft firm. A good eng, 
neer with executive ability desirable. Shou 
be able to formulate a market research play 
and organize a sales program for light aj. 
craft and aircraft products. 25 to 35 yean 
of age. Box 403, American Aviation, Amel. 
can Building, Washington 4, D. Cc. 


PRODUCTION ENGINEER WANTED. “Tod 
designer with tool planing ability. Capable 
of setting up a Production Engineering sec 
tion of Small Aircraft Plant, including manv- 








facturing methods, procedures and routing 
systems. 25 to 35 years of age. Box 4 
American Aviation, American Building 
Washington 4 D. C. 

DESIGN ‘ENGINEER WANTED. Young 
progressive engineer. Design and drafting 


ability necessary. Interest and knowledge 
light aircraft, structures, power plants ao 
hydraulics and electronics desirable. Box 41, 
American Aviation, American Building, Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. 





AIRCRAFT EXECUTIVE. With successful 
backgrounds in administration, organization 


and operations. All phases of aircraft manu 
facturing technically intricate parts, fabrication 
and assembly. The past year and a half Gen- 
eral Manager of a midwest aircraft manufac. 
turer. Twenty years’ aircraft experience, 
know the latest in aircraft developments and 
production methods. Available immediately. 
Box 411, AMERICAN AVIATION, American 
Building, Washington 4, D. C. 

PASSENGER SALES REPRESENTATIVE. 
Wanted by Canadian International Air Opera- 
tor for New York Office. Excellent opportuni- 
ties, advancement for right man. Airline ex- 
perience desirable but not essential, applicant 
between ages of 25-35 preferable. Box 412 
AMERICAN AVIATION, American Building 
Washington 4, D. C. 
LOCATION WANTED. 
up approved repair station on light aircraft 
Wide range experienced operators. Write par- 
ticulars. Box 413, AMERICAN AVIATION, 
American Building, Washington 4,0. ¢. 








Hangar space to sé 


VIBRATION RESEARCH ENGINEER ~ desires 
responsible position. Experienced in aircraft 
vibration and sound level reduction problems 
BSBEE 1932. Box 414, AMERICAN AVIATION, 
American Building, Washington 4, D. C. 





ENGINEER NEEDED BY MAJOR AIRLINE 
Aeronautical or Mechanical engineers for. ait- 
frame and powerplant sections (design, instal- 
lation, or service experience). Air Cargo 
engineers for aircraft interior, container, and 
loading equipment design. Electrical engineers 
for aircraft instrument—electrical section (elec- 
trical and instrument systems, radio, electron- 
ics, experience). Mechanical engineers for 
plant project engineering (familiar with com- 
plex building layout—heating and ventilating, 
air-conditioning, fuel systems, and plumbing). 
Location vicinity New York. Box 415, AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION, American Building, Washing- 
ton 4, D. C. 


MECHANICS FOR MAJOR AIRLINE for as 
signment to line or overhaul shops. Prefer 
aircraft, engine, accessory, or instrument over- 
hauling, repairing, or servicing background. 
Credit allowance for past aircraft engine, or 
related experience. Must conform to WMC 
regulations. Give full particulars concerning 
mechanical training and work experience. 
Box 416, AMERICAN AVIATION, American 
Building, Washington 4, D. C. 

AIRLINE TRANSPORT PILOT RATING by 
Charles A. Zweng (now ready) $4.00 postpaid, 
Radio and Instrument Flying $4.00, Zweng 
Encyc. Aviation Dictionary $6.00. Pan Ameri- 
can Navigation Service, 12021 Ventura Blvd. 
N. Hollywood, California, Dept. A-5. 











WATCHES WANTED. Broken or usable, all 
kinds, even Ingersols. Highest prices paid for 
jewelry, rings, spectacles, alarm clocks, razors. 
cigarette lighters, gold teeth, etc. Cash mailed 
promptly. Lowe's Holland Bldg., St. Louis 1, 
Mo. 
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‘THE STANDARD HOSE FITTING’ 
ON ALL ARMY AND NAVY COMBAT AIRCRAFT 


3 PIECES (eacw repiaceasie) 


} ASSEMBLY WITHOUT SPECIAL 
phekeo} Sram. Teme gici ba3. 11, icmmen 
p ADJUSTMENT AFTER ASSEMBLY. 
FITTINGS CAN BE REMOVED 
FROM HOSE AND RE-USED 

OVER 100 TIMES. 





AEROQUIP CORPORATION 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN... U.S.A 
LOW PRESSURE + MEDIUM PRESSURE + MEDIUM HIGH PRESSURE «+ BULLET SEALING HOSE LINES 


303 WAREHAM BLDG., HAGERSTOWN, MD.— 1709 W. 8TH, LOS ANGELES—-PRENCO—72 STAFFORD ST., TORONTO, ONT. 





We hail the return of these ADEL-equipped planes to 
important commercial passenger traffic as a sign that we 
are one step closer to Victory. ADEL is proud to have 
served TWA (and all other major airlines) in the days 
before the war and at present. We look forward to the 
future when wartime production and technical research 
will help build even greater Design Simplicity and DE- 
PENDABILITY in ADEL hydraulic, *ISOdraulic, *HYdronic 
(hydraulic-electric), line supports, anti-icing and other 
equipment for our airline customers. *Trade Mark 


ADIEL 


ADEL PRECISION PRODUCTS CORP. 
Burbank, Calif. * Huntington 17, W. Va. 


Offices: Seattle 1; Dayton 2; Detroit 2; 
Hagerstown; Baltimore 1; New York 20 


One of a series of ads in tribute to the great airlines of the 
U. S. which ADEL is privileged to serve in War and Peace. 





